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She ingredients 


of 7-Up are proudly stated on the 
back of every bottle—**Contams carbonated 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda 
citrates. Flavor derived from 
lemon and lime oils.” 


Cepyright 1048 by The Seven-Up Company 


YOU LIKE IT 


THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


When Dad's in that “picture-taking” 
mood, there’s nothing like 

chilled 7-Up to create an atmosphere of 
smiles. For lively 7-Up pleases the 

taste of every age . . . always joins in to 
add its share of fun with its fresh, 

clean taste and bright sparkle. 
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Certificates in 5-Way Plan spur pupils on lish such good dental care practices as proper Z 
to better care of teeth and gums! diet, effective tooth brushing and massage, plus 


; frequent visits to the dentist. 
Oo” TEACHERS have done a tremendous job 


4 in —- better dental health among teacher presents a Dental Certificate to each 
school children, pupil qualifying. Since these certificates require 


As a member of this group, you are natu- visits to the dentist, parents are made aware of Ipana and Massage 


As recognition for attaining this goal, the 


rally anxious to make your dental health the important factors of dental health. In addi- 
programs as effective as possible. Then their tion, the certificate clearly shows a good brush- 
influence will go beyond the classroom into the ing-and-massage method on the reverse side. 
home itself. Send for these valuable free aids today! Mail 
Let Ipana’s famous 5-Way Plan help you to coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 


do just that. See how much easier it is to estab- Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥.20,N.¥.  °7°4“e' / Bristol-Myers 





Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom use, includ- 
ing an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy giemonstration. Use coupon at the right. 


Educational Service Dept. NI-48, Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 


Please send me this Plan which includes: 
Teacher's Manual Wall Chart 


Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates Class Certificates 
NAME 
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SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
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nothing like 
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inspire 


CREATIVE 
SKILL... 


develop manual dexter- 
ity... foster 
tion 
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EDUCATION 
IN 3RD 
DIMENSION ! 


Ingeniously de- 






si ss « ae 
markable, dif- 
ferent con- 
struction prin- 
ciple. 7 BASIC 
GEOMETRIC FORMS, in 7 
colors—made of indestructible, 
vuleanized fibre-plastic, with 
Connectors. Take shape like 
magic into planes, cars, 
trucks, doll furniture, peo- 
ple, animals and beautiful 
color designs. Fit together 
accurately and firmly. 


RECOGNIZED 
BY AUTHORITIES... 


for outstanding educational 
results, Rig-A-Jig holds in- 
terest. Develops color sense, muscular coordi- 
nation, finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking and 
reasoning. Rig-A-Jig is an advanced step in 
teaching that never loses its fascination. 


SPECIAL OFFER -- $1.25 SAMPLE KIT 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Try out 
Rig-A-Jig now! Simply send name, school, address 
for trial Construction Set, regular $1.75 value, only 
$1.26 postpaid (one per teacher, per school, only). 
Includes 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book. Test 
Rig-A-Jig yourself—see if it's not one of the most 
resourceful instruction tools you've discovered. 
Order your kit today. 





32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ili. 
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7 Use for Stamp Collections 


FRANK A. VIRDIN 


Formerly, Teacher, Junior High School English, Public School, 
Marshallton, Delaware 


one I knew nothing about 
postage stamps and had never 
had a collection, I denied myself and 
my pupils the pleasure of using them 
in school. I thought that no one but 
real enthusiasts should touch stamps, 
and then only with philatelic tweez- 
ers. But ore day the realization sud- 
denly came to me that, in spite of my 
ignorance, there was no good reason 
why I should not use stamps in my 
classwork, and that all I had to do 
was find a short-cut method of get- 
ting enough stamps to form the basis 
of a collection. 


After I had thumbed through the 


| classified-advertisements section of a 
| telephone directory and scanned the 


hobby pages of a Sunday newspaper, 
my problem was solved. I found that 
stamps may be bought at almost any 
price per thousand within one’s budg- 
et limits. I knew also that I could 
draw on stamp collections that had 
already been begun by my pupils. 
One of the most educational uses 
to which collections of stamps can 
be put, as most teachers know, is that 
of correlating them with geography. 
Another use, not quite so common 
perhaps, is a correlation with English 
composition. A single stamp often 
furnishes enough ideas for a whole 


theme. Oral composition, too, is a 


good subject with which to correlate 
stamp collecting. 

I had been having the usual trouble 
with oral reports—most of my pupils 
depended too much upon their notes. 
With this in mind, I mentioned to a 
class one day that they had appeared 
to be enthralled by a travel lecturer 
who had spoken to them in an assem- 
bly for a full hour without referring 
to notes. 

“Yes,” remarked a very observant 
little girl, “but he had something bet- 
ter than notes! He had funny hats, 
coconuts, ostrich eggs, snake skins— 
lots of things! All he had te do was 
look at each one and tell a little story 
about it.” 

At once I saw that a child’s stamp 
collection would also constitute an 
easy and natural set of notes. Ac- 
cordingly, I announced that on our 
next oral-report day a talk on stamps 
could be given by anyone who so de- 
sired. Results, although not magical, 
were gratifying. Pupils whose re- 
ports were often unsatisfactory spoke 
rather fluently about their stamps— 
why they were valuable, how they 
had been obtained, what a certain 
type of perforation meant, and so on. 

This one experience was enough to 
convince me that stamps can be a 


definite help in the classroom. 


“each “Shem How to posh fort 


_HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


N OUR eagerness to teach children 
l reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
we frequently overlook the teaching 
of an equally valuable skill—the 
ability to ask correctly for what one 
wants. An informal group discus- 
sion on how to ask for things can be 
valuable in any class from kiridergar- 
ten up. As a matter of fact, it 
might be well for a teacher to analyze 
critically her own technique of mak- 
ing requests. 

Someone has said, “You can em- 
ploy men and hire hands to work for 
you, but you will have to win their 
hearts to have them work with you.” 
Many teachers create discipline prob- 
lems because of the way they ask 
their pupils to do things. 

Having analyzed her own tech- 
nique in asking for things, the teach- 
er is in a better position to consider 
the problem with her pupils. It is 
well for them to set up their own 
standards. One class worked out the 
following standards which they con- 
sidered desirable: 

Speak clearly. : 

Ask at a convenient time—and do 
not interrupt. 

Speak courteously. : 

Express appreciation for a reques 
granted. 

Be gracious even if a request is 


denied. 
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After the group has set up stand- 
ards, it might be well to print them 
on tagboard, have the pupils drama- 
tize the situations, make cartoons, or 
in other ways emphasize correct pro- 
cedures, 

How to make written requests 
should be a vital part of language 
teaching, too. Any upper-grade pu- 
pil should learn to write properly a 
simple letter asking for information, 
ordering materials, or making re- 
quests stating clearly and concisely 
just what he wants.. The proper way 
to ask for something over the tele- 
phone should also be included in Eng- 
lish classwork. 

The school day offers many oppor- 
tunities for practice in making re- 
quests. Teaching children to ask 
properly for what they want will pay 
dividends to the teacher as well as 
to the pupils. In this busy world one 
is much more likely to get what one 
desires if it is requested directly, 
clearly, briefly, and graciously. If 
you can teach your pupils to do that, 
you will have given them something 
of real and lasting value. And, too, 
you will enjoy life with your pupils 
more if they can come to you, stand 
firmly on their feet, speak so that 
you can understand them, and re- 
member -to. say, “Please,” “May I,” 
and “Thank you.” ~ 
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DON’T MISS THIS! 
FREE trial offer! ‘ 
FREE set of games! 
F REE perpetual replacement! 


HELP YOUR PUPILS—to quickly develop speed 
and accuracy when using the sums, differences, 
and products of the 45 number combinations, _ 
FREE TRIAL—Magic Numbers may be re. 
turned, any time within 30 days, for a full refund, 
FREE GAMES—If this ad is mailed with your 
order for two sets of Magic Numbers, an extra 
set will be sent absolutely free. 
FREE PERPETUAL REPLACEMENT—The three 
sets will allow you to start the use of Magis 
Numbers im your classroom, and New Sets may 
be obtained through our FREE PERPETUAL 
REPLACEMENT SERVICE. 


Send cash, check or money order for $2.00— 7 

with your name, address and this ad to 

The SAMCO Company, P.O. Box 7755-TA 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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TESTS. 
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Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
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For Grade 6 


Send for this free folder today! 

Learn all about this new, dif- 
ferent kind of workbook. 21 actual 
Digest articles rewritten for 6th grade 
level! 71 exercises! 34 illustrations in 
color! 132 pages! 8-page WORKBOOK 
Manual and Answer Key free with 
orders. 
READING WORKBOOK School Né 
Price: ot oer copy (56¢ list price) plus 
shipping charges. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 
FREE FOLDER | para 





DEPARTMENT 
Reader's Digest 
} 353 Fourth Ave. « N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
Y Please send me a FREE copy of the 4-page folder 
K on The Reader's Digest READING WORKBOOK 
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HE WANTED trout that would really give him a work- HE WANTED a world of his own. He found it. A horse HE WANTED golf on a championship course. He got it 
out. He got em, They're waiting for you, too, in the and a few hours’ canter on the Sawdust Trail unfold at Jasper Park Lodge. It’s yours, too—plus unforget- 
cold, clear lakes and streams of Jasper National Park. new scenic wonders in Jasper National Park. table scenery, whether you're a par-buster or not. 


SHE WANTED to loaf, to dream and enjoy in her own SHE WANTED camera shots. She got them. And you'll SHE WANTED informality—the chummy groups on ihe 
way the scenic glories of the Canadian Rockies. She get them at Jasper—mountains, glaciers, wild life, flow- deck of the heated pool-—dinners—dancing. You'll get 
did. You can, too, in Jasper National Park. ers—new friends, tool them, too, in the Canadian Rockies, 





Rail travel is a vacation in itself on Canadian National’s Continental 

Limited, Write or call now for full information on vacations in Jasper 

Park or any of Canada’s unlimited vacationlands. No passport needed. I N AL 
Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. $.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, me 


St. Louis, - Washington, -D.-C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. © 2647, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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LET’S LAUGH ; 
The bright remarks that children make = look 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. The Right Pen serv' 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it — like 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should for the 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- HANDWRITING SYSTEM + 
ment, Dansville, N.Y.’ Contributions es — 
for this — cannot be acknowledged _ 
nor can they be returned if we are un- igh’ 
able to use them. YOU TEACH A 
—S = kno’ 
for 
We were studying the skin and its 
work. “What does the oil in our 
skin do for us?” I asked. 
“It keeps our bones from squeak- Si 
ing,” replied Delbert eagerly. ANDWRITING classes go one 
Lots M. MEYER smoother . . . and students hole 
Smithville, Ohio | show more progress . . . when bef 
‘ bot 
_ Elsie was seated on the floor play- Esterbrook Fountain Pens are is I 
ing with her kitten. “Oh, look,| used. An Esterbrook lets the ton; 
et she suddenly exclaimed, | teacher and student choose exactly 
itty has plastic fingernails. , . . 
Peart. M. STARRATT the right point for the handwrit- 
Pleasant Point, ing system being taught. From 33 A 
Nova Scotia, Canada | different point styles you select “ 
One day, little Jim, who had heard the one point that suits your re. “ 
the superintendent mention my check quirements exactly ... and fit it ‘ 
to me, asked, “Mrs. Albin, do you| ; urse i 
get a check?” into the pen yo - ee 
“Yes, I get a check for my work, . thit 
J just as your daddy does,” I replied. Esterbrook Renew-Point Foun. om 
SHOWING BIAS Most school art “Well!” the astonished Jim said.| tain Pen points are instantly 
teachers are frank to admit their bias in “Where do you work? You are al- renewable . ... an outstanding 
favor of Artista Tempera, because the ways in this room when I come to by leadi 
smooth flow, brilliant color and rich mat- school! advantage. eo y lading ! 
velvet finish of this Gold Medal Product are Maz Ata educatots everywinese. goi 
: , : . . Tulsa, Oklahoma hor 
so highly stimulating to creative expression. THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO y 
And it never flakes even when used as a One day, teur-yert-ald. Sohany inns tench o 


second coat. Available in 26 colors, includ- 




























































fell while running. He began to cry 


In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto 


























: : ‘ . mo 
ing gold and silver, in screw-cap jars of all quite bitterly. I went over to him we 
sizes up to a gallon, also in student sets. anxiously only to find that he had a 
Y not been injured at all. “Why in the eh Sala ‘ll 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. world are you crying?” I asked. 2284 Broad Stub 
“You didn’t hurt yourself.” 
“Well, I know I didn’t get hurt,” <i s 
he admitted, “but if I didn’t cry, 
Ry U M M E R + Cc tt as 0 L how would Mother know I fell?” 2668 Aanetal wring ™ 
ul JENNIE MEWHINNEY Be 
unites FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 28 to AUGUST 2 College Point, New York = us 
~ th A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation . . 
Chicene Saud ets ok tee Was bs Ct ves ot oe Ges die te & h am. Cetaeny ” 
<a8 itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) a ow . ° rst-grade conener 
(Pully Accredited) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, 1m. || | asked her pupils whether they knew Ranh | 
what the word stupid meant. After 
a long pause, one little boy said, 1355 Ahotlhand —~= § 
Be ee ee ea i ee ee __—-_ | Just dumb and don’t know it.” er 
7” LeLLa JUNE SODEMAN numbered 1! 
Teach your youngsters Orrick, Missouri Prog Eyer | 
, co 
A small girl entered the grocery | 
Better \4 ays store grasping a milk bottle in each 4 
chubby hand. The clerk said, “What 
: can I do for you?” 
of Gr Owing Up “Two quarts of milk, please,” was 
the well-rehearsed reply. al 
By Drs. John E. Crawford and Luther E. Woodward “Homogenized?” asked the clerk. al 
“ —— > haa * “ 
TWO nationally known authorities on Mental Hygiene Pace, gew'es” come the esi ir 
have written a realistic book for teen-agers that shows tant anewer. 
them the better way to happiness and achievement. ETHEL McLauGHLIN 
Teachers will find in BETTER WAYS OF GROWING Turners Falls, Massachusetts to select or renew 
UP the answer to the puzzling questions that are a part p 
of the important mission of helping youngsters grow to Billy, a first-grader, handed in his ...here’s all you do 
a ‘better adulthood. te Pe ot Pits $3 arithmetic paper. As his work was 
At Your Bookstore or Send Coupon checked, he pointed to a 6 and said, 2 
Gaara OnE eo mem | | “Mrs. Wells, that qught to be a b 
MUHLENBERG PRESS As we went on down his paper, he " 
INCLUDES : se eee “* — ecules excitedly pointed to another 6, and ® ‘ 
42 SELF-QUIZZES of BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. said, “Mrs. Wells, that ought to be | 
FOR TEEN-AGERS Name i i EE SEES EI FS - 1 |29 too. I knew they should be 9’s, ‘ 
Address a - RES guess just t dizz Sys 
| City ..Zone_____. State -_ | bec I . ~— ¥ ‘ 





Giapys M. WELLS RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


Richmond, Missouri 


LG Please send ‘information on special text edition. J 
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The members of the family were 
discussing who the newborn baby 
looked like. Four-year-old-Harry ob- 
served, “You can’t tell who he looks 
like ’cause he is a little sunburnt.” 

James LitzINGER 
Madera, Pennsylvania 


While helping my small nephew 
with his lessons, I asked, “What is the 
difference between electricity and 
lightning?” 

He slowly replied, “I really don’t 
know except you don’t have to pay 
for lightning.” 

Frank E, Kieran 
Brooklyn, New York 


Six-year-old Shirley came down | 


one Morning, grinning, to show a 
hole where a tooth had been the night 
before. The family began teasing her 
about her toothlessness. “That hole 
is real handy,” she retorted. “My 
tongue slept in it all night.” 
Henrietta J. LYTLE 
Sweet Grass, Montana 


After reading a story about a dog 
to my second-grade class, I asked 
Herby whether he had a dog at home. 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, do you have a kitty?” I in- 
quired. 

“No,” he replied. Then, after 
thinking awhile, he added, “But I 
have my grandmother.” 

VirGINIA GARDNER 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


A family in my school district was 
going to have electric lights in their 
home. Their four-year-old Robert al- 
ways had trouble getting his overalls 
on. One morning he said to his 
mother, “My, won’t it be nice when 
we get lights! All I will have to do 
is touch a button, and zip! the over- 
alls will be on.” 

RutH B. Lone 
Millsboro, Delaware 


Wanda, a first-grader, took her 
book home to read to her mother. 
Before she started to read, she asked, 
“Shall I read with or without expres- 
sion?” 

AuriL Woop 
Oakland, California 


I was discussing the report-card 
grades with one of my pupils. After 
I had pointed out that his marks had 
gone down in several subjects, he 
consolingly remarked, “Oh, well, I 
still have 100 per cent attendance!” 

Mary Norpsy 
Silverdale, Washington 


Little Joe, whose daddy is a teacher 
of agriculture, was reading a story 
about a cow. He read “ a nice cow, 
instead of “‘a good cow.” 

“What kind was it?” I asked. 

He answered, “A Holstein.” 

SistER Mary GERALD 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


David, who was better in arith- 
metic than in spelling, was at the 
blackboard trying to spell a word. 
Meaning to be helpful, a classmate 
said to him, “Just add an e.” David 
looked irritably over his shoulder. 
“I'm not adding; I’m spelling,” he re- 
torted. 

Betty R. GaLuik 
Hamilton, New York 


The sentence in the English book 
read, “Mr. Carter had a kennel full 
of cockers and terriers.” Bobby per- 
sisted in reading, “Mr. Carter had a 
kennel full of cookies.” At this 
point I always interrupted and cor- 
rected him. On the third try, I 
asked, “Why would anyone keep 
cookies in a kennel, Bobby? Do you 
know what a kennel is?” 

“Sure,” said Bobby confidently. 
“Tt’s something you cook in.” 

EstHer H. Dawson 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 





I asked five-year-old Mary Lou 
how she would like her eggs for 
breakfast. She answered, “Oh, please 
strangle them, Mother.” 

Mary E. ARTMAN 
Huron, South Dakota 


The second-graders had read a 
story about a goat pulling a wagon. 
They were asked to illustrate it by 
drawing the goat and wagon. 

One boy, who felt that his ability 
was not equal to drawing a goat, 
drew only the wagon on a hill. 

“Where is the goat?” inquired the 
teacher. 

“He is on the other side of the 
hill,” replied the boy. 

EILEEN ERICKSON 
Choteau, Montana 
(Continued on page 8) 


During a Visit to the country little 
Doris asked, “What are those things 
on the cow’s head?” When told that 
they were horns, she asked, “Well, 
how do you play horns like that?” 

Laura A. JAYNES 
Clifton, Colorado 




















CURRICULUM 
SLIDEFILMS 


n Color: 


These new lighted pictures in color have 





been prepared under the supervision of 
experienced feachers and cover a wide 
range of subjects. Kindergarten, elementary 
and high school teachers. can find help in 
these new teaching materials to present 


ideas clearly and stimulate interest. 


eee ene ene COGS Gr ay 


IE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2821 Easi Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please enter my order for the slidefilm: 
ELEMENTS OF ART 











hii .6606eesehebossenvene SO Beit ons 0005000006666 000600 $33.50 
Individual slidefilms. .......sseeeceeees Individual slidefllms. .........0.6500055 4.95 
| FOOTBALL Oo western EXPANSION O€ THE UNITED 
IEE. 00.000.0000000000609856900 $50.00 . 
FP ann kk ckbh0s0seeneneseens $33.50 
oe needed ee 575 
Combination slidefilm anc motion picture.. 86.00 THE NATURE OF DEMOCRACY 
Parcs ohanerestesensssccets 6 $33.50 
AMERICAN FOLK TALES $33.50 Individual slidefilms.............0.00005 7 
Dts ae ntbhstadevesncroseone 
individual dideflims............0..000- B.D pedapesstestets lee onnae 
B ceomeray PACKAGE Individual slidefilms. .............-445- 3.00 
Bes he Gotw suns neeiaaes ean Xe $59.50 These films may be purchased through a natioawide 
Individual "slidefims Dae aultinn Mabie wale a 4.95 dealer organization 
Position —_ 
_Address 
City Zone State —ae 











Prices F.O.B. Detroit—subject to change without notice. 
Write for further information about Curriculum and Jam Handy Films, 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Je JAM HANDY 


Organization 


i 
[ 
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: 
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Te eee — Pibreoos 


PICTURE MAP OF CHINA 
This new work map in black and white illustrates in pictures the homes, people, 
industry, customs and contributions of China. An insert sheet accompanies the 
map and carries cut-out pictures and explanatory text. 
Size 50 x 38 inches 60 cents. 
OUTLINE MAPS OF CHINA 
Accurately drawn in black and white, these outline maps offer a wide variety of 
uses for both classroom and individual notebooks. 
Large size 28 x 32 inches each, 25 cents 
Smali size 11 x 14 inches per dozen, 25 cents 
Set 50 cents 

SURPRISE FOR MINDEH 

Author: Nina Millen Photographer: Anson Moorhouse 

This book presents in full-page pietures and interesting story some happenings 
in the life of Mindeh, a small boy in West China. There are pictures of him at 
home, school and church and of the scenes he sees when he goes through the city 
and out into the country. Size 11% x 10% inches. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED MAP CATALOG 


Grades 3 - 5. Boards $1.25. 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 1 Picture Map of China... 60 cent 
156 FIFTH AVENUE utline Maps of China... 50 ete ve 
NEW YORE MMY. Laas. rr 
ER Se Re yO ee. eens 
ADDRESSG.................. 














MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 





EDUCATION... a5 
the beacon that a 
lights the road to tomorrow 





In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on The History 
of Science and the Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff 
of 1000 persons including educators of national and 
international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding op- 

~ \ — portunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
ae — There will be special courses and workshops for teachers 
ns — in primary, secondary, and higher education. Counsel- 

Pe ing facilities for entering students. 


f First term registration, Monday ond Tuesday, June 14 and 15. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 26. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Dean of Summer Session, 852 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 7) 


Terry’s mother was entertainin 
her club. Terry had been put to bed, 
but sleep seemed impossible. Calling 
his mother into his room, he said, 
“Mommie, will you ask the ladies to 
please turn down their voices?” 
Jutta RoBERTSON 
Pocomoke City, Maryland 


Patsy, aged five, was coming 
downstairs and fell most of the way. 
Her father went to the stairway and, 
picking her up, asked, “What hap- 
pened, Patsy?” 

“Well,” Patsy replied, “I was just 
coming downstairs and one leg was 
walking and one was running.” 

DorotHy McKERNaN 
Ortonville, Minnesota 


The children in the fourth grade 
had been practicing parliamentary 
procedure in their Safety Council 
meetings. At ene of the meetings, 
after the minutes were read, Clara 
waved her hand frantically and was 
recognized by the chairman, 

“I move that the minutes stand 
still,” she said importantly. 

Atice B. NELSON 
Willowbrook, California 


My small niece, who was in the 
habit of stroking every cat she saw, 
was recently scratched by one. A 
few days later, upon seeing another 
cat, the child said, “I don’t pet cats 
any more, Auntie; I just say ‘hello’ to 
them.” 

Verna Putticci 
Brooklyn, New York 


Bill, three years of age, was visiting 
his grandmother in western Oregon 
during the rainy season. As he was 
playing outside, he observed that the 
clouds were moving swiftly across 
the sky. Since he lived where the sun 
shone a great part of the year, he 
was a little alarmed and ran into the 
house calling, “Oh, Grandma, the 
sky is all going away!” 

May ALLaRD HENNEBERGER 
Portland, Oregon 


My three-year-old daughter asked 
me to buy her a watch. I found a 
toy one that I thought would suit her 
fancy. When I gave it to her, she 
said, ““No, Mama, I don’t want this 
one; I want one that whispers.” 

HELEN R. DICKER 
Flasher, North Dakota 


Nancy was taking her first music 
lesson. The teacher started to fa- 
miliarize her with the parts of the 
piano, but it remained for Nancy to 
discover the pedals and solemnly ask, 
“When do I put on the brakes?” 

IRENe SCOTT 
Yuma, California 








The Children’s Corner 


With the March 1948 issue, 
we ceased publication of “The 
Children’s Corner.” During the 
more than eight years of its 
existence it has included verse 
= children of all grades from 
all over the United States and 
from a few foreign countries. 

















APRIL is the school month when text. 
book selection committees really begin 
to function, Let your Wrystown local 
representative help you. 


Orr 


VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 


OPI 


FORMAT of Easy GrowrTs In REapING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy on THE Eves. 


arrry 


HOW serious is the Crists tv Epuca- 
TION? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have’already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 


rrw 


THAT life is to become more complex 
and noisier is one conclusion to be 
drawn from statistics which show that 
by 1995, our deaf population will nearly 
double the present 2 million. 


ore 


“INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, Artrametic We Usz. 


arrw 


SPRING—‘“‘when well apparel’d April on 
the: heel of limping winter treads” —is 
a season for everything. We select it 
specifically to commemotate the immor- 
tal Shakespeare — obiit April 23, 1616. 


Tn iil 


DANNY DICTION 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THE WINSTON 
Dictionary For 


ScHOOLs. 





PHILADELPHIA 
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“HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Page THE feet of birds are the hard- 
37 est part for children to draw. 
The teacher can help by drawing on 
the blackboard one step at a time. 
Draw the upper part of the leg as far 
as the joint, and say, “Notice this 
line is short.” Then draw the lower 
part ef the leg, and say, “This line 
is longer and slants in the opposite 
direction.” Repeat these lines to 
show thickness. Now add the feet, 
drawing the back toe first. 


Page ONE of our big aims in ele- 


mentary-school art is to teach 
appreciation. This ‘lesson on design 
adds one more way to teach it. Chil- 
dren who have worked on designs like 
those shown here will appreciate peas- 
ant emhbroidery. Without such les- 
sons as this, many children would be 
unaware of the interesting designs in 
modern textiles. 

This lesson offers opportunities for 
the children to use their powers of 
invention. Some of them, unless 
stimulated by the teacher, repeat the 
same thing over and over. 

Parents should be advised to help 
a child save his original designs in 
an attractive box or folio. The child 
should be encouraged to take it out 
and show his designs to visitors in 


University of Chicago 


the home. This encourages him to 
make more. Our future designers 
are children of today. 


Page THE envelope basket furnishes 
39 ; 
another good opportunity for 
original decoration. The gummed 
reinforcements can be arranged in 
different ways. Some-child may ar- 
range four of them in an even row. 
Another child may arrange two to 
represent tall flowers on the left side 
and two placed lower down to repre- 
sent shorter flowers. These centers 
can be changed into flowers in many 
ways, using different colors. The 
leaves can be made in different ways 
also. Some children will like to paint 
decorations on the handle. 

After children have made the jon- 
quil basket shown on this page, many 
of them will change the design when 
they make baskets at home. Some 
will paint tulips, and others imagi- 
nary flowers. 


Page CHILDREN who wish to draw 
rainy-day pictures will receive 
help from this page. When they 
attempt to draw umbrellas open or 
closed, the ones on this page will 
show them how. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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The Growing 
Story 


by RUTH KRAUSS, author of The 
Carrot Seed. Pictures by Phyllis 
Rowand. The lovely excitement of 
the changing seasons and the im- 
portant business of growing. Ages 
4-8, $1.75 


It Looked Like 
Spilt Milk 


Written and _ illustrated by 
CHARLES G. SHAW. This book 
shows the child how to play a fas- 
cinating game with clouds, drawing 
on his imagination. Ages 3-6. $1.00 


But Not Billy 


by CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW. All 
the enchantment of a baby in his 
changing moods is caught in this 
story of little Billy. With beautiful 
life-like drawings by Lys Gassal. 
Ages 4-8, 1.75 


To order these books 


Mail this Coupon> 








You who teach young children will 
want these Harper books for boys 
and girls in your classroom library 


Jenny's 
First Party 


by ESTHER AVERILL. Old friends 
—and new ones, too—of Jenny, the 
shy little black cat heroine of The 
Cat Club and The School for Cats, 
will welcome this winning story of 
her first party. Just published. 
Ages 5-10. $1.50 


The Story of 
Florida 


Lithographs by CORNELIUS De- 
WITT. Text by MAY McNEER. 
Florida’s colorful history—from 
Everglades Seminoles to winter 
tourists—in the latest of the “Re- 
gions of America” books. Ages 
5-10. $1.50 


ee ee ee a ee es 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. 311 
| 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. | 


[* Please send me the books checked below ; 


1 © But Not Billy $1.75 [ The Growing Story $1.75 | 


| © It Looked Like 





C0 Jenny's First Party $1.50 J 


J Spilt Mitk — $1.00) The Story of Florida $1.50 J 
| | enclose Check () Money order () Send C.0.D. 0 | 
I 
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,,. lilarian Cnc? 


-, ™, 
Apple 
for 


pi Flattering? Just try it on. Every 
ine and detail is designed to make 


it your pet dress. We’ve even done 
it in duplicate, it’s that wonderful. 
Of Burlington Sheer Crepe in black, 
navy and pastels; also fine combed 
cotton in cool summer pastels. 


12 to 44 and half-sizes. About $20.00 


| Available 

/ at store 
nearest you— 

coh ~~ or write 


" BROOKMEADE, 1375 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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WONDERFUL 
WYOMING 


¥ Beings 
ee Scenic West 


1948 Program 
Fuil Quarter Ten Weeks 


First Term June 14 to July 16 
Second Term July 19 to Aug. 28 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce 
and Industry, Engineering, Law and 
Agriculture. 


Bachelors, Masters, Doctors Degrees 

FEATURES —International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- 
riculum, Elementary, Secondary, School 
Administration, Recreation, Community- 
School, and Resource-Use. 


Combine Recreation with Study 
Sixteen Tours including Yellowstone, 
Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier National 
and Black Hills Parks—Recreation 
Camp, Riding Academy, Western Lore. 


UNIVERSITY oF | 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 
Director Summer Session, Dept. I 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 
es 

I ND iertnernnnicsertnctinintsennimnipenntiimayeen 





Special Int — detniaiai 











PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary ® Kindergarten ® Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS . 
10 weeks — 6 weeks — 4 weeks — 2 weeks 
Approved for training under “G.I, Bul af Rights” 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, lil. 





AALDRLLAO AANA RANA AAA NAD AO ND D 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


in, Temple University offers a wide 
ection of graduate undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the re University facilities available 
t ers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
ort Ga 
a degree, you at e 
Summer ‘Sessions are ideally sulted to 
your s. apart from its educa- 
tional ad . the University—and 

the city of and 
oy a nas ~-- AL. 

ties, You'll enjoy s 

oom Philadelphia. 


a Rokeaey ads + 
TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 

Efe Ta tra Bl 
Sd be 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 9) 


This page also gives help to any- 
one who wishes to draw a picture of 
a child walking away from the ob- 
server. It shows how to make the 
forward foot higher on the page, and 
it shows how to draw the sole of the 


nearer foot leaving the ground. 


a GIRLS and boys will enjoy 
*1  Jooking at this page of pictures 
drawn by other children. The pic- 
ture of the three girls will inspire 
them to make patterns on clothes in 
their pictures. The picture of the 
birds will remind them that strong 
contrasts of light and dark are 
artistic. - 


Pase AFTER 


a children have made 


houses like these and others 
that they originate, they will enjoy: 
(1) putting hollyhocks or sunflowers 
near the house; (2) putting trées at 
the back and perhaps to one side near 
the front; or (3) painting a picture 
of a house reflected in the water, of 
houses on hillsides, of a house and 
barn, of a house covered with vines, 
and houses with interesting fences 
around them. 


* THE tree pictures on this page 
can be used as examples of 
compositions with large things in 
them. Most children, and also adults 
who have had little experience in 
painting, draw too many small things 
in a composition and fail to draw one 
large thing to tie it all together. 
Tree pictures make a good subject. 
Many children do not feel sure of 
themselves in drawing people and 
animals, but all will attempt to draw 
and paint houses and trees. 


Page SOME children who make these 
“4 rattles will invent original 
ones if the teacher will help them to 
draw other front-view faces of ani- 
mals and people. 

Such rattles are useful to keep in 
a box of miscellaneous properties. 


Pege THE prints of leaves after 
“8 they have been made can be 
used to help children to originate de- 
signs. They can draw leaves of many 
shapes on a paper, making light- 
green veins in some dark-green leaves, 
and the reverse. The leaves should be 
placed in various ways as if they had 
been scattered over the paper. 

Designs on drapery material and 
dress goods often consist of leaves in 
some orderly arrangement. Children 
can group leaves to make an attrac- 
tive unit and repeat the unit to make 
an allover design. 


— CHILDREN learn much from 
seeing illustrations like those 
on this page. After they have 
studied pictures of things that have 
been made, they become inspired to 
make things of a similar nature, using 
different materials; or to use the 
same material to make different 
things. For example, a child might 
use the X-ray film to make little 
stands for party place cards. An- 
other might originate a lamp shade. 
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BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS °¢@ TREES 
INDUSTRIES *® OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for p 
1500 subjects, 374 actual photo. ergot in natural co 
7x9”, gressive views 6 x 8 

ing American industries—Cop abe i 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. pecial Se- 
lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00, 

Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
plete picture collection. 


Beautiful COLOR CHART 


COLOR BOOK 
OF BIRDS 


8% x 11” book of bird 
subjects in full colors, 
with outline of each for 
coloring. Special price 
25e each, 6 for $1.00. 


Want a Bird House ? 


Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 
America’s foremost bird 
authority. 


It’s Progressive — 


JOSEPH i. DODSON co. 
875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 





It’s Interesting — It’s Educational — 


What Is? 


Teaching girls and boys to love beautiful pictures, Ip 
later years, they will thank you. 


VWhe Per<Pictures 


Used in schools and homes for nearly aad years in 
the study of art, literature, etc. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3% 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 beautiful art subjects, each 544 x 8; or 30 for children; or 30 kittens, 
dogs, ete. You will be delighted with them. 


ooh Bird Study:—a set of 25 common birds, each 7 x 9, with a brief description of each, 
or 


Large CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 26 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


TEACHERS AGENCY; ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Missoula, Mont. | Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments, 
Member N. A.T. A. Unlimited opportunities throughout the West. Enroll 
83 years’ superior placement service now for 1948 vacencies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. Bach enststive tn coder te help the ctadente to ls 


teachers. eee 
Chicago 4, Illinois ied a to t ond ow 
tors. Our corviee io aathen wide, Member N.A.T.A 


It’s Inexpensive, 


Aurora Guide Reni } Minimum order, 60 cents. 

















We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


EEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 
TEACHERS COME WEST- 
1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire West, 
including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unex- 
celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc- 
cessful in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M—NATA. 





— ee ee 


——... eS 
| ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


AGENT ¥ 


110 US.NaAT Bann Bi NVER 

















EDUCATION SERVICE BUREAU 
Columbia, Missouri 


Last year we recommended teachers 
and administrators in 46 different 
states. Registration for 1948 free. 


Ae WE CAN HELP YOU. 


PAUL YATES * “S25 
HUGHES: 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
CLARK - BREWER [rrr tus! Pulses Bide [cstumbia Big. | Dierks Bldg. 


East, West, North, South! 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Grade Teachers Wanted Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


lember of N. A. T. A. 
. Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Boulder West. We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pic 
tures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollmeng. Send stamp for free enroiiment. Once a member always « member. 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 5; Ssurawean tes oy SES Aon Aeon 
% vag GANGIE For "ear 


Suffolk Teachers’ Bureau 
Roseoe Proprietor 



































” Chicago, Ilinois 
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candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
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Choose an Oregon college for your 
summer study, for the extra-cur- 
ricular activities are as richly re- 
warding and as varied as your 
study. Oregon’s offerings are 
varied and inviting — the climate, 
delightful, and the staff of resident 
and visiting instructors impres- 
sive. Undergraduate work can be 
completed at any of the half or 
full-quarter sessions. Graduate 
work can be completed at the Uni- 
versity, Oregon State College, or 
the Portland Session which com- 
bines courses from all Oregon in- 
stitutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 15 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 15 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 15 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 14 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 14 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 14 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 14 
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For further information or catalog write 
Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Room 207 ©, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 





TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, complet- 

of wok in On 


.| ing a successful piece 


classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
would like to do so, but don’t know 
exactly how to go about it. Here are 
a number of points to keep in mind. 


How To Supmir MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Be sure that 
your name and address are on the 
back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by April first for the Septem- 
ber issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INstRucTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club” 
and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to the spe- 
cific directions given in those depart- 
ments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


THe Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 





WONDERFUL 


Dari-Rich 





Combination 
BALL POINT PEN and 
Mechanical PENCIL 
Both me ecnatangeen)y eral ZS? 


and one Dari-Rich bottle cap or Dari-Rich 
trademark from paper milk bottle 


NOT A GADGET—Bet a FINE WRITING INSTRUMENT! 


Pen has same fine construction as used in better grade Bal! : 
Point Pen! Carries its own ink—no refilling or dipping! ey 
Combined with the pen is a fine mechanical pencil, that 

propels, repels, expels the lead—mechanism of type used “ 
in some pencils costing $1.00 or more! 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS OFFER! ' 


Yes, this fine Pen-Pencil combination was made to Dari- k 
ich specifications—and is available only through this } 
offer! It’s a real beauty—with a modern red plastic barrel, 
and all metal parts in bright finish! The pen contains a 
special improved ink for fine writing quality; the pencil 
uses standard leads. And every unit leaves the factory care- 
fully inspected, in perfect writing condition! And with pen, 
you'll get information on how to get ink replacement 
cartridges at nominal cost! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! 
You know about Dari-Rich chocolate flavored drink! This 
delicious fresh dairy drink is served in school cafeterias R 
from coast to coast! And in millions of homes! Now we —_ 
want you to try it yourself! Order a oe of Dari-Rich : 
from your local dairy or food store! Then—mail the cou- § 
n! Send only 25c and a Dari-Rich bottle cap, or Dari- = 
ich trademark from a i ~ milk bottle! The combina- ff, & 
tion Ball Point Pen an echanical Pencil will be sent a 


to you postpaid! ‘ , 
his Is What You Send ay 
the bottle cap or =< —r 
poper milk bottle! es 






~ Offer is open to your Pupils, also! 
Post this advertisement on Bulletin Board, 
or pass it around among your students! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
To BOWEY’S, INC. 401 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a 
send m 


Please 





pecancagvenbhbectpspeodctgnecesemencossesbete combinati 
(number of Pen & Pencils wanted) ae 
Ball Point Pens and Mechanical Pencils. I enclose 
(25¢ for each combination set) 
and one Dari-Rich bottle cap or trademark from paper milk bottle for each 
combination I have ordered. 


POSSESS OOH E HOOT EEE ESE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE E EEE EEE EEOEES 


ESE ACE oak SE Ae Pe oy REO Dis hc cuncactie cs wes ; 
ae ES BL RS FE) SK Sy ck 


Offer Jane 30, 1948. Good only in Continental U.S.A. 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States were 
asked whether their children had benefited from having THE 
WORLD BOOK. 88% said “Yes”—nearly 9 out of 10! They 
reported their children advanced more rapidly, got better 
grades, were more interested in school work. 


Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with even 
greater confidence. For the completely new WORLD BOOK 
is finer than ever before in its 30-year history. Not merely a 
revision—it has been completely rebuilt from cover to cover. 


New page format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new print- 
ing plates throughout; new articles and pictures by the thou- 
sand; new and larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. 
Get your order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing 
capacity. 





ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a World Book summer fran- 
chise. Write now for details to The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Dept. 1-448, Chicago |, Illinois. 











PJ ZA AA AA 


Completely Neuwr Produced at a cost of more than $2,000,000! 
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Harold M. Lambert 








PETS ON THE FARM 


The boy handles the baby pigs they are kindly treated. How 
carefully, because he knows that will he feed and care for them to 
they will be healthier animals if help them grow and be happy? 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 
Animals and Their Babies 


ying seatwork offer material for a study of how 
children compose similar stories about their pets. 


These primary stories and the accom 
animals care for their young. Let 












» © 


One spring day Betty and Bob 
went to visit a farm. 

Mr. Day lived on the farm. 

He took Betty and Bob to see 
the baby animals. 

First, Mr. Day fed the chickens. 

Mother Hen helped her babies 
find food. 





Soon Mr. Day opened a gate. 

A baby calf ran to its mother. 

“Oh, may | feed the baby calf?” 
asked. Bob. 

“The mother will feed it,” said 
Mr. Day. 


“She will give it milk. 


_ She is a good mother.” 











Just then the children saw a 
mother cat. 

She had a kitten in her mouth. 

“She is not a good mother,” 
said Betty. 

“She will hurt her baby.” 

“No,” said Mr. Day. “She will 
carry it to a safe place.” 
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“Do all mothers take care of 
their babies?” asked Bob. 
“No,” said Mr. Day. “Mother 

Frog is one who does not.” 
“Then we must always feed the 
baby frogs,” said Bob. 


“They can get their own food,” 
said Mr. Day. 











Seatwork for “Animals and Their Babies” 





Each little word has a big 


“ word beside if. . 
Draw a line under the little 

. word in each big one. - 

hs far farm 

, live lived 

dl it visit 

" an animals 
other mother 

d open | opened 
ask asked 
help helped 
chicken chickens 


Box the words in each set 
that say the same thing. 


Visit 
went 
Visits 
— use 
Visit 


helps 
him 
helped 
here 


helped 


lived 


long 


lives 


last 
lived 


old 
open 
opened 
opens 
opened 


took 
take 
tell 
foo 
took 


mother 
mothers 
mouth 
mouths 
mouth 





Fold your paper in 4 parts. 
Draw a picture on each part. 


1. Draw a hen and her babies. 


They are eating food. 


2. Draw a mother cow. 
Draw her baby calf. 


3. Draw a mother cat. 
Draw 3 baby kittens. 


SY. 


4. Draw a mother frog. 
She is by a pond. 








Write Yes if the sentence is 


true. 


Write No if it is false. 


Betty and: Bob went to a farm. 


They saw baby animals. 
They fed the baby calf. 
The hen is a good mother. 


The cat is a good mother. 


The calf drinks milk. 
Mother Frog feeds her babies. 
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HEETS of manila paper lay be- 


fore the children. We had 
previously talked about the histo- 
ry of water transportation, from 
the time man discovered that he 
could cross streams on a log until 
he was sailing away in ships with 
great flapping sails and, finally, 
to the time when he was crossing 
the seas in modern luxury liners. 
Now, we were going to put the 
facts we had learned into pic- 
tures. 

“Do we have to draw?” one 
child protested. 

“Don’t you want to?” I asked. 

“Let’s make boats instead,” he 
proposed. 

That was the beginning of the 
boat project in our room. Instead 
of drawing the things we had 
studied, we begaa to twist and 
turn the paper, fashioning it into 
crude models of some of the boats 
about which we had been reading. 
The first and simplest procedure 
was to roll a part of the paper in- 
to a cylinder, paste a round piece 
over the end, and call it a log. A 
man was made to ride on the log. 
Then the children began to ex- 
periment. One child cut out a 
paddle for the man to use. An- 
other cut a hole in the log and put 
the man inside. 

“When men learned to cut 
holes in logs, they didn’t get so 
wet,” they generalized. 

Another child explained that 
the hole in the log also helped 
man to carry things. He cut some 
brightly colored “parcels” from 
scraps of paper to place in the 
hole in his log. 

A group of children put their 
logs together to form a raft. 
They drew a man with a pole in 
his hand to steer the raft. They 
made objects of paper as cargo for 
the raftsman to use as articles of 
trade. 

One pupil suggested that boats 
became “streamlined” so they 
would glide through the water 
more easily. He fashioned his 
cylinder so that the ends took a 
pointed shape. 

“We should have some kind of 
water to sail the boats on,” one 
child suggested. I offered them 
the use of the reading table, 
which they covered with white 
paper. On this they painted a 
river with grassy banks on both 
sides. On this river they ar- 
ranged their first boat display. 

During the next activity pe- 
riod, we talked about sailboats. 
The following morning 4 child 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LOIS MAXWELL MAHAN 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Linden School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Here is a social-studies class that enlivened its 
unit on water transportation by constructing mod- 
els of many kinds of boats in activity periods. 




















FIG. 1 
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FIG. 3 
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FIG. 2 




















FIG. 4 








FIG. 6 








brought a boat made from a sim- 
ple block of wood, one end of 
which had been sawed in a round- 
ed fashion. His sail was a trian- 
gular cloth with the wider side 
attached to a nail driven perpen- 
dicularly into the block. The oth- 
er corner of the sail was tacked at 
the end of the block. 

The class felt that more com- 
plex sailboats were too intricate 
to reproduce so they drew and 
cut out silhouettes of the different 
ones on stiff cardboard. They 
used wires to attach sails of paper. 
Some of the boats had places for 
oars as well as sails. 

A few days later, we read of an 
old-fashioned canal and learned 
that the boats were pulled along 
it by horses. The pupils looked 
at a picture of a canalboat that 
had a family living on it. 

“That boat looks like a box 
with another on top of it,” a boy 
volunteered. The children made 
more observations: “The top is 
smaller than the bottom of the 
boat.” “The bottom of the boat 
is rounded in front.” “The horse 
and driver are walking along a 
path beside the boat.” Together 
we decided to depict the story. 

We used a stocking box for the 
bottom and first deck of the boat. 


The ends of the box were rounded: :- 


by cutting the sides loose a few 
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inches back, and cutting the flat 
part of the box to the desired 
shape. The sides were then put 
back around the point, pasted to- 
gether and taped to the flat part 
of the box. The second deck was 
a small candy box fastened to 
the first deck. The class painted 
the boat to resemble the boat de- 
scribed in the story. 

Part of the class made card- 
board figures of a man and a 
brown horse. They made the 
harness for the horse of brown 
woolen thread, and hitched him 
to the boat. They made figures 
of members of the family liv- 
ing on the boat. Another group 
found an unused table on which 
they built the canal. 

The table on which the ca- 
nal was constructed was an inch 
higher than the river on the oth- 
er table. They decided that their 
boat could not jump back and 
forth from the canal to the river. 
After reading for the necessary 
information, the class made locks 
of construction paper for the boat 
to pass through. 

From this point on, the chil- 
dren felt that nothing was im- 
possible. After we read about 
the steamboat, boxes of all sizes 
were brought into the classroom. 
One. little girl came with a river 
steamboat practically built, com- 


We Made Boats Instead 


plete with an imitation paddle 
wheel in the back made by cut- 
ting slits in a piece of paper. Her 
worry was how to make a smoke- 
stack. 

“That’s easy,” someone said. 
“Just roll up paper like a log— 
only color it black.” 

“Some of the first steamboats 
had sails,” the children remem- 
bered. This problem was solved 
by making paper sails, pasted 
to masts of brown cardboard and 
attached to the boat. 

That day we read of a trip on 
an ocean liner. 

“Can we make a liner?” I in- 
quired. 

“We can make anything, if 
we've got a box!” one brave fel- 
lew boasted. 

And so, following the direc- 
tions and pictures given on this 
page, we made a “mighty” ocean 
liner, proving that, with imagi- 
tion and a box, we could make 


anything. 


MAKING AN OCEAN LINER 


The lid of a rectangular box, 
the size depending upon the 
available space, forms the hull 
and first deck of the ocean liner 
(Fig. 1). The bottom of the 
box, with its sides removed, is cut 
in half crosswise. One half is 
shaped to resemble a ship’s bow 
and the other half, the stern (Fig. 
2). These pieces are pasted to the 
top of the box so that the pointed 
ends protrude (Fig. 3). A strip 
of manila paper, an inch wider 
than the height of the box, is 
pasted around this, completing 
the hull (Fig. 4).. 

Other decks are made by at- 
taching smaller boxes to the first 
deck (Fig. 5). Masts are made 
of cardboard and glued to the 
ends of the box that forms the 
second deck. A cord, fastened at 
the top of each mast and to the 
ends of the boat, serves as a radio 
aerial. A cord stretched between 
the masts has bright colored pa- 
per pennants hanging from it. 
The smokestacks are strips of pa- 
per, colored, pasted to form cyl- 
inders, and attached to the top 
decks of the boat. 

The finished boat (Fig. 6) may 
be painted if desired. Lifeboats 
and equipment considered too 
complicated to construct may be 
painted on the boat. 

Many types of boats can be 
constructed following the plan of 
the liner. Tugs to pull the liner 


can be made from matchboxes. 
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HILE studying food as part 

of our third-grade work 
in social studies, we discussed at 
length the best foods to eat for 
an ideal breakfast. The children 
kept daily charts on which they 
recorded what they had eaten for 
breakfast. Every day we talked 
these over, and made suggestions 
for improvement where needed. 

There was at least one common 
kind of cooked cereal which was 
unfamiliar to most of the chil- 
dren. It was suggested that we 
cook some of this cereal at school 
so that every child could taste it. 
This suggestion met with general 
approval, and a class cereal party 
was planned. 

The principal and twelve teach- 
ers were invited. Since they all 
accepted, attendance at our party 
totaled fifty persons. 

Pupils brought to school their 
own bowls and spoons. Volun- 
teers brought extra bowls and 
spoons for our guests as well as 
filled sugar bowls and pitchers for 
milk. Cooking was done on an 
electric plate which we borrowed. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ISABEL R. CROTTY 


Teacher, Third Grade, D. F. Burns School, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Groups were formed for the 
following purposes: 

1. To write invitations to the 
party. 

2. To borrow from the Home- 
making Department a kettle, a 
measuring cup, and a large spoon; 
to return the borrowed items; 
and to write a note of thanks. 

3. To collect money to pur- 
chase milk. 

4. To buy the milk at a neigh- 
borhood store and to return the 
empty bottles. 

5. To measure the water, the 
salt, and the cereal for all. 

6. To stir cereal while cooking. 

7. To set our table for self- 
service with cover, napkins, tiny 
plant in center, milk, sugar, dish- 
es, spoons. 

8. To pass towels to use as 
place mats for the protection of 
pupils’ desks and also to pass pa- 
per napkins. 


9. To make sure that there 
would be enough dishes and silver 
for all; to wash and dry them, 
and to wash dish towels, after the 
party. 

10. To pass a wastepaper bas- 
ket for used napkins and towels. 

The party was a huge success. 
Every child had a duty to per- 
form and did it well, but there 
was a minimum amount of work 
for each one to do. The principal 
and the guest teachers enjoyed 
the party very much. 

‘It was gratifying afterward to 
hear parents say that their chil- 
dren really enjoyed eating the 
once unfamiliar cereal for break- 
fast at home after we had had 
such a good time cooking and eat- 
ing it at school. 

In addition to the nutritional 
values, this experience was bene- 
ficial to the pupils in many other 
ways, some of which follow. 


What We Learned at Our Coreal Party 


1. They learned to write in- 
vitations to a party and also to 
write a thank-you note. 

2. They learned to say grace 
before meals. 

3. They experimented with ar- 
ranging an attractive table. 

4. They discovered the impor- 
tance of measuring ingredients 
accurately. 

§. They learned to pass foods 
politely. 

6. They found out how to col- 
lect dishes systematically. 

7. They washed and dried the 
dishes and towels satisfactorily. 

8. They practiced proper table 
manners. 

9. They had experience in so- 
cial conversation with guests. 

10. They had the experience of 
enjoying a party which they had 
planned. 

11. They realized that many 
hands make light work. 

Later in the year we hope to 
have another party for the pupils 
to enjoy, so that they can put into 
practice some of the things which 
they learned at this party. 


How Photography Can Aid in Teaching Reading 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JOHN A. BUELKE 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 


HE primary teacher who is 
the owner of a camera, and 
is willing to use a little time and 
film, has a fine teaching resource 
at her command. Lower-grade 
teachers who do not have cameras 
may be able to arrange for some- 
one to take a few pictures which 
can be used effectively as teaching 
aids. The illustrations given here 
are a record of an activity carried 
out by ‘one first-grade group as 
part of their initial reading expe- 
riences. 

Photographs were made of the 
pupils and their teacher engaged 
in ‘various classroom activities. 
With the help of another teacher, 
and the school darkroom facili- 
ties, 11” x 14” enlargements were 
made from the prints. 

The girls and boys mounted 
these large prints on 16” x 28” 
mounts and composed the stories 
to go with them. These stories 
were reproduced in manuscript 
writing by the teacher. The-de- 
velopment of the sentences, mo- 
tivated by the fascination of 


seeing themselves in the pictures, 


and the subsequent meaningful 
reading, were worth-while activ- 
ities for the girls and boys. Plans 
were made and carried out in co- 





operative fashion. The final task 
was the assembling of the individ- 
ual mounts into a large book, for 
which covers were made. 
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While this project is especially 
easy for schools having darkroom 
facilities, there are, of course, oth- 
er means of getting enlargements 
of photographs. Frequently the 
children have amateur photogra- 
phers in their families who are 
willing to co-operate. Local pho- 
tographers will make enlarge- 
ments at reasonable cost, or the 
negatives may be mailed to larger 
concerns in near-by cities. 

Activities of the community, as 
well as those of the classroom, 
make interesting subjects for the 
camera. A more extensive proj- 
ect of this type might include the 
development of a series of books 
containing pictures and _ stories 
about children and their commu- 
nity. 

Children’s experiences and the 
vocabulary which the experiences 
call for are resources that need 
recognition in primary reading 
plans. The interests of the chil- 
dren, and the creative opportu- 
nity provided by photography, 
deserve more consideration by 
elementary teachers. 
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Woolly Lamb — 


GRACE VREELAND RIDER 


OOLLY LAMB ran about the 
farmyard kicking up her 
heels. She was only a year old 
and she had been shut up all win- 
ter, so this was something new, 
and fun! She had found an open- 
ing in the fence about the pasture 
lot and, when she was sure no one 
was looking, had slipped through 
the opening and run away! 

The first thing Woolly noticed 
in the yard was Farmer’ Page’s 
hothouse where tiny plants were 
growing. The sun glistened and 
sparkled on the panes of glass, 
making it look like a house of 
magic. Woolly slowed down to 
a walk and went up closer to the 
magic house. Then she stopped 
abruptly, for there, right in front 
of her, was another woolly lamb, 
staring straight at her. 

“Hello,” she said timidly, “did 
you get out, too?” 

There was no answer; the lamb 
just kept on staring at Woolly. 
Woolly fidgeted; the lamb fidg- 
eted. Woolly picked up one fore- 
foot; so did the lamb. Woolly 
picked up her other forefoot; so 
did the lamb. 

“Well, of all things!” Woolly 
looked puzzled. Then after a 
minute of wondering, she laughed 
and laughed. “Why, the other 
lamb is only the reflection of my 
very own self in a window of the 
little glass house,” she said. 

All of a sudden she stopped 
laughing. “Hm-m-m,” she said, 
looking at herself in the glass as 
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she turned from side to side. “So 
that is the way I look! Why, 
I’m pretty; I might even say I’m 
beautiful. I have lovely, tight, 
curly wool. Yes, indeed, I guess 
I’m the prettiest animal on this 
big farm—perhaps in the whole 


* world.” 


This made Woolly feel good. 
She lifted her head high and 
walked on into the farmyard to 
show herself. 

She stopped by the chicken 
coop to watch the chickens pick- 
ing up the grain that Farmer Page 
had scattered for them. “Poor 
chickens,” she said, “they haven’t 
warm, woolly coats; they have 
only feathers.” The chickens kept 
on pecking at the grain, too busy 
to notice Woolly strutting up and 
down outside the chicken yard. 

Just then Smokey, the gray cat, 
walked by. “Now look at that 
cat,” said Woolly. “I suppose she 
thinks she has a fine fur coat. 
Why, it’s as straight as a string— 
no curls at all. I’m sure she 
wishes she had a coat like mine.” 
Woolly waited for Smokey to ad- 
mire her, but Smokey walked by 
without so much as wiggling her 
whiskers. 

For a moment Woolly was a bit 
disappointed, but it was only for 
a moment. She started frisking 
about and finally came to the 
pigpen. “My! My! Just look at 
those little pigs.” Woolly Lamb 
turned her nose right up in the 
air. (Continued on page 92) 
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Billy and the Smells 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


mxy’s Uncle Jack had one 

of the queerest stores in 
the world. It was a store of 
SMELLS. He sold all varieties of 
smells—delicate lavender - smells 
that made you think of violets in 
a glen; big crimson smells like 
geraniums; sweet fairy smells like 
tiny white lilies. He had blue 
smells, green smells, silver smells 
—and bad smells, too! He had 
big, ugly smells, but he didn’t 
often sell them. Very few people 
wanted bad smells. 

But one day, when Billy was 
watching the store while Uncle 
Jack ate his lunch, the telephone 
bell rang and a man’s voice said, 
“This is Farmer Tate. I want 
you to get a bottle of your very 
worst smell ready for me at once. 
My wife will be in to pick it up 
in a few minutes.” 

Billy was startled but che said 
politely, “Yes, sir, Mr. Tate, I'll 
take care of it at once. But may 
I ask what you want it for?” 

“I want it to scare the weasels 
and pack rats away from my 
chicken house,” answered Farmer 
Tate. .“They bother the chicks, 
and they’ve been stealing every 
egg the hens have laid. Be sure 
that you give me a horrible smell. 
Pll need it to keep. those rascals 
away.” 

Billy was somewhat uncertain 
about it, but he looked over the 
bottles and read the labels on 
all the bad ones. They were in 
dark bottles. One label said, 
“BAD.” “TERRIBLE,” said an- 
other. “UGH! UGH!” was on a 
third. Finally Billy chose a bot- 
tle that had HORRIBLE written 
on it. “Mr. Tate said to send a 
horrible smell,” he said to him- 
self, as he wrapped up the bottle 
and put it on the counter where 
Mrs. Tate could get it. 

He had just finished when in 
came Miss Pink. “Well, Billy,” 
she said, in a nervous voice, “I 
see you are in charge today. Do 
you have a very beautiful, peace- 
ful, delicious, luscious, sweet, 
and fascinating fragrance that 
I can use at the Ladies’ Tea this 


afternoon? I want something 
very special to make my house 
seem like a corner of Paradise.” 

“We have every kind of smell, 
Miss Pink, so I’m sure that we can 
fill your needs,” Billy answered. 
He and Miss Pink looked over 
the bottles of sweet smells until 
Miss Pink-found one she wanted. 
It was in a tall, graceful bottle. 

Billy wrapped it and set it on 
the counter while he put the 
money carefully in Uncle Jack’s 
money till and gave Miss Pink 
hes change. Miss Pink was about 
to pick up her bottle when she 
changed her mind. “T’ll leave this 
here and pick it up on my way 
home, after I’ve done my other 
shopping,” she decided. 

She had just gone out of the 
door when in came Mrs. Tate. 
She was in a great hurry. She 
paid Billy, picked up a bottle, and 
hurried out. 

Billy climbed on a high stool 
and looked at the clock. It was 
almost time for Uncle Jack to be 
back: “He’ll be surprised at how 
good business has been,” reflected 
Billy. “He'll be especially sur- 
prised that I sold a bad smell, 
because I’ve never done that be- 
fore.” 

Billy’s eyes dropped to the 
counter, and his glance lingered 
on Miss Pink’s bottle, tied and 
waiting for her. . Suddenly he 
jerked up straight, so fast that he 
almost tipped over the stool. 

“That isn’t Miss Pink’s bot- 
tle!” he exclaimed aloud. “That 
is the stubby one with the hor- 
rible smell! Mrs. Farmer Tate 
picked up the wrong bottle. She 
got the good smell.” 

Billy didn’t know what to do! 
He knew he shouldn’t leave the 
store, but when he saw by the 
clock that Uncle Jack would be 
back any minute he grabbed his 
cap and hurried outside. “I may 
be able to find Mrs. Tate and 
stop her before she starts for 
home,” he decided. ' 

Quickly Billy traveled up the 
street. He poked his head in at 
every store (Continued on page 83) 
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No Dogs Allowed 


MARION 


*ITTLE Bobby Randall wanted 
Z a dog. It could be any kind 
of dog—big or little, spotted or 
plain, poodle or hound. He just 
wanted a dog to romp with him 
after school and on Saturday, to 
keep him company while he wait- 
ed for his mother to come home 
from her office, and to sleep be- 
side his bed at night. 

Bobby even thought that if he 
had a dog to amaze people when 
he called at houses to ask for 
waste paper, they would give him 
lots of papers, just as they gave 
them to Piggy Pritchet. 

Piggy lived in a big house next 
door to Queens’ Court, the hous- 
ing settlement where Bobby lived, 
and he had a little fox terrier 
named “Ping.” Ping went every- 
where Piggy went, to the store, 
to ball games, and sometimes even 
to school, but he went right home 
when Piggy told him to. Ping 
could walk upright on his hind 
legs, sit up and balance a ball on 
his nose, and do other tricks. He 
did tricks when Piggy made calls 
for the waste-paper drive, and 
some folks were so pleased that 
they even gave Piggy their pa- 
pers which they hadn’t read yet! 

Piggy’s real name was Edgar, 
but everyone called him “Piggy.” 
He and Bobby were in the same 
grade at school. The pupils were 
keeping track of the waste paper 
that each one collected during an 
all-school drive. 








BECKLER 


Piggy had the highest score in 
the room. Bobby had the lowest 
score, and Piggy made fun of it. 
“Hey, look at Bobby’s score!” he 
would jeer. 

It was the very last day of the 
waste-paper drive, and Bobby had 
come to the end of the houses 
with his express wagon empty as 
usual. He had had to take his 
music lesson first. So by the time 


he started out to collect papers. 


the answer had been the same at 
every house. Yes, a fat boy with 
a purple beanie and the cutest 
fox terrier had been along ahead 
of him. He had been given all 
the papers. 

Bobby sat down on the curb. 
He felt very sorry for himself. 
He wished for a dog—an amazing 
fellow, as big as a hippopotamus, 
with a shaggy green coat, and 
a roar like a lion. Then he bet 
folks would hand out papers! 

Bobby yanked off his beanie 
and threw it, with all his might, 
far off into the dust. Imagine his 
surprise when a dog brought it 
back to him! It was a little red 
dog with long floppy ears and sad 
brown eyes. He sat down very 
close to Bobby and looked up at 
him somberly, holding the beanie 
in his mouth. 

When Bobby touched the little 
dog he wagged his tail and the 
sadness melted from his eyes. 

Bobby took his beanie and put 
his arm around the little dog and 





stroked his long, silky ears. He 
snuggled closer. Bobby felt ex- 
cited inside. Here was his dog! 
He stood up, pulled his beanie on, 
and picked up his wagon handle. 
He started across the weedy field 
ahead. The little dog followed, 
staying so close to Bobby that 
their legs kept getting all tangled 
up. 

Across the weedy field was a 
very old house with its paint 
peeled off. There was a big tree 
in the back yard, with a broken 


swing hanging from one of its 
branches. The place looked very 
sad. Piggy would never have 
called at this house! 

Bobby climbed the wobbly 
steps and banged his fist on the 
front door. The little dog sat 
down, leaned against Bobby’s legs, 
and watched the door expectant- 
ly. The door opened with a*creak 
and a little old woman peered out. 
She had a round, pink face and 
a red dust cap over her white 
curls. (Continued on page 84) 


A Day to Remember 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


T was a day to remember, 
partly because the school was 

having a half holiday so that the 
teachers could go to a meeting, 
but mostly because of everything 
that happened. Phyllis had come 
over to spend the afternoon with 
Barbara, and they were sprawled 
on the grass in the backyard try- 
ing to think of April-fool tricks 
to play on people. 

“I can’t think of a thing that 
isn’t either unkind or just plain 
corny,” Phyllis sighed. 

“Let’s forget tricks and bake 
some cookies,” suggested Barbara. 
“I found a new recipe for fruit 
rocks.” 

Both girls belonged to a 4-H 
Club and were learning to cook. 

“Sounds good,” Phyllis agreed. 
Then she went on, “It would be 
a sort of trick if your mother 
found a batch of cookies waiting 
when she got home from her club 
meeting, wouldn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” agreed Barbara. 
“We could make applesauce, too, 
and dessert would be all ready for 
dinner.” 

The girls had already washed 
their hands and were collecting 
all the materials when Barbara’s 
ten-year-old brother Billy and 
his friend George came in. 

“Let us help,” they begged 
wheri the girls told them what 
they were going to do. 

“You'll help more if you go 
outside and play,” said Barbara, 
assuming a grown-up air. 
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“We'll give you some rocks as 
soon as they are out of the oven,” 
Phyllis put in quickly. 

“Yum, yum, good old rocks,” 
said Billy, licking his lips. 

“Hope they won’t be hard as 
rocks,” chuckled George. 

Barbara and Phyllis looked at 
each other, and as soon as the boys 
were out of sight they began to 
laugh. 

“The perfect April-fool joke,” 
giggled Barbara. 

“We can use some of those 


‘ pieces of lava rock that you got 


at Mount Lassen last summer,” 
Phyllis planned. “They’re light 
as cookies.” 

“We'll wrap them in waxed 
paper and put them in a box,” 
added Barbara. 

The: girls waited until the first 
pan of rocks was out of the oven. 
Then they called the boys, and 
handed them the box they had 
prepared. 

“These’ll give us strength for 
our mountain climb,” said George. 

“We're going exploring up on 
the big hill,” Billy explained. 

“Perhaps we shouldn’t have 
done it,” said Barbara after the 
boys had dashed off with their 
prize. 

“They'll know it’s just a joke,” 
replied Phyllis, slipping another 
pan of cookies into the oven. 
“After all; April Fool’s Day 
comes only once a year.” 

“I feel sort of mean, though,” 
said Barbara. (Continued on page 82) 
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Life ua Bog 


‘A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN NELSON 


Formerly, Science Teacher, Grades 3-6, Whittier School, 
Seattle, Washington 


N IMPORTANT aspect of the 
teaching of science is show- 
ing how living things have adapt- 
ed themselves to their various 
environments. The life that exists 
in a bog affords excellent exam- 
ples of adaptation. Since life in a 
bog exists under acid-water con- 
ditions, it is a good idea to plan 
a study of life in a marsh for a 
later time, because there the adap- 
tation is to brackish-water con- 
ditions. 

It is essential for all pupils en- 
gaged in the unit to understand 
the basic conditions which char- 
acterize a bog. Information such 
as the following should be pre- 
sented early in the study. 

A bog is a very wet area having 
almost no means of drainage. In 
northern latitudes the constantly 
decomposing vegetable matter be- 
comes peat. It is often hard to 
tell where a swamp leaves off and 
a bog begins. However, many 
plants that can live in a swamp 
are not adapted to life in a bog. 
Plants need both water and air in 
order to grow. In swamps, the 
roots of plants grow horizontally 
or even upward in order to secure 
air. 

In peat bogs, it is still harder for 
plants to get air. The deep lay- 
ers of peat hold the water and the 
carbon dioxide, which prevents 
oxygen from entering. Acidity 
results and brings about a condi- 
tion which forces plants to react 
much as they would if the land 
were dry. The stems become 
woody and the leaves acquire the 


L. W. Brownell 


characteristics which prevent the 
evaporation of moisture. 

An outline of subject matter, 
questions, and activities on three 
grade levels is presented here. 


GRADES THREE AND 
FOUR 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A. Plants (perennials). 
Labrador tea. 

Swamp laurel. 
Cranberry. 

Hardhack. 

Black twinberry. 
Sundew. 

Skunk cabbage. 
Loosestrife. 

Poison hemlock. 

. Insects. 

Life cycle of insects: 
pupa, larva, adult. 

2. Struggle for existence. 


QUESTIONS 


How long do plants live? 

Hew do they propagate? 

What is the purpose of the 
flower in relation to any plant? 

What flowers in the bog bloom 
in the spring? 

At what stage does an insect 
do its damage to trees? 

What means of protection has 
the insect? 


ACTIVITIES 


Make a class scrapbook of per- 
ennial plants from a bog. 

Compare, as to size and color, 
the flowers that bloom in spring 
with those of summer and fall. 
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Kalmia, or laurel shrubs, have adapted themselves to many 


environments. 
What characteristics are indispensable to the species inhabiting a bog? 
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Examine actual bog specimens. 

Observe an anthill brought in- 
to the room. Note the stages of 
development of the insects. 

Observe a tree being denuded 
by caterpillars. 

Observe any insects that were 
brought into the room in the 
larva stage and have been kept 
through the winter. 

Observe the sundew plant that 
traps gnats. 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A. Plants. 
1. Plants make their own food. 
2. Plants need water. 


L. W. Brownell 








‘D. Shrubs (perennial). 


1. The nature of a shrub. 
2. Shrubs found in a bog. 


QUESTIONS 


How do plants make their own 
food? What is the name of the 
process? What is the green col- 
oring matter of leaves called? 

Why is water necessary to 
plants? 

Can ordinary plants grow in 
salt- or acid-water conditions? 

How does Labrador tea adjust 
itself to acid-water conditions? 

How does the sundew secure 
some of its food? : 

What protects skunk cabbage? 

What protects hardhack? 


Skunk cabbage has an odor which attracts the only insects that are abroad 
so early in the spring—carrion flies. These flies cross-pollinate the plants. 


3. Special adaptations of plants. 

a) Labrador tea has curled 
leaves and fuzz under the leaves 
to hold the moisture. 

b) Sundew has a sticky sub- 
stance which glistens to attract 
insects, and prongs which hold 
and crush the captured insect. 

c) The odor protects skunk 
cabbage. 

d) The tough structure pro- 
tects hardhack. 

4. How plants reproduce. 

a) By means of spores, as ferns 
and fungi. 

b) By means of seeds, as weeds. 

c) By means of cones, as trees. 

d) By means of bulbs, as lily 
of the valley. 

5. How bog plants are useful. 

a) They provide food, as the 
cranberry. 

b) They provide fuel, as peat. 

c) They provide a spongy ma- 
terial (sphagnum moss) in which 
florists pack plants. 

B. Trees (deciduous; evergreen). 
1. Rings show the tree’s annual 
growth. 

2. Trees help make soil, 

3. Fungi injure trees, 

C. Herbs (perennial). 

1. The nature of an herb, 

2. Herbs found in a bog. ° 


Does a bulb die in winter? 

What uses does man find for 
evergreen trees? 

Why are some trees stunted? 

What bog plants can be used 
for food?. For fuel? 

What is an herb? What does 
the root do? What happens to 
the herb in winter? 

What is a shrub? What gives 
it strength to win out over weak- 
er plants? What direction does 
the stem grow in relation to the 
root? 


ACTIVITIES 


Find some fronds of ferns that 
were born this year. 

Observe seedlings coming up 
around trees. 

Observe a tree stump to see 
how the rings are wider during 
years of abundant rainfall. 

Go to a greenhouse and see how 
a florist uses sphagnum moss. 

Make a scrapbook of herbs. In- 
clude their names and something 
about their uses. 

Visit a swamp or a pond and 
note evidence that it has been 
growing smaller due to encroach- 
ing vegetation. 

Notice how nature’ struggles to 
renew itself. (Continued on page 95) 
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For Young Readers_ 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Baby Roo, stories and pictures, by 
Laura Bannon (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; $1.50). 

The farm animals thought Baby Roo 
very strange, until they discovered one 
day that she had a penny in her pocket. 
Large print text and black and white 
drawings sketched from a real baby kan- 
garoo. 


Benny the Bulldozer, by Edith T. 
Hurd; illustrated by Clement Hurd 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $1.25). 

A picture-story book of a bulldozer 
whose job it was to build a road. But 
Benny became stubborn and refused to 
work until the superintendent promised 
that he might lead the Fourth of July 
parade. Excellent pictures of toad ma- 
chinery and road making. 


Desert Animals, by Rita Kissin; il- 
lustrated by Helene Carter (David 
McKay Co., 604 S. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 6; $2.50). 

A beautiful panoramic picture book 
with text in verse, and exotic, soft- 
colored pictures of our western desert 
with its remarkable creatures. 


Fisherman Simms, by Hazel I. Dan- 
necker; pictures by Margaret Brad- 
field (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn.; 
$1.50). 

How Fisherman Simms moved nearer 
his fishing grounds each season until he 
was on the very edge of the lake—and 
then turned right around and went home 
again. 


Here Comes the Peddler! by 
Marion McCook Moodey; illustrated 
by Kyre Markham (Holiday House, 
Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 
$1.50). 

The family, isolated in the mountains, 
during old mining days, looked forward 
all the year to a visit from the peddler. 
Mary Ellen watched and waited and 


hoped for a real “store cloth” dress. The * 


peddler brought not only that but a 
queer new contraption on which the dress 
could be sewn together. 


U.S. Means Us, by Mina Turner; il- 
lustrated by Lloyd Coe (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 ,Park St., Boston 7; 
$1.50). 

A simple book on the workings of the 
United States Government, with clear, 
colored pictures and diagrams that first- 
graders can understand. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Aesop Fables, Ilustrated Junior Li- 
brary, with drawings by Fritz Kredel 
(Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 
Broadway, New York 10; $1.00). 

The best known of Aesop’s fables, 
published as one of this popular series of 
favorite books. There are ten full-color 
illustrations and over seventy black and 
white drawings. 


- 
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Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Enchanted Book, selected by Alice 
Daigliesh; illustrated by Concetta 
Cacciola (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$97 Fifth Ave., New York 17; 
$3.00). 

Twenty-one stories from every land, 
in each of which there is some form of 


enchantment of both anjmals and human 
beings. A book for all ages. 


How Much and How Many, by 
Jeanne Bendick (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18; $2.00). 

The origin of weights and measures, 
with their application to such fields as 
building, printing, medicine, navigation, 
and photography. Easy style with car- 
toonlike drawings. 


Miss Kelly, by Elisabeth Sanxay 
Holding; illustrated by ‘Margaret S. 
Johnson (William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 
$2.00). 

Miss Kelly, a young and beautiful 
tiger cat who can talk, attempts to create 
better understanding between animals of 
the zoo and human beings. 


You and the United Nations, 
written and illustrated by Lois Fisher 
(Children’s Press, Inc., Throop and 
Monroe Sts., Chicago 7; $.60). 

A simple, direct explanation in text, 
drawings, and cartoons of the structure 
and functions of the United Nations. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Behind the Ranges, by Stephen W. 
Meador; illustrated by Edward Shen- 
ton (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17; 
$2.50). 

An adventure story for boys from ten 
to fourteen. The story concerns a bot- 
anist and his son on an expedition to the 
Olympic Mountains in Washington. 


The Betty Betz Party Book, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Betty Betz 
(Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 
Broadway, New York 10; $2.50). 

Designed especially for teen-agers, 
there are plans for party giving, amuse- 
ment of the guests, proper clothes to 
wear, and food to serve. 


Brave Girls, by Harriet C. Philmus 
(Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., 
New York 17; $1.50). 


Exciting stories of Girl Scouts in var- 
ious countries of Europe, in the Dutch 
East Indies, and in the Philippines dur- 
ing World War II. The emphasis is upon 
the effort of the Scouts toward world 
unity and peace. 


Heritage of Freedom, by Frank 
Monaghan (Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey; $3.50). 

The official book of the Freedom Train, 
this handbook of our historic documents 
may be used for constant reference in 
American history classes, or may be read 
with pride and gratitude by any Ameri- 
can, whatever his age. 











SCHOOL TEXTS 


Discovering Our World, by Wil- 
bur L. Beauchamp, Mary Melrose 
Williams, and Glenn O. Blough 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11). Book I} grade 4; 
$1.48. Book II, grade 5; $1.52. Book 
III, grade 6; $1.64. Revised. 


"he superlatively attractive and au- 
thentic color photographs, the teacher’s 
aid hich are included in the Teacher’s 
Edition, the diagrams which so simply 
exv.ain complicated subjects, make this 
revised series, with its larger page size, 
a “natural” for use with elementary- 
school children. ‘ 


“Geography Foundation Series,” 
by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. 
Barton, and Clara Belle Baker (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 7). Through the Day, 
grade 1; $1.28. From Season to 
Season, grade 2; $1.44. In Country 
and City, grade 3; $1.96. 

A geography program designed to pro- 
vide “readiness” in geography. It is de- 
signed for regular instructional use in the 
classroom. All three books feature expe- 
riences of typical children told in story 
form with fine literary quality. This 
content has been determined scientifically 
by the authors from an analysis of im- 
portant physical and cultural features, 
and these are presented to children at 
appropriate levels of their development. 
All of the books are replete with color 
illustrations. 


Language for Daily Use Series, 
Grades 3-6, by Mildred A. Dawson 
and Jonnie Mashburn Miller (World 
Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yon- 
kers 5, N.Y.). Grade 3; $1.40. 
Grade 4; $1.48. Grade 5; $1.52. 
Grade 6; $1.56. 


This series provides a well rounded 
program that takes into account the two 
major aspects of language instruction: 
(1) the ideas that children have and 
want to express, and (2) the techniques 
and skills that enable them to express 
those ideas. The program presented is 
rich and varied, covering all language 
skills normally needed by elementary- 
school children. Beautiful color illustra- 
tions act as teaching aids; pages are open 
and uncrowded; the type is large and 
readable. 


“Our America Series,” by Eleanor 
Johnson and the editorial staff of My 
Weekly Reader; illustrated with 
authentic photographs (Charles E. 
Merrill Co., Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio; each volume, 
$1.28). Wonderful America, 
grades 3 & 4. Onward America, 
grades 4&5. America’s Treasures, 
grades 5 & 6. America’s Southern 
Neighbors, grades 6 & 7. 

This series of social-studies texts aims 
to give elementary-school children a real 
understanding of the American scene and 
the American way of life. There are ac- 
tivity suggestions for getting the infor- 
mation included in the text as well'as for 
applying the information in varied class 
activities. 
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For Teachers to Use 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


The Reader’s Digest Workbook 
in Reading, by Gladys Persons and 
Guy W. Wagner (Reader’s Digest, 
Educational Department, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10; $.56). 

The material in this workbook, taken 


from previous issues of The Reader’s 
Digest, is condensed and adaptéd to the 
vocabulary level of elementary-school 
children. The interest of this age in ad- 
venture, sports, exploration, pioneering, 
aviation, character study, and science has 
been considered in making selections. 
Exercises carefully prepared to develop 
reading skills accompany each article. 
Color illustrations: and easy-to-read type 
add to the appeal. 


Social Studies Series,” by R. W. 
Cordier and E. B. Robert; color illus- 
trations by John Merryweather; 
black and white illustrations by A. F. 
and M. S. Hurford; art cartography 
by Valdemar Paulsen (Rand McNally 
& Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5). 
History for the Beginner, grade 4; 
$1.53. History of Young Amer- 
ica, grade 5; $1.63. 

These books tell the story of our coun- 
try’s history, as a continuous story of 
living in the past, and changes which 
have marked men’s progress. At the end 
of each book are suggestions for supple- 
mentary reading. This will indeed be a 
boon to elementary-school librarians and 
should provide enrichment for the more 


capable child. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Our Second Speech Book, by M. 
Pearl Lloyd (Newson and Co., 72 
Fifth Ave., New York 11; $1.20). 


A practical approach to speech train- 
ing, it aims to prevent slovenly speech, 
so cOmmon today. It proposes to begin 
this preventive treatment in the elemen- 
tary school where many habits of poor 
speech originate. 


Reporting to Parents, by Ruth 
Strang (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 525 West 120th St., New York 
27; $.95). 

Another in the series “Practical 
Suggestions for Teachers,” edited by 
Dr. Hollis Caswell. There are sugges- 
tions of goals, guideposts for making ef- 
fective reports to parents, and emphasis 
on the assistance parents need in in- 
terpreting reports. 


Spiritual Values in the Elemen- 
tary School, Twenty-sixth Year- 
book, edited by Harold Baker 
(Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $3.00). 


This yearbook explains how the whole 
school can help build moral and spirit- 
ual values. Specific group activities, such 
as group singing, a school council, and 
even homework, can be experiences which 
build moral strength. The author of one 
chapter summarizes the aim of the book 
by suggesting that elementary | schools 
“place spiritual values in central focus.” 
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RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


HE state of California and 

the discovery of gold are 
topics which are included every 
year in our social-studies teach- 
ing. In 1948 we shall probably 
devote more time to them than 
usual, because it was just one 
hundred years ago—January 24, 
1848, to be exact—that gold was 
found near Sutter’s Fort by a car- 
penter named James Marshall. 

In the grades in which West- 
ward Expansion is regularly a 
main topic, a unit on California 
can be made the center of the 
work. In other grades, parts of 
the unit can be used in connec- 
tion with such topics as Spanish 
Exploration, Transportation and 
Communication, Early American 
Frontiersmen, or Our Country’s 
Mineral Resources. 


HISTORY 


A. The Spanish Period. 

During the period of Spanish 
exploration in the New World, 
expeditions were sent out from 
Mexico ‘along the coast, and also 
overland, to look for treasure and 
for a possible short passage to the 
Orient. 

In 1540, Francisco Coronado, 
the well-known explorer, trav- 
ersed most of our present south- 
western states in his search for the 
fabulous “Seven Cities of Cibola.” 
About the same time, the less 
known Juan Cabrillo was sent to 
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make a survey by sailing up the 
coast, and it is he who is usually 


credited with having discovered’ 


California. 

Sir Francis Drake laid claim to 
California for the English in the 
course of his circumnavigation of 
the globe (1577-1580). 

Between 1769 and 1821, Upper 
California was colonized by the 
Spaniards. Twenty-one missions 
were established by the Roman 
Catholic Church for the purpose 
of converting the Indians to 
Christianity. In addition to their 
religious work, the missionaries 
taught the Indians practical arts, 
including European methods of 
farming, cattle raising, and hand- 
crafts. Father Junipero Serra, the 
first Franciscan monk to build a 
mission, is outstanding among the 
many Spanish missionaries. 

The period of the missions came 
to an end abruptly in 1833 when 
Mexico passed an act breaking up 
the mission settlements and scat- 
tering the Indians. 

Except for the missions, there 
was almost no colonization by the 
Spaniards, Here and there, small 
settlements continued, and there 
were a few cattle ranches from 
which we derive such institutions 
as the cowboy, the round-up, and 
the system of branding, and such 
words as lasso and rodeo, 

Meanwhile, Russia had gained 
control of Alaska, and’ Russidin 
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ships began to come to California 
to procure supplies to take back 
to Alaska. American whaling ves- 
sels also stopped for supplies, and 
New England traders came to ex- 
change manufactured goods for 
hides and tallow from the ranch- 
es. Trappers went into the Cal- 
ifornia forests, and a thriving fur 
trade was established. 

B. Early American explorers. 

Fur trappers and others con- 
tinued to arrive in small groups, 
and some of them made perma- 
nent settlements there. Many of 
them traveled overland by way 
of Great Salt Lake. 

In 1843, the United States gov- 
ernment sent an expedition under 
John C. Frémont for the purpose 
of exploration. Kit Carson was 
one of the group who accompan- 
ied him. 

They returned in 1845-46 for 
a second expedition. It was. clear 
by this time that the United States 
desired annexation, and Frémont 
acted accordingly. Among the 
Californians, there had occurred 
several minor revolutions against 
Mexico, including the Bear Flag 
Revolt which gave California its 
state flag. When the Mexican 
War broke out in 1846, Frémont 
and his men joined with the Bear 
Flag group. The United States 
Navy seized the harbors of Mon- 
terey and San Francisco, and 
claimed California for the United 
States. There were several land 
engagements, and finally Frémont 
received the surrender of the land 
forces. 

C. The finding of gold. 

Near the present site of Sac- 
ramento, in 1841, John A. Sutter 
built up an establishment, com- 


monly known as Sutter’s Fort. 
It consisted of houses, fortifica- 
tions, and storage buildings, with 
extensive fields of grain. During 
the early period of immigration, 
he sent out many relief expedi- 
tions and helped countless trav- 
elers who arrived at the fort 
destitute and exhausted. 

It was at Sutter’s Fort in Jan- 
uary 1848 that James Marshall, 
while constructing a sawmill for 
Sutter on the American River, 
noticed particles of gold in the 
sand. Rumors and reports spread 
quickly, and soon the Gold Rush 
was on. 

Emigrants from all parts of the 
United States and from other 
countries came by the thousands. 
Some sailed around Cape Horn, 
others crossed Panama, Nicara- 
gua, or Mexico; still others chose 
routes across the mountains. 

In the first four years of the 
Gold Rush, the population of 
California increased nearly twen- 
ty times. A convention was called 
in 1849 to determine the bound- 
aries of the state and to draft a 
constitution. The Congress of the 
United States passed a bill ap- 
proving the constitution which 
was submitted. President Millard 
Fillmore signed the bill in 1850, 
and California was admitted to 
the Union. 


CALIFORNIA TODAY 


California today can be con- 
sidered from the point of view of 
the contributions it makes to the 
national welfare, or treated as an 
interesting place to visit. 

The gold which has been and 
continues to be mined is of great 
value. But, (Continued on page 88) 
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THINGS TO DO 


Discussion questions— 

1. In what ways have the fol- 
lowing geographic factors influ- 
enced the history of California? 


location deserts 
climate rivers 
mountains 


2. Compare California with its 
neighboring states, and with Flor- 
ida, as to location, topography, re- 
sources, climate, products. 

3. If you could visit California 
to attend the centenary celebra- 
tions of the discovery of gold, 
what places in the state would 
you include in your tour? 

Map study.—Work in commit- 
tees. 

1. Construct maps to show: 

a) The route around the world 
followed by Drake’s ship, the 
“Golden Hind.” 

b) John C. Frémont’s survey 
of the western states. 

c) Emigration to California 
by way of Cape Horn, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Mexico. 

d) The overland routes to the 
West. 

e) Principal gold fields of the 
world. 

2. Design maps to illustrate the 
following topics. (Results will be 
more decorative if each commit- 
tee uses the same size basic map of 
California.) 

a) Physical features. 

b) Mineral and oil deposits. 

c) Agricultural products, 

d) Early Spanish missions. 

¢) National parks and other 
attractions for tourists. 

3. Draw an outline map of the 
state of California. Using the 
same scale of miles, superimpose 
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an outline drawing of your own 
state. Compare the relative size 
of the two states by inspection. 
Then look up the area of each 
state and see how close you came. 
Dramatizations—Committees de- 
velop original dialogue. 

1. A group of travelers arrive 
at Sutter’s Fort after being lost 
in the mountains. They tell Sutter 
about their experiences. 

2. Marshall tells “Sutter about 
finding gold in his millstream. 

3. A Missouri family discuss 
whether to go to California or 
stay on the farm. 

4. Gold prospectors who went 
to California by different routes 
—overland, Cape Horn, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Mexico—discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of each way. 

Murals— 

1. The history of California in 
three panels: the Spanish Period, 
Finding of Gold, California To- 
day. 

2. California’s national parks: 
Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, 
Lassen. 

Research.—California. 

1. What role did each of the 
following play in the history of 
California? Sutter, Drake, Serra, 
Frémont, Cabrillo, Marshall, and 
Fillmore. 

2. What is California’s rank 
among the states in population, 
area, gold production, oil output, 
fruit growing? 

3. Report briefly on the fol- 
lowing products and industries 
in California: fruit, fisheries, pe- 
troleum, cement, borax, canning. 

4. What are the principal cit- 
ies of California? For what is 
each famous? 
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Hf you had been a gold seeker in California one hundred years 


ACTIVITIES AND TESTS 
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ago, you 


would very likely have found yourself a part of a bustling scene like this. 


Research.—Gold: 

1.. Is gold the most valuable 
substance in the world? Which 
substances are more valuable? 

2. What other states besides 
California produce gold? What 
other countries besides the United 
States produce gold? 

3. A carat means one twenty- 
fourth part. Look at the mark- 
ing on the gold jewelry that you 
have in your home. How many 
carats are indicated on the vari- 
ous pieces? Why are none la- 
beled 24 carats? 

4. Gold is useful for money, 
jewelry, dentistry, lettering and 
gilding, and coloring glass. Ex- 
plain why, in each case, gold is a 
suitable metal for the purpose. 

5. How is gold leaf made? 
What is it used for? How is gold 
lace made? How is gold plating 
done? How is white gold made? 

6. What is the difference be- 
tween placer and lode mining? 

7. Explain the meaning of the 
following words in relation to 
gold: alchemist, alloy, nugget, 
malleable, luster, ductile. 

8. Compare gold with silver 
and with iron. What are the out- 


standing differences? 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1, California is the second state 
in area in the Union. 

2. California was annexed by 
the United States after the Mex- 
ican War. 

3. California became a state in 
1848. 

4. California ranks first in the 
production of petroleum. 
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§. California ranks first among 
the states in the production of 
fruits and vegetables. 

6. Large dams have been built 
in California to provide water for 
irrigation. 


Il. List the following relating to 
California. 

1. Three routes used to reach 
California during the Gold Rush. 
. Three bordering states. 

. Two mountain ranges. 

. Two important rivers. 

. Four national parks. 

. Three major -industries, 

. Three seaports, 

. Two ways of mining gold. 


oN AM AY KD 


III. Select a word from those in 
parentheses which will make each 
sentence true. 

1. California was discovered 
by (Coronado, Serra, Cabrillo). 

2. Gold was discovered in Cal- 
ifornia by (Frémont, Marshall, 
Sutter). 

3. Father Junipero Serra was a 
Spanish (soldier, missionary, gov- 
ernor). 

4. At the time that California 
became a state, the president of 
the United States was (Jefferson, 
Fillmore, Lincoln). 

§. The capital of California is 
(San Diego, Sacramento, Berk- 
eley). 

6. Outside of Alaska, the high- 
est peak in the United States is 
(Mount Whitney, Mount Shasta, 
Mount Wilson). 

7. Mount Lassen is famous for 
its (volcanic activity, observa- - 
tory, gold deposits) . 

8. Death Valley supplies large 
quantities of (borax, nitrates, 
sulphur). (For key, see page 88) 
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PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR’S 


AN ART APRRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Watering Can” 











PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Renoir’s paintings of children seem to 
be the most popular pictures in the United 
States at the present time. Picture deal- 
ers, art galleries, and department stores 
report that color reproductions of them 
are in great demand. 

Prints of “A Girl with a Watering Can” 
are most. popular at the National Gallery 
of Art, in Washington, D.C., where the 
original painting is to be seen. Everyone 
seems to love this charming little girl 


whom the artist has painted in such glow- 
ing colors. 

The picture is interesting in pattern and 
color, and in its treatment of light as well 
as for its sentimental appeal. 

Do you see “Renoir 76” in one corner 
of the picture? That means he painted it 
in 1876. Is it possible that the little girl is 
still living? How old do you think she 
would be? It is hard to believe that this 


little mademoiselle could ever grow old. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


We cannot call this little girl by name. 
She may be Jeanne, Marie, or Margot; or 
her French maman may have preferred 
some other name. But whatever she was 
called, she is sweet. She appeals to the 
heart as well as to the eye. 

How does Renoir feel toward her? In 
the language of painting he tells us that he 
loves her. How tenderly he has painted 
the childish face. Do you think he said, 
“Children should be seen and not heard”? 
Probably he merely said, “Children should 
be seen,” and then began to paint. 

Did the artist bring the little girl into 
his studio to pose or did he go into the gar- 
den where she was? How do you know? 
Was it a cloudy or a sunny day? The ra- 
diant sunshine lights up her golden hair 
and translucent skin. As an artist, Renoir 
was always interested in the problem of 
portraying light on flesh. Has he done it 
successfully here? The light seems to ca- 
ress the soft skin. 

What kind of little girl does she ap- 
pear to be—mischievous or well-behaved, 
grave or gay, gentle or rough? Like all 
young children she is innocent and pure 
of heart. Like other children she has a 
serious expression. Is she old enough to 
go to school? 

She looks quaint in her lace-trimmed 
clothes and high-buttoned shoes. Do you 
think her clothes are copied from her 
mother’s? Would they be good for play- 
ing tag and making mud pies? What part 
might tear or soil? 

Do you like the color of her dress? Is 
it a darker or lighter blue than her eyes? 
What color are her shoes? Blue is the most 
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important color in the painting. What 
color is the watering can? Name the color 
exactly. How do you like her bright hair 
ribbon? It is the same color as her pretty 
mouth. 

What was the little girl doing in the 
garden? Find the flowers she was water- 
ing. She is like a flower herself. The 
roses in her cheeks match those on the 
bush near her: Notice those flowers far 
away. They merely add accents of scarlet. 
They seem to be growing in a flower 
border. The edges of the border curve 
the same way as the edge of the path. It 
is a pleasing pattern. 

Did Renoir draw this small figure and 
then fill in the outlines with paint? Are 
the edges sharp and clear or soft and 
blurred? What looks softest of all? Her 
hair is like a golden cloud. The melting 
edges help to suggest the enveloping air 
and sunlight. 

Behind the tiny gardener we see the 
garden. The dark blue dress shows up 
well against it and the light path. What 
color is the path? Does it seem rough or 
smooth? That is because the brush strokes 
go in different directions as though they 
were woven or knitted together. Tricot 
is the French word for knitting, so Renoir 
called this brushwork fricotage. 

Dear little girl of long ago, it makes 
us happy to see you standing in the sun- 
light of your French garden. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ON LOAN FROM 
THE CHESTER DALE COLLECTION 





THE ARTIST 


Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841-1919) 
was born of poor French parents. They 
were much pleased when little Auguste 
showed artistic ability, for it meant that 
he would be able to decorate the fine por- 
celain made in their home town of Li- 
moges. By the time he was thirteen years 
old, he was employed in painting flower 
and figure decorations in bright color har- 
monies, When the potteries changed to 
a mechanical process of decorating the 
dishes, he lost his job. 

He took up the decoration of fans, 
copying the paintings of Watteau, 
Boucher, and Fragonard. Then he began 
to study painting seriously in the studio 
of Gleyre, in Paris. There he met Monet 
and Sisley, leaders of a new artistic move- 
ment called “Impressionism.” 

Basing their work on a scientific study 
of color, these artists believed that the 
truest “impression” of natural daylight at 


‘ any particular moment was presented by 


applying oil paint in tiny spots of pure 
unmixed color. The observer’s eyes would 
do the blending of such spots. It was 
while he was employing this technique 
that Renoir painted “A Girl with a Wa- 
tering Can.” When we look closely at the 
path and grass, we can see tiny flecks of 
pure color. 

Even though he was crippled in his last 
years, Renoir continued to paint cheerful, 
sunlit pictures. He was a happy man 
and painted only happy aspects of life— 
subjects such as children and flowers. 

Renoir had three sons whom he loved 
dearly. He made many pictures of them 
and of their buxom nursemaid, Gabrielle. 
Her skin “took the light” to his satisfac- 
tion. Among the other children that he 
painted, “La Petite Margot Bérnard” 
and “Two Little Circus Girls” are also 
famous. Renoir’s paintings hang in col- 
lections all over the world, but these two 
are in the United States, the former in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the lat- 
ter in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Renoir once said, “A picture ought to 
be a lovable thing, joyous and pretty, yes, 
pretty. There are enough boring things 
in life without our fabricating still more.” 
Are you glad that he felt this way? 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Gardening is fun because we enjoy 
looking at the flowers we raise. We can 
create beautiful flowers on paper also. We 
can invent new varieties by combining 
circles, points, and other designs. 

Let us begin with a flower which is 
looking at us. Draw a circle for the cen- 
ter. Surround it with petals. Fill the 
center with scrolls and dots. Outline the 
petals and give them a fancy edge. Adda _ 
stem and some large green leaves. 

Try drawing a flower that is looking at 
the sky. Then try a cup-shaped flower, 
a trumpet shape, flowers which grow in 
clusters, or which hang like bells. 
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Courtesy, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., on loan from the Chester Dale Collection 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


e ’ e 
A Girl with ad Watering Can More miniatures on page 76. For a suggestion, see page 100. 
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USING AN APRIL PICTURE 











Being kind to animals is not instinc- puppy, with similar experiences in their 
tive. Kindness must be taught, dis- own homes. Discuss the dependence 
cussed, and practiced until it becomes of our pets and what we owe them, if 
habitual. The children will compare we wish to enjoy their companionship. 
the fun this family is having with the Stress the pets’ need for our protection. 





1. How do you know this family is kind to its pet? 
2. What do you do to make your pet happy? 

3. How does your pet say “Thank you”? 

4, What tricks can you teach your dog? 

5. How did you teach your dog to obey you? 


6. Have you learned to enjoy other people's pets too? 











The children will like to formulate rules for the care of the 
pet they are chiefly interested in, and to write pet stories. 





A STORY. TO COMPLETE 








The girl has a in her hand. 
The puppy will it. 
When the is tired, he will rest. | 





He has a good, warm 





Pets need fresh 





They must be fed at the same 
: | every day. 





house chase time puppy ball water 
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Use of the Apostophe 
leo Show Possession 


HERBERT A. SITZ 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, 
New Ulm, Minnesota 


HE need for teaching the 

apostrophe in order to show 
possession was found in the first 
paragraphs of compositions that 
an eighth-grade composition class 
had written. I copied on the 
blackboard such examples as: 

The horses harness was not 
buckled right. 

My sister Ellens dress was 
caught in the chain of the bi- 
cycle. 

The show window was filled 

with ladies hats. 
Although the children had once 
learned this grammar fundamen- 
tal, and knew that apostrophes 
were called for, only a few of the 
group were sure just where they 
should be placed, and why they 
should have a particular place. 
Obviously some definite teaching 
was in order. 

The next day a mimeographed 
sheet containing the following 
sentences was distributed: 

i. The hat of the lady was too 
large. 

2. The eye of the needle was 
hard to see. 

3. The toys of the child were 
lying about the room. 

4. The wheels of the car were 
painted red. 

§. The goods of the peddler 
were cheap. 

6. The shoes of the man were 
shabby and worn. 

7. The ladders of the firemen 
reached the window. 

8. The toys of the children 
were new. 

The children were encouraged 
to rewrite these sentences at the 
blackboard, using the apostrophe 
and s in place of the underlined 
phrase to denote possession. As 
the sentences were rewritten, the 
one who was reciting was asked 
to spell the possessive form. 

1. The lady’s hat was too 
large. “L-a-d-y-apostrophe-s.” 
The needle’s eye 
. The child’s toys 
. The car’s wheels 
. The peddler’s goods 
. The man’s shoes 
. The firemen’s ladders 
. The children’s toys 

An examination of what was 
done to show possession brought 
the class to formulate this state- 
ment as the main rule: To form 
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the possessive of most nouns we 
add the apostrophe and s to the 
noun which names the owner. 

Here and there in this discus- 
sion someone in the class tried to 
inject the matter of singular and 
plural number, but I turned it 
aside with the remark, “We'll 
clarify that when we discuss an- 
other rule. We'll keep to this 
rule for the present.” 

Another mimeographed sheet 
presented a second group of sen- 
tences for examination and re- 
casting. 

1. The hats of the ladies are 
big and floppy. 

2. The arms of the soldiers 
are kept in good condition. 

3. The tools of the workers are 
new. 

4. The caps of the boys hung 
in a neat row. 

§. The coats of the girls had 
been carefully pressed. 

6. The pencils of the pupils 
need sharpening. 

7. The desks of the teachers 
show careful refinishing. 

8. The aprons of the girls were 
white and clean. 

An attempt to apply our main 
rule in forming possessives gave 
us these absurdities: the ladies’s 
hats; the soldiers’s arms. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that 
the nouns in question are all 
plurals ending in s. It was evi- 
dent that an extra s after the 
apostrophe wasn’t needed. Using 
only the apostrophe we now had: 
. The ladies’ hats 
The soldiers’ arms 
The workers’ tools 
The boys’ caps 
The girls’ coats 
. The pupils’ pencils 
. The teachers’ desks 
. The girls’ aprons 

Now the children were ready 
to formulate a new rule stated ap- 
proximately as follows: Plurals 
ending in s form their possessives 
by adding the apostrophe only. 

I then distributed a third mim- 
eographed sheet with sentences 
divided into three groups. Group 
A was made up of sentences that 
illustrate the first rule. 

1. The wing of the dove was 
broken. 

2. The gloves of our mother 
were lost. 
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3. The ear of the dog was long 
and silky. 

4. Cream covered the whiskers 
of the cat. 

5. The cloaks of the women 
were soaked in the rain. 

6. They decorated the horns 
of the oxen. 

7. The guide collected several 
antlers of deer. 

8. It took three small pelts of 
sheep to make the coat for the 
boy. 

Group B listed sentences that 
illustrate the second rule. 

1. Shoes for boys are sold in 
this store. 





2. There are no skates for girls 
on hand. 

3. These desks of the pupils 
can be adjusted. 

4. The books of the students 
are piled on the floor. 

§. The uniforms of the soldiers 
are neat. 

6. The mops of the janitors 
were new. 

7. The shoes of the laborers 
were stiff and heavy. 

8. The bottles of the babies 
were empty. 

Group C listed some sentences 
that followed one rule and some 
the other. © (Continued on page 77) 





Telescone Your 
Snelling Classes 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, lowa 


CCORDING to research data, 
fifteen minutes a day is am- 
ple time for any child to spend on 
spelling, whether it be studying, 
or writing words and correcting 
errors. In a rural school those 
fifteen minutes can be used to 
good advantage if the teacher 
will follow a few simple pro- 
cedures. Divide pupils in grades 
four to eight inclusive into three 
or four groups on the basis of 
spelling ability. Select a spelling 
textbook for each group, on the 
basis of the average ability. Copy 
all the words for the week for 
each group in columns on aqne 
sheet of paper. 


DAILY PROCEDURE 


Monday (a test day) 

1. Pupils have texts open to 
words for their group and have 
paper and pencils ready. 

2. The teacher, beginning with 
the lowest group, pronounces all 
the words for that group, and the 
pupils pronounce each word in 
unison for her. 

3. The teacher gives the mean- 
ing of a word if it is necessary, or 
uses it in a sentence. 

4. This group then looks over 
its list while the teacher repeats 
the procedure with next group, 
and so on. 

5. When words for the last 
group have been pronounced and 
explained, the pupils close texts 
and prepare to write. 

6. All eyes must be on the 
teacher so the pupils will know 


which word is being given to each 
group. (Without specifying each 
time which group or grade she 
is addressing, the teacher begins 
pronouncing words. If it seems 
desirable, she may use a word in 
a sentence after she pronounces 
it. This procedure will not con- 
fuse pupils if they are watching 
the teacher. They have already 
heard the words once; they have 
pronounced them once; they have 
had a few moments to look at 
them before the test. The wise 
teacher will not repeat a word ex- 
cept on rare occasions, since it is 
desirable that pupils learn to lis- 
ten and concentrate.) Pupils look 
at the teacher as soon as they have 
finished writing a word. 

7. The pupils open their texts 
and check their own work. The 
teacher may look over their pa- 
pers if she wishes. A word that 
is written over, erased, or illeg- 
ibly written must be counted as 
incorrect. (This is an important 
phase of their training, and acts 
as an incentive to take more pains 
to do legible writing.) 

8. The pupils write ‘on their 
test papers the correct form of 
any words missed, and put their 
papers in their textbooks for the 
next day’s work. 

Tuesday (a study day) 

Those pupils who spelled all the 
words correctly on Monday need 
not study spelling for the rest of 
the week, but may work on some- 
thing else, or do something they 
especially (Continued on page 97) 
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The School Lunch aud Social Living 


WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 


Head, Department of Home Economics, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


HE primary function of any 

school-lunch program is to 
provide nutritious meals which 
will supplement those the children 
eat elsewhere. Secondarily, such 
a program should encourage chil- 
dren in the practice of good eat- 
ing habits. 

Fulfilling these two functions 
is in itself a worthy accomplish- 
ment. Yet the teacher who stops 
here denies herself and her pupils 
a wonderful opportunity to cap- 
italize on a natural “laboratory” 
for the development of other 
good habits. 

This article relates how one 
teacher did go beyond the two 
fundamental functions of the 
school-lunch program. Her work 
was carried on in a one-teacher 
rural school located in southern 
Minnesota. 


THE NEED 


The children came from homes 
above the average in economic 
and cultural levels, yet they evi- 
denced wide variations in appear- 
ance. Some pupils were thin and 
nervous; some were robust and 
alert. They were all interested in 
the results of a survey of their 
eating habits. Their mothers also 
were interested, and co-operated 
wholeheartedly with the teacher 
in leading the children to adopt 
better food practices. Planning 
and preparing the school meals 
became the responsibility of a 
competent mother in the commu- 
nity, who understood children as 
well as meal planning and the 
cooking of food. 

Through skillful guidance the 
teacher paved the way not only 
for the improvement of eating 
habits but for the development 
of character and of those personal 
traits which are designated social 
qualities. The cultivation of these 
qualities among children is rec- 
ognized as a worthy undertaking. 
However, the intangible nature 
of the process involved causes 
some teachers to leave this im- 
portant phase of child growth to 
chance. This teacher directed her 
pupils into practices which gave 
positive. evidence of social prog- 
ress, 

The children organized them- 
selves into committees, defined 
their specific purposes, and then 
distributed their duties. Some 
engaged in an animal-feeding ex- 
periment to convince themselves 
that certain types of meals did 


Though the main purpose of the school lunch is 
to improve nutrition and eating habits, it also 
serves to develop good habits of social living. 


make a noticeable difference in 
rate of growth, appearance, and 
general well-being. Others at- 
tacked the problem of learning 
to eat a greater variety of foods. 
They made their own suggestions 
for trial and put thera into prac- 
tice. One group undertook to 
cut down on the waste of food, 
and their problem resulted in a 
vigorous “clean-plate” campaign 
that dovetailed with the plans of 
the learn-to-eat-a-variety group. 
Still another group sponsored the 
practice of habits that would 
contribute to nutrition, such as 
cleanliness and good posture at 
the table, as well as courtesy and 
promptness. 


CHECKING PROGRESS 


All groups planning together 
worked out a system of checking 
on progress. A large chart was 
made to show all of their self- 
appointed goals. Such questions 
as these were found on the chart: 
Did I eat all the food served me? 
Have I learned to eat a new food? 
Was I courteous at the table? 

Was I on time so others did not have 
to wait for me? 

Did I sit up straight while eating? 

Did I eat something from each of the 
Basic 7 foods each day? 

Did I wash my hands before eating? 

It was decided that each child 
was to judge his own progress, 
Courtesy, General Mills, Inc. 
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but one can be sure that the in- 
terested opinions of his classmates 
were a contributing factor in his 
decision! 

The children chose to designate 
success in the various practices by 
placing a star opposite the name 
of a pupil for each activity satis- 
factorily performed. From this a 
point system evolved, culminat- 
ing in an award for those who 
had the most points each week. 
With the pupils taking the initia- 
tive, the whole procedure became 
far more involved than the teach- 
er would ever have suggested had 
she been doing the planning alone. 
Furthermore, the pupils judged 
themselves much mere severely 
than the teacher would have, if 
she had been doing the scoring in 
the case. 

To reward those among them 
who achieved the highest rating, 
the children chose to have a small 
“head table” set apart from the 
two long tables where they ordi- 
narily ate their noon meal. At 
this head table sat the four who 
had been most successful, the 
preceding week, in following the 
plans made by the group. 

On the day the accompanying 
picture of the head table was tak- 
en, the children were drinking 
chocolate milk. The author was 
a bit curious about this, because 
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Each week four children sit at a “head table,” in recognition 


of their success in following group plans for the school lunch. 
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local dairies, in preparing choc- 
olate milk for sale, often use skim 
milk, whereas the federal school- 
lunch program specifies whole 
milk as the beverage to be served. 
In this case, it developed that 
chocolate milk was a special 
“treat” which the mothers pro- 
vided each Friday. It was served 
in addition to the recommended 
amount of whole milk each child 
got during the day. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


After taking the picture, the 
photographers and the author 
were seated at a table near the 
kitchen with the mother who pre- 
pared the meal. Before going out 
to play, each child in turn came 
over to Mrs. and, after be- 
ing greeted, expressed his or her 
appreciation for the meal. This, 
it was explained, was a daily pro- 
cedure. After most of the chil- 
dren had left, one little fellow 
returned and apologized for hav- 
ing forgotten to say that he espe- 
ciaily liked the dessert (rhubarb 
upside-down cake). 

After all the other children had 
gone outside, one small boy still 
sat at the table before an unfin- 
ished plate. He was calm and re- 
laxed, but seemed determined to 
keep on trying to eat everything 
served to him. This he finally ac- 
complished to his satisfaction. No 
one had urged him to “take one 
more bite.” No one had threat- 
ened him with punishment if he 
did not clean his plate. No one 
had told him that the food he was 
wasting would have kept alive a 
starving child abroad. No one 
had upset his emotions because he 
did not perform like the others. 
He alone had set a worth-while 
goal for himself, and his desire 
to reach that goal was so strong 
that he slowly but surely ate the 
foods he did not like in an effort 
to learn to like them. 

When children share in the 
planning of their goals, when 
they make the rules, check their 
own progress, and determine their 
rewards, they are experiencing a 
richness in development that is 
fundamentally sound. These chil- 
dren not only improved their eat- 
ing and other health habits; they 
increased their knowledge, and 
grew in social poise and citizen- 
ship at the same time. Truly, a 
good school-lunch program can 
serve as a stimulus for the devel- 
opment of the total child! 
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OUR STUDY OF MEVERS AND MINING 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GLENDA L. LIDDELL 


General Supervisor, and Co-ordinator of Social Studies, 
Elementary Schools, Kern County, California 


ORE and more, teachers are 

being urged to use social- 
studies units that will lead pupils 
to explore their immediate envi- 
ronment and gain a richer under- 
standing of the community of 
which they are a part. It seemed 
quite natural, therefore, when I 
was teaching in the Mojave Des- 
ert, to introduce a unit on min- 
ers and mining. 

Certainly an abundance of the 
background material was close at 
hand. Barstow, California, where 
the school is located, is in the 
heart of San Bernardino County. 
In the near-by mountains, about 
ten miles distant, is the famous 
and colorful ghost town of Calico, 
once the scene of fabulous silver- 
mining activities. 

Furthermore, every child of 
the seventh grade had an intense 
interest in minerals, rocks, and 
gems. Practically every home 
could offer some treasured piece 
of rock or fossil. Many collec- 
tions accessible to the pupils were 
unusualin their content and qual- 
ity, some having been exhibited 
at mineral shows connected with 
fairs and expositions. Often a 
garage boasted a workshop fully 
equipped for finishing specimens. 

Mineral hobby clubs, miners 
arriving in town over the week 
end, excursions to near-by gem 
deposits in the company of “rock 
hounds,” the proximity of Death 
Valley with its historic record of 
borax mining, legendary stories 
of turquoise and opal mines, were 
all of a part of the background 
material which we could draw on. 

The launching of the unit was 
similar to kicking off a football. 
The ball was received and carried 
forward with zest and energy. 
There was little need for moti- 
vation on the part of the teacher. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. Teacher’s aims. 
1. To acquire an understanding 
and appreciation of the great va- 
riety of natural and cultivated 
resources of our own community, 
of California, and of the world. 
2. To realize the effect of mining 
developments on American life 
and industry. 
3. To respect the need for inter- 
dependence between our locality 
and other parts of the United 
States and of the world as applied 
to minerals and mining. 
4. To experience an appreciation 
of the importance of our desert. 
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The centennial celebrations of the discovery of 
gold in California give special interest to this 
mining unit based on local history and resources. 


§. To acquire definite knowledge 
concerning the precious and semi- 
precious gems, and commercial 
minerals found in our immediate 
surroundings. 

6. To secure an understanding of 
the corporation and its applica- 
tion to mining. 

B. Children’s needs——During a 
preliminary discussion period, the 
children expressed the following 
needs and interests related to the 
topic, and these served as a guide 
during the study. 

1. We want to know more about 
the rocks and minerals of the 
Mojave Desert, their names, their 
value, their uses. 

2. We need to collect informa- 
tion about the life and times of 
the miners of early California, 
their problems, work, and social 
life. 

3. We want to know more about 
the Gold Rush of 1849 and that 
of 1933. 

4. We need to do a great deal of 
research for information concern- 
ing rocks, minerals, and mines to 
include in our own notebooks and 
in our class book to be exhibited 
later. 

5. We shall want to present the 
results of our study in some form, 
perhaps a play or festival, for our 


Keystone View Co. 








Tents and shacks housed many miners and 


parents and visitors at the con- 
clusion of this unit. 

6. We must try to keep our study 
alive and interesting. 

7. We need to improve our ways 
of studying and working togeth- 
er On a project. 

8. We need to improve our writ- 
ten and oral reports. 


APPROACH 


A. Arrangement of room.—The 
teacher exhibited pictures of ear- 
ly mining towns and people; ar- 
ranged attractive books on the 
subject of mining for the reading 
table and bookshelves; displayed 
desert rocks and fossils; mount- 
ed, on the bulletin board, news 
items about forty-niner celebra- 
tions, pioneer days, and recent in- 
dustrial developments. 

B. Current events.—During the 
current-events periods the fol- 
lowing topics were taken up: re- 
cent gold strikes, reopening of old 
mines in communities near our 
own, rock and mineral collections 
of various persons of the town of 
Barstow, recent fiestas, and forty- 
niner celebrations in neighboring 
towns and mining sections of 
California. 

C. Literature-—During _ reading 
periods, the children read poems 








workers during the | 


“gold rush” near Mojave, California, early in the 1930's. 
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about miners, poems relating to 
our section of the country, and 
selections by Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The unit was developed in the 
classroom by the pupils, and an 
outline of it was kept in’ their 
notebooks. 

A. Rocks and minerals. 

1. How different rocks and min- 
erals happen to be in the earth. 
2. Precious metals—gold, silver. 
3. Commercial metals—copper, 
zinc, lead, quicksilver or mercury, 
tungsten. 

4. Nonmetals,—clay deposits, as- 
bestos, fuller’s earth, silica, borax. 
5. Gems—precious and semipre- 
cious—opals, jade, jasper, agate, 
crystals, turquoise, quartz, moon- 
stone, azurite, bloodstone, petri- 
fied woods, geodes, moss agate, 
jasperized woods. 

6. Fossils—what they are, how 
they are formed, where found, of 
what value. 

7. Tests for determining the iden- 
tities of different kinds of stones 
and minerals—general appear- 
ance, acidity, hardness, texture. 
8. Processes to make minerals 
usable—polishing, cutting, refin- 
ing. 

9. Uses—money, ornaments, jew- 
elry, decorations, religious pur- 
poses, dental work, surgical and 
medical work, commercial pur- 
poses, war materials. 

B. The growth of mining. 

1. Early days of mining. 

a) Early history. 

b) Stories about Kit Carson, 
John C. Frémont, Old Santa Fe 
Trail, and so on. 

2. Period of Romance—Gold 
Rush of °49. 

a) Life during this period— 
races and peoples, food, types of 
homes, heating and lighting, wa- 
ter supply, kinds of clothes, social 
problems (gambling, drinking, 
crime, race hatred, sickness, high 
cost of living), religion, recrea- 
tion, protection from enemies, law 
and preservation of order, build- 
ings and towns, ghost towns. 

b) Mining during this period 
—mines and their locations, tools 
used by miners, methods of min- 
ing, kinds of ore mined, trans- 
portation used by miners, mining 
laws (staking a claim), early min- 
ing characters. 

3. The Gold Rush of °33. 

a) Comparison of Gold Rush 

of 1849 and (Continued on page 91) 
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This is an open-pit copper mine. What other methods of mining can you These gold mines are in the famous Cripple Creek district of Colorado, 
name? What factors determine the method to be used? Ewing Galloway which has yielded millions of dollars’ worth of gold ore. Black Star 


a OSs ; 


Philip D. Gendreau Ewing Galloway 


A picturesque, as well as practical, method of transporting silve: 
ore from remote mines to the refinery is by pack trains of burros. 


Ewing Calloway 
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Precious metals have many uses. Here, in the U.S. Mint at Philadelphia, 
we see silver made into coins, which are being counted before bagging. 


Ewing Galloway 
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This worker has just unearthed a lump of agate. Those who make a hobby Gold, the most malleable of metals, has long been used for decorative 
of searching for semiprecious stones call themselves “rock hounds.” purposes. Here an expert workman is applying gold leaf to a balustrade. 
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PROJECTING WITH 
BEST RESULTS 


We were discussing problems 
connected with showing pictures 
in classrooms when Mr. A 
asked, “What is the prime requi- 
site of good projection?” 

“There are many conditions es- 
sential to high-quality projection, 
but none is more important than 
cleanliness,” I replied. “Smudged 
condensors, dirty lenses, clouded 
reflectors—all these diminish the 
brilliance of the picture on the 
Also, film should be clean 
and the glass surface of slides 
should be wiped free of finger 
marks and dust, if one is to secure 
maximum performance in projec- 
tion.” 

“What parts of a projector are 
most frequently neglected?” in- 
quired Miss D , who was an- 
other member of our group. 

“The reflectors, the condensors, 
and the inner lens surfaces are the 
parts of a projector that are us- 
ually overlooked in cleaning just 
because they are out of sight,” 
I answered. “However, in mod- 
ern projectors these elements are 
readily accessible and may be eas- 
ily cleaned.” 

“What are the best methods 
for cleaning optical surfaces?” 
asked Mr. A 

“When cleaning the surface of 
optical glass and reflectors, care 
should be taken not to scratch 
the surface,” I explained. “Ma- 
terial such as lens-cleaning tissues 
or soft linen is best for this pur- 
pose. A fine spray of water or of 
the cleaning fluid used by opti- 
cians will help. Never scrub lens 
surfaces. Wipe them clean with 
gentle pressure. To remove dust 
use a camel’s-hair brush. Dirt 
may be wiped from film with 
clean cheesecloth, held so that the 
film passes between a fold in the 
cloth during the rewinding. Since 
glass surfaces of slides accumulate 
greasy finger marks, more pres- 
sure is necessary in cleaning them 
than should be used with lenses.” 

“What are some other points 
that a-projectionist should bear 
in mind?” asked Miss W . 

“Perhaps it would be desirable 
to list several rules to follow in 
securing maximum returns,” I 
answered. 

“First, place the projector on a 
support or stand so that the beam 
of light is above the level of the 
pupils’ .heads. If circumstances 





screen, 
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A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Head, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
and Lecturer in Education, University of California, Los Angeles 








.patented surfaces. 


make this difficult, be certain to 
move pupils away from the line 
of light; otherwise their heads 
will block out a portion of the 
picture on the screen. 

“Second, place the screen high 
enough so that all pupils in the 
classroom will have a clear, un- 
obstructed view of it. Sometimes 
it is necessary to set a portable- 
type screen on a stand or table in 
order to raise it to the desired 
height. Wall screens should be 
hung or painted at the proper 
height. 

“Third, be certain that the 
screen is large enough to take the 
full image of the projected pic- 
ture. If necessary move the pro- 
jector closer to the screen. 


Courtesy, Ampro Corporation 
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The boys in this picture are 
ate a l6mm. motion-picture 


“Fourth, make certain that pu- 
pils in front seats and at the cor- 
ners have an undistorted view of 
the image. Otherwise they should 
be moved back. In many class- 
rooms it has been found desirable 
to place the screen in a front cor- 
ner of the room. 

“Fifth, the screen should be 
kept free from dust, smudges, 
and blemishes. If the surface will 
take paint, the screen may be re- 
newed by spraying it with a fresh 
coat of white paint. It is difficult 
to clean some of the screens with 
If such sur- 
faces have been damaged to such 
an extent that it shows through 
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a projected picture, the screen 
should be discarded and replaced 
by a new one. 

“Sixth, the size of the screen in 
relation to the viewing distance 
is important. No pupil should be 
placed closer to the screen than a 
distance twice its width. Also, 
the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers has recommended that 
the width of the screen should be 
at least one sixth the distance 
from the farthest observer to the 
screen. For example if the back 
row of pupils is thirty feet from 
the screen, the screen should be 
five feet wide and the projected 
picture should fill the surface. 

“Seventh, the room _ should 
have facilities for darkening and 


? 


being taught how to oper- 
projector in their school, 


for ventilation when dark shades 
or blackout curtains are in place. 
A dark room is essential to secure 
best results with certain types of 
pictures and projection equip- 
ment; for example, when using 
opaque projectors and colored 
transparencies. On the other 
hand, some projection equipment 
is constructed so that many pic- 
tures may be projected in a 
lighted room. If one is to se- 
cure maximum projection results, 
the classroom should be equipped 
to take care of all contingencies. 
“Eighth, the projection appa- 
ratus should be periodically in- 
spected (Continued on page 77) 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Where can we secure information on 
free films and their sources? Are there 
any catalogues of such films? 


The following catalogues list free 
films. Edwcators Guide to Free Filnis, 
Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis.; Free Film Source Di- 
rectory, DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill.; One Thousand 
and One, The Blue Book of Non- 
theatrical Films, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. The last named also 
lists films to rent and buy. 


4 


The fan in our opaque projector some- 
times blows small pictures out of place. 
How can we remedy this? 


The solution to your problem is to 
mount each picture on a piece of tag- 
board with library paste or rubber 
cement. Use a piece of tagboard 
long enough to protrude an inch or 
two on each side of the projector. 
Then by grasping each edge it will be 
easy to center the picture in relation 
to its projected image on the screen. 


+ 


A threading chart came with our new 
sound motion-picture projector. Where 
is the best place to keep it? 

I recommend that you paste the 
threading chart inside the cover of 
your projector. If this cannot be 
done, place it in the carrying case so 
that it will be readily available for 
reference. 


° 


Is it necessary to have mechanical abil- 
ity in order to operate projectors sat- 
isfactorily? 

No particular technical aptitude is 
necessary to operate projection ap- 
paratus. Opaque, slide, and _ slide- 
film projectors are easily mastered. 
Sound motion-picture projectors are 
complicated mechanisms, but one can 
learn to operate them satisfactorily 
after receiving three or four lessons 
from a competent projectionist. In 
learning to operate projectors, it is 
helpful to have a manual at hand to 
check procedure. 


e 


Please tell me whether or not there are 
slide-films available which would be 
helpful in teaching arithmetic. 


A series of eleven slidefilms enti- 
tled A Study of Fractions has been 
produced by Photo and Sound Pro- 
ductions, 116 Natoma St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. The eleven units are 
accompanied by pupils’ test sheets, a 
guide, and a correction key. 

A series of six slidefilms on pri- 
mary arithmetic in color has been re- 
leased by Popular Science Publishing 
Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
These units are based on the concrete 
experiences of children in grades one 
through three, and stress numbers 
and their use. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 75. 
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APRIL FOOL POEM 








How many mistakes can you find in 
this poem? 


Once when our land was wild and 
new, 

Full of bears and Indians, too, 

A family lived by the name of 
Wicks 

In a little log cabin built of bricks. 

There were Pa, and Ma, and Nan, 
and Sue, 

And Jonathan, and Will, and Prue, 

And a pioneer dog with Angora 
hair, 

And a Plymouth Rock pig, and a 
Guernsey mare. 


They roamed the Pennsylvania 
woods 
Near the Missouri’s source, 
And fished for teal and mallard 
fish, 
And marmosets, of course. 
Then back at night they’d hurry 
home 
To their little prairie nest 
To eat the venison Ma had canned, 
And clean their guns, and rest. 
While martingales sang in the whif- 
fletrees, 
And the spinning wheel’s motor 
whirred, 
Prue and Sue played the clavicle— 
Nan had the voice of a bird. 
On Saturday nights they’d go to 
town 
To movies and the like; 
The parents drove the Guernsey 
mare— 
The children each had a bike. 
They’d zoom through the Pennsyl- 
vania woods, 
They’d buy hot dogs and pop, 
And dance beneath the Kentucky 
moon, 
Or just stay round and shop. 
Then back in their humble cabin 
They’d turn up the thermostat, 
And sleep on beds of nut shucks 
Till the alarm clock went rat-a- 
tat. 





THREE-LETTER WORDS 





Fill the blanks to make three-letter 


words. There are a great many 
which can be made. 

-a- -i- -u- 

-e- -O- 


Bo | Seeccally don Gents and Boys 








ACROSTIC 

My first is in hand, but never in 
glove; 

My second’s in push, but not in 
shove. 

My third is in rat, but never in 
mice; 

My fourth’s in river, but not in 
stream. 

And my last is in sleep, but never in 
dream. 

What am I? 








WORD SQUARE 





Complete the square by adding nine 
letters to form six words of four 
letters each—three vertical, and 
three horizontal. 

ABCD 

B 

Cc 

D 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 36. 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in this Street Scene of Old Mexico 


If you look carefully, you can find a burro, a girl, a boy, an olla, and a sombrero. 
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Testing Soils 


Would you like to know how long 
different kinds of soil can hold wa- 
ter? Take three glasses, three 6” 
squares of thin cotton cloth, and 
three wide-mouthed funnels. Place 
the bottom of a funnel on each of 
the cloths, and pour clay in the first, 
sand in the second, and loam in the 
third, in equal quantities. Press 
down the material to make it com- 
pact and set the funnels in the glass- 
es, holding the cloth so that the soils 
will not spill. Three persons pour 
an equal amount of water in each 
of the three funnels simultaneously. 
Watch to see the first drops appear 
on the cloth. 

Which soil holds water for the 
least amount of time? As you will 
observe, water will probably never 
get through the clay. 

Take a sample of the soil in your 
garden. Which of those that you 
tested does it most closely resemble? 
The best garden soil is loam, which 
is a mixture of clay, sand, and or- 
ganic matter called humus. It will 
hold moisture longer than sand and 
yet it will provide better drainage 
than any clay. 





SPOOL DOLLS FOR ORNAMENTS 





You can get ideas for making 
novelty dolls by looking at the pic- 
tures of these spool dolls. The pieces 
are tiny to handle, so you must have 
patience to turn out a neat piece of 
handwork. 

To make a clown, use an empty 
basting-thread spool. Whittle off 
one flange, which will be the base of 
the doll. Cut a circle of red glossy 
paper for his collar. His arms are 
pieces of matchstick glued to hang 
straight down at his sides. His feet 
are two tiny pieces of wood glued 
to the bottom of the spool. His head 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 
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A Magnetic Boat 


This is an interesting magnetic 
toy that can be driven by a bar 
magnet. Cut a thin circle from a 
large cork. Cut two long, narrow 
strips of wax paper, put them 
around the edge of the cork, and 
join the ends with wax from a burn- 
ing candle. This forms the general 
shape of a boat. Cut a sail from 
lightweight paper. The mast is a 
long darning needle that has been 
magnetized. 

The magnetizing is done by rub- 
bing one end of a bar magnet, al- 
ways the same end, the length of 
the needle, going in one direction. 
Press gently and move slowly. As 


is a round wooden bead. Features 
are marked in with ink. The rim 
of his collar and the ruffle at the 
bottom of his suit are outlined in ink 
also. Tiny circles cut from bright 
paper and pasted here and there 
make his polka-dotted clown suit. 
His hat is the top of a fingernail- 
polish bottle (the brush is twisted 
out easily with pliers). 

Although in modern China the 
men no longer wear their hair in 
queues, this feature is sometimes 
shown in character dolls. The one 
in the picture is made from an emp- 
ty spool of sewing thread. Whittle 
off one flange. Paint the other end 
of the spool black or cut a circular 
collar of black paper and glue it in 
place. Mark slanting eyes and a 
mouth with ink on a little wooden 
bead. Paste a queue of black yarn 
at the top and then glue the head in 
place. At the opposite end glue tiny 
scraps of wood for the feet. Cover 
the lower part of the spool with 
black paper and the upper part with 
yellow. Paste yellow paper around 
two short pieces of toothpick or 
other fine wood and paste one on 
each side of the spool to represent 
the arms. Add a decoration on the 
front of the jacket with ink. 





you come back for another stroke, 
always lift the bar up in the air 
away from the needle. Make at 
least two dozen strokes. Now stick 
the needle through the sail and into 
the cork at anangle. Set the boat in 
a large pan of water. Use a bar 
magnet to drive it. It will follow 
one pole of the bar and back away 
from the other. 


A Dissolving Race 


Have you ever wondered about 
the dissolving qualities of certain 
substances? Here is an experiment 
you can perform that will help you 
to understand this phenomenon 
better. 

Into each of four glasses pour the 
same amount of water. Write salt, 
sugar, tooth powder, and chalk— 
each on a different 4” square of 
paper. Measure very exactly a level 
teaspoonful of each of these mate- 
rials (powdered chalk may be made 
by crushing a small piece of chalk) 
and put each on its own paper. 
Place one glass and a spoon near 
each paper and your equipment is 
ready. Ask three friends to assist 
you in a race. At a given signal 
each of you pour the substance from 
a paper into a glass and begin to 
stir with the spoon. 

Which substance dissolved first? 
Which one scarcely dissolved at all? 





MINIATURE TRAYS 





Very often the bases or ends of 
certain food packages are made of 
metal. Generally either rectangu- 
lar or round, they resemble minia- 
ture trays. 

Cut out these bases from empty 
cartons and put them in water, to 
soak the cardboard out of the rims 
into which it has been mechanically 
forced. Draw designs and paint 
them with fingernail polish. 

The smallest trays are excellent 
for a dollhouse or as additions to a 
tea set. The larger trays may be 
used for bobby pins or common pins 
on your dressing table. 
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2. Famous characters 








MISSING LETTERS a-u---y -u--r-y APRIL BIRTHDAYS 
ow LOOP LOL LOO OL DDDO DDD DEL OLD OD DDL b. - i - = ey - ou - e POOOOOOOE DOLL OLD? POOL LOLOL LILO DLO LD ODODY 
Genes 
Can you put in the missing conso- d. -i-o0- == io These persons all had birthdays 
nants? @-i--e-e--a in April. Which ones do you know 
1. Things to wear : 3. State capitals about? All of them have one thing 
a--0O--i--- a-a--+i--u-- in common. Do you know what it 
b-a---o0-€e b--a-+-+-+0-- is? 
G--a-e-e- ca-+--a--a Hans Christian Andersen April 2 
d. 0 - e - = 0a = d.-a---0-- Edward Everett Hale April 3 
@--a--e- @-0--0- Charlotte Bronte April 21 
f.-a-oO--e- f. au - -i - William Shakespeare April 23 


AMBROSE, THE PROBLEM KITTEN 
Mrs. tf had a problem child. Ambrose wasn’t a bad cae he drank his (\ 


I 
-eautifully. But he was a a just the 


z} 





for he was as could be. He lived there until he was quite a big kitten, and 
that was all right; then Mrs. &) found he was too big for her to lift when she 


jumped to the of the barrel, and that was all wrong. It was not until he 
SQ) —s “SN 
who owned the iw) 6 discovered what was in he (ha Ambrose ever 





oe 
Moy 


¥LZ 
came out. Then the troubles of Mrs. é began. For Ambrose always traveled in 
ad 


a C ). Ambrose couldn't walk without leaning against the =: of the room. 


a4 
Now this was a (ea > >, for any fy) People tried to coax him with a 
= of (| . He still leaned against things. Then one day a came to call. 


He sat on a blanket and played with a . Pf, saw the : 2 . The is] 
saw TB), and was de ( ed. He tried to to Ambrose. He fell on his 
ALLEL 


poor little ¢ _+ He cried. Ambrose made a great F-[". He came a ath the rug. 


He purred, and rubbed against the baby’s knees. The smiled, and said “Ah- 
Ges 


gah!” A. was happy. And never again did t lean against N Ething! 
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A CROSSWORD PUZZLE FOR PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Rosemary Dempster 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Columbus School, Kenton, Ohio 


ACROSS 


2. Where most of the Mexican 
people live. 

4. How many miles wide is the 
Panama Canal Zone? 

6. Largest of the West Indies. 

7. Crop of the lowlands of Cen- 
tral America. 

8. Manufactured textile product 
of Puebla. 

11. The dried juice from which 
chewing gum is made. 

13. One of Mexico’s important 
gulf ports. 

15. Product of sisal fiber. 

18. Do any railroads follow the 
lowlands? 

20. The ancient Indians of Yu- 
catan, 


DOWN 


1. The capital of Mexico. 

3. An animal raised in Peru and 
Bolivia for its wool. 

5. Fuel product of the plateau 
of Mexico. 

9. Fuel product of the lowlands 
of Mexico. 

10. The 
Mexico. 

12. Number of countries in Cen- 
tral America. 

14. Former President of Mexico. 

16. Kind of climate that bananas 
require. 

17. Continent on which Mexico 
is located. (Abbreviation) 

19. Country to which Puerto 
Rico belongs. (Abbreviation) 


highest mountain in 


LETTER ADDITION 


Can you “C” the answers? 

1. C plus four letters is a word 
meaning joy, gaiety, happiness. 

2. C plus three letters is a boy’s 
name. 

3. C plus four letters is a word 
meaning to chirp. 

4. C plus two letters is a house 
pet. 

5. C plus three letters is one 
hundredth part of a dollar. 

6. C plus four letters is a young 
chicken. 

7. C plus two letters is a word 
meaning to cry like a crow. 
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8. C plus three letters is a kind 
of soil. 

9. C plus five letters is a big tent 
show with acrobats and animals. 

10. Cplus three letters is a young 
horse. 

11. C plus four letters is a little 
sweet cake, usually round and often 
crisp. 

12. C plus four letters is a con- 
fection, mostly sugar. 

13. C plus six letters is a game 
played on a lawn. 

14. C plus three letters is a word 
meaning to applaud. 








MAGIC NUMBERS 





Write a number that consists of 
3 figures. Reverse them, and sub- 
tract the smaller from the larger. 
Next, reverse the remainder, and 
add those two numbers. The total 
will be 1089, regardless of the num- 
bers you start with. 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution which we publish. 
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BIRDS TO DRAW 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 








Handwork 























| are these outlines, many other species of birds may 
be drawn. Compare the outlines with the shapes of 
birds on a bird chart. Then draw them, making the nec- 
essary modifications—broader neck, longer tail, fuller 
crest, and soon. Study the coloring. 

Birds may be cut from lightweight wood and painted 
in natural colors to be used as garden markers or placed 
in a flower box. They may be drawn for nature-study 
booklets or for a blackboard border. Making a poster 
with a bird on a branch of apple blossoms or dogwood 
blossoms with “Save Our Birds,” or other appropriate 
slogan, is a worth-while project. 






Chipping 


Sparrow 
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Cheeked Designs 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


A FTER children have been painting on large papers, modeling 

in clay, making finger paintings, and doing paper cutting, 
they will welcome the variety offered by making crayon designs 
on checked paper. This medium introduces children to ab- 
stract design, which they enjoy. Paper with 4”, 12”, or 1” 
checks may be used. The designs shown here were made by 
third-graders on paper with ’2” checks. Such designs are at- 
tractive for program covers or for book covers. On one occa- 
sion we made checked designs to represent a sampler to be used 
in a dramatization of life in a colonial home. 

When children begin using checked paper for designs, the 
teacher usually limits them to two colors, as red and purple, 
or red and blue. When they press very hard on the crayons, 
the resulting designs are beautiful. As they make more designs, 
they are encouraged to use three colors, pressing lightly on 
some, hard on others, and in between on others to make a pat- 
tern of light, dark, and middle values. 

After they have made several designs in which colors are re- 
stricted, the teacher may say, “Use all the colors you wish.” 
These designs are seldom good in pattern. The repeat is not 
evident, for the child becomes so enthusiastic about trying a 
different color combination in every section of the paper that 
the design does not hold together. Some children, however, 
make amazing patterns with several colors. Young children 
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like to use many colors, so the teacher should not always de- 
prive them of this pleasure. 

Lessons on checked paper fit in well when the teacher wants 
to give her attention to a small group and have the rest of the 
class busy on something which will keep them from asking 
questions and moving around. For example, a small group may 
need her attention as they work on a construction project. Of 
course the children take turns working in small groups. 

To stimulate enthusiasm, the teacher may put several designs 
on the bulletin board, changing them each day. If a few of the 
best are always left on the board, children soon notice that some 
designs are better than others and each tries to improve the 
pattern and effectiveness of color on his own paper. 
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A May Basket Made from an Envelope 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 








S 


EAL an empty envelope, draw a basket outline as shown 
S in the diagram, and cut out the shape, including the 
oval which makes the handle. Paint on both sides with 
any color desired. Original decorations are the most sat- 
isfactory. The basket illustrated is trimmed with white 
gummed reinforcements, which serve as centers of flowers. 
Petals, stems, and leaves are painted with tempera. A big 
square envelope will make a larger basket, and a small one 
a party favor. Fill with small flowers or dainty candies. 




















A HIs jonquil basket may be 
Sf T used for either a party 
Ps \ favor or a May basket. The \ 


natural colors are most effec- 
i tive. Cut out areas marked X 
to make handles. Cut as far 
as the base on the solid lines, 
fold on the dotted lines, and 
paste the flaps inside. 

















A Jonquil May Basket 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SISTER MARY, O.S.M. 
Teacher of Art, St. Joseph’s School, Salix, Iowa 
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April Art Lessons 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


Fes showers suggest the background for 
this month’s calendar. The umbrella is a 
simple shape on which to place the calendar. 
A figure is suggested by adding legs below it, 
and a few streaks of rain. 

A figure dressed for rainy weather is a good 
illustration for a health poster with. a suitable 
slogan. A child holding an umbrella is shown 
here. The umbrella is a circle with the curves 
made by cutting the outside edge after the 
circle has been folded in eight equal sections. 
Legs and shoes, cut from paper, are mounted 
below this. Freehand cutouts of rainy-day 
clothes may be assembled for original pictures 
like the one illustrated. 

Umbrellas can be made for party favors. 
(See illustration at lower left.) A circle is fold- 
ed in four equal parts and a hole punched near 
the edge on both sides of (Continued on page 99) 

















The Child's Natural Sense of Desiqu 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


SENSE of design is everyone’s heri- 
A tage. The work of young children, 
being simple and forthright, exemplifies 
this universal characteristic. The illustra- 
tions on this page show crayon work done 
by pupils in first, third, fourth, and sixth 
grades. 

The young child with a pot of paint, a 
wide brush, and a large piece of paper will 
repeat a color in all four corners of the 
paper, and then fill in the center with 
other colors. The result is a balanced, 
well centered, unified composition. Some- 


times a color is placed in the center first 
and other colors are added around and 
around. When the blobs of color or the 
series of lines begin to resemble natural 
objects, they are stretched or distorted to 
fit the paper. 

When a child pictures a group of chil- 
dren in a circle he places them from his 
own viewpoint. (See illustration in low- 
er right-hand corner.) He is part of the 
circle and can see the entire ring with fig- 
ures radiating from a center. When he 
sees things differently (Continued on page 97) 

















Principles for Drawing Simple Houses 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS GARRETT HOOKER 


ilies Teacher, Second Grade, Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas 


© Reng 











hy THE principles of drawing a small hut are well learned, 
second-grade children can make all sorts of complicated- 
looking houses. They may be large or small, one story or more 
than one, but they all are made by using a box shape as a basis, 
Windows begin not far from the floor and are usually as high as 
the door. A chimney is always straight and not too low. Help 
the children to see that if the house is to look well, all the 


lial 











T amatseentametiniapehitiire » baal and dey lines must be straight. When they have had practice in mak- 

wea eae ‘Yeas: ing houses, they will like to add simple landscape backgrounds. 

| A built-up picture, using the best house of each pupil, pic- 
: } tures of the children’s own homes, or pictures of the houses 
; } aT in their block, is a worth-while activity, especially if a story 
— ~* about the houses shown accompanies the picture. 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


NE of the biggest problems in art is 

that of making interesting dark and 
light patterns. The child or adult, work- 
ing with colors in paints, clothing, fur- 
niture, or stage scenery, must decide how 
to arrange the light and dark values most 
effectively. The illustrations on this page, 
made by children in grade four, show how 
they worked out that problem. 

The pictures at the upper and lower 
right corners make an interesting contrast. 
Mary Lou, in the picture above, made 
white blossoming trees on a hillside and 
big white fleecy clouds. She proceeded 
like various modern artists, painting many 
big white spots, some for trees and some 
for clouds. She added a little pale pink on 
the edges of the trees and pale blue on the 
clouds. Then she made a very deep blue 
section above the trees. To make a very 
dark green tree, she mixed black with 
green. The tree trunks were dark reddish 





brown, light bluish brown, dark gray, and 
black. The flying birds were made in a 
bluish lavender. 

Sally, in the illustration at the lower 
right, made tiny leaves coming out in 
spring. She painted tulips and children 
enjoying the blossoms. She made a pure 
black tree first and then added a very dark 
blue bird and a deep red one. She painted 
a light yellow bird on top of the black tree 
after it was dry. To make the yellow 
even lighter she mixed white with it and 
repeated the color in the tulips under the 
tree. She mixed a very little green with 
the yellow for the leaves of the light tu- 
lips under the tree. The darker tulips 
were red and wine-colored and had very 
dark green leaves. The blossoms on the 
tree were dots of pink of several shades 
and the leaves a brilliant yellow green. 
We can see that Sally was thinking in 
terms of dark and light. 
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In the lower left picture, Mike painted 


his sky first, and then his houses. Before 
the paint was dry he painted the trees. 
Notice how the colors blend into each 
other. He made the ground and tree re- 
flections next, and last of all he painted 
the water. The children liked his reflec- 
tions so much that the next day the entire 
class painted them. 

Jay, in the illustration at the upper left, 
has made a design like a modern artist. 
His trees form an interesting frame for 
the house. 

When children paint pictures, the im- 
portance of exhibiting them cannot be 
emphasized enough. Children can learn 
much by seeing the work of others. Very 
large bulletin boards placed in the halls 
opposite stairways are excellent places for 
displaying work. All the children in a 


room should have their work exhibited at 
some time or other, though not all at once. 
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4a Make for Toddlers 








FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH E. CREASY 
Principal, Elementary School, Diablo Heights, Canal Zone 


MALL tin cans which have held baby food, milk, or sar- 
dines can be converted into the clever rattles shown. The 
cans should be opened with a mechanical opener which will 
leave a smooth edge. The tops should not be completely de- 
tached. With a nail make a hole in the side of a can. Through 
this insert an ordinary hook, and screw the can to a dowel rod 
six inches long, which has been smoothed with sandpaper. In 
the “rattle,” put pebbles, marbles, or tiny bells, and close the 
top. Now cover the whole can smoothly with a firm piece of 
cloth. Mark with a pencil the features you wish to portray, 
and embroider over them. Finally add hats, yarn pigtails, and 
so on, according to the figure you wish to make. 

The cat is a sardine box. The cover is light-colored material 
embroidered in black. The pompons are red and blue yarn. 
The clown’s hat is held on by invisible stitches. Nose, mouth, 
and cheeks are embroidered in red; eyes and mouth are black. 
The material can be white broadcloth or outing flannel. Hat 
and ruffle are washable cotton. The Chinese man’s hair is 
done in black yarn; his face is yellow sateen. His features 
are black yarn. The possibilities for variety are infinite. 

Nearly every school-age girl and boy knows at least one child 
between one and two years of age who would enjoy a toy of this 
kind. In making the rattles, the children should keep in mind 
that they will receive hard usage. They should be made as 
strong and durable as possible. 
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Smoke Prints 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY WILLIAMS 
Teacher, Pine Hill School, Bainbridge, Georgia 


FASCINATING method of making 
A prints of leaves for nature-study 
and science notebooks is a smoke process. 
Illustrations of the finished work appear 
in the panel at the left. These prints are 
permanent and show the delicate tex- 
ture and vein formation of leaves. 

Rub a sheet of white typewriting or 
letter paper with a small amount of pure 
lard (Fig. 1). Care should be taken not 
to use too much lard. Any excess can be 
rubbed off with a tissue. The greased 
spot should be larger than the leaf which 
is to be printed. It should be rubbed 
until the paper looks transparent. 

Hold the greased side of the paper over 
a candle flame (Fig. 2) until the paper 


is smoked black and is velvetlike in tex- 
ture. The paper will look like Fig. 3. 
Place a leaf, vein side down, on the 
black surface. Cover with a second sheet 
(Fig. 4) and rub carefully with the fin- 
ger tips until the whole surface of the 
leaf is covered with the black. Remove 
the leaf and place it, vein side down, on 
a clean sheet of paper (Fig. 5). Cover 
it with a second sheet and rub with 
finger tips for the final print (Fig. 6). 
If the paper for the prints is placed on 
a pad of newspaper rather than a hard 
surface, better reproductions will be ob- 
tained. With a little practice beautiful 
prints can be made. The final prints do 
not smudge and can be kept indefinitely. 
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HE attractive articles shown in the 
illustrations on this page are made 
from used X-ray film. Since such film 
cannot be used agaih, it can frequently 
be obtained without cost from a doctor’s 
office or a laboratory. The film comes in 
sheets 14” x 17” and can be cut easily 
with a paper cutter or with shears. In 
making articles, all marking and punch- 
ing should be done before the coating is 
removed, since pencil marks will not show 
on the uncoated film. The coating can be 
washed off by applying warm water with 
a cloth or sponge. Dry with a soft cloth. 
The result is a sheet of light-blue trans- 
parent plastic. 
Heavy cord or six-strand embroidery 
cotton in a large needle is most satisfac- 
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May Day Remembrances 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE A. RANDALL 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Blaine School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


tory for decorating a strip of the film or 
lacing the pieces together. With a paper 
punch make small holes 2” apart and 1%” 
from the edge of the film. Be sure that 
the pieces forming each corner are secure- 
ly laced together, and that each end of a 
handle is firmly fastened. 

Two 2” squares and eight oblongs 2” x 
7” make the bottoms and sides of the dou- 
ble basket. Punch, wash, and lace to- 
gether to form a pair. Embroider both 
edges of a strip 1” x 14” for the handle. 
Attach it at the center where the two bas- 
kets are joined together. These baskets 
may hold candy, nuts, or popcorn. Or 
bottles of water filled with fresh flowers 
may be placed in them. 

An oblong of film 1%” x 6” makes an 
attractive napkin ring like the one at the 
right. Mark and punch holes on the two 
long sides. Clean the film, lap the ends 
42”, and decorate both edges. 

To make the basket at the lower left, 
cut five 3” squares of film and a strip 
1” x 14” for the handle. Punch holes 
around the six pieces, wash, and lace to- 
gether. Work a design in the handle and 
lace it securely onto the basket. 

To make the candy box below, cut two 
5°4” squares of film and eight rectangular 
pieces 2” x 5%”. The box is made of 
double thickness throughout for sturdi- 
ness. Punch, wash, and lace together. 


The cover is made exactly like the box 
with the top 6” square and the sides 114” 
x 6”, A 2” x 7” band is decorated and 
fastened on two sides of the cover for a 
handle. 

The round basket at the lower right 
requires two circles of film 2%” in diam- 
eter for the bottom, an-oblong piece 3” 
x 9”, and a strip %” x 14”. Scallop one of 
the 9” edges. Punch holes through the 
center of the long strip and around all 
other pieces. After washing, sew the ob- 
long onto the two circles which form the 
bottom of the basket, and sew the basket 
together with a backstitch. Sew a design 
in the handle and in the scallops. Fasten 
the handle securely in position. 











RAILROADS ... & sere you 


Product Information The Association of American Railroads, the central co-ordinating and research agency of the Amer- 


ican railroad’industry, deals with matters of common concern in the whole field of railroading— 
operations, maintenance, engineering, research, car service, safety, traffic, law, accounting, finance, 


Section of 8 Pages valuation, taxation, and public relations. It has paid for this 8-page section (pages 47-54 inclusive) 


to disseminate information. 
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How Railroads Help People 





FREIGHT TRAINS HELP 


| yey stopped his truck before the 
tall red wooden building called an 
elevator. Here wheat, corn, and oats 
from farms were stored until freight 
trains carried the grain off to some city. 
Father had brought a load of shelled corn 
to sell at the elevator. 

Terry and Tim had come to town 
with Father. As they had ridden up to 
the elevator, they had seen a switch en- 
gine at work on a nearby track. They 
got out to watch it. 

Just then the switch engine bumped 
gently into a string of three box cars. 
After the first car was coupled onto the 
engine, the cars were pulled along a 
track. The brakeman soon jumped off, 
threw a switch, and the engine pushed 
the cars back again, except that they 
were now on a track farther from the 
boys. 

On this track stood some other freight 
cars. Bump! and the engine slowly 
pushed the first three cars against the 
others. Then it pulled them all away. 

A railroad track ran along the side of 
the elevator. On it stood three box cars. 
The boys went over to watch as one car 
was being loaded with grain. A chute 
carried the grain from the elevator to 
the box car. 

All at once Terry heard the grunting 
of many hogs. Looking around, he saw 
that the switch engine was pushing more 
freight cars along the track. In one of 
the cars he saw the hogs. He could see 
them because the car had slat sides like 
the corn crib at home. It had two floors, 
each filled with hogs. 

Another of the cars had open sides like 
a woven wire fence. It was loaded with 
chickens. Two other cars were closed, 
and Terry could not tell what was in 
them. Tim told him that they were 
refrigerator cars. “They may be full 
of butter from the creamery,” he said. 
“Father said that the creamery was ship- 
ping two carloads of butter today.” 

As the switch engine slowed up, the 
brakeman jumped off one of the cars and 
threw the switch so that the cars could 
be moved to the nearest track. He told 
the boys that a train would come by in 
a few minutes and get all the cars that 
were being switched. 

“We are taking them all to a siding 
near the main track of the railroad,” he 
explained. “Then it will not take long 
to add them to the train. The farmers 
have sold ‘so much grain, livestock, and 
butter this week that we have twelve 
cars to put on this train.” 

Just then the engine shoved these cars 
against the three box cars full of grain. 
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When they were coupled on, all the cars 
were pulled away to the track where the 
train could get them easily. 

Now the boys could see other cars on 
the side tracks. These were cars that 
had come from many places. They had 
brought things for the farmers and peo- 
ple in the town to buy. Some were emp- 
ty flat cars that had carried loads of 
lumber. Others were open-top cars full 
of coal. Four men were taking cases of 
canned fruit from another car and put- 
ting them on a truck. 

One car was a refrigerator car. Terry 
wanted to see what it was like. So he 
and Tim went over close to it. A man 
explained how ice is put through the roof 
at each end of a refrigerator car. “The 
ice keeps things cool,” he said. “This car 
has meat in it. That car over there” 
(and the man pointed to another refrig- 
erator car) “has fresh fruit in it.” 

Two of the cars which an express train 
had left were long tank cars for carrying 
milk to the city. They were one kind of 
refrigerator car, and had to be kept very, 
very clean. They were empty now. 

Father came up and said it was almost 
time to go home. Just then the freight 
train pulled in, and all of them watched 
as the engine switched some of its cars 
off on a side track. Then the cars that 
the switch engine had pulled close to 
the main track were added to the train. 

At last, Terry, Tim, and Father start- 
ed for home. Terry said that he wanted 
to be an engineer when he grew up. 


Things to talk about: 


1. Tell what freight trains carry from 
your town for other people to use. 

2. Name other things that these trains 
bring you—kinds of food, clothing, fuel, 
shelter, and machines. 


PASSENGER TRAINS HELP 


tana was reading a letter that the 
mailman had brought her. It said: 


Dear Sally, 

Grandmother and I are so glad that 
you are coming for a visit. I shall meet 
the train next Thursday morning. [I'll 
ride old Prince and lead your pony, Star, 
so that you can ride him to the farm. 

We have all kinds of farm babies for 
you to see: chicks, ducklings, lambs, pigs, 
and calves. You will have a good time. 

With love, 
Grandfather 


So Wednesday afternoon Mother and 
Father took Sally to the train. They 
went early because she had to buy her 
ticket. Father gave her three five-dollar 
bills and let her buy her own ticket to 
Brownsville. 


Father had made a reservation for her, 
so Sally was sure of getting a seat and 
having a bed to sleep in that night. She 
told the ticket agent where she was going 
and what her name was. He found her 
name on a card and said, “You have a 
roomette—a little room all by yourself 
in Car 60.” He gave Sally a small green 
ticket for this room and a longer ticket 
for the train ride. 

When the train came, the porter 
helped Sally up the steps and carried her 
suitcase to her roomette. He told Father 
that he would take very good care of 
Sally and that he would see that she got 
off at the right station. Then the train 
started. 

Soon it was time for Sally to go to the 
dining car to eat. The porter went ahead 
of her to open the doors. In the dining 
car, she sat with a lady and her two chil- 
dren. The lady helped Sally order a good 
dinner with chicken and ice cream. 

After Sally went back to the Pullman 
car, she looked out the window ‘for a 
while. When it was bedtime, she washed 
herself at the washstand in the corner 
and hung her clothes in the locker. She 
put on her bathrobe and pressed a button 
to call the porter and asked him to get 
her bed ready. 

How surprised Sally was to see the 
porter pull a folded bed right out of the 
wall! And when the porter opened it up 
the bed was already made—ready for her 
to sleep in. She climbed into bed, 
snapped off the lights, and was soon 
asleep. 

At seven the next morning, the porter 
called Sally and told her it was time to 
getup. Inno time at all, she had washed 
and dressed, and was ready for her break- 
fast. She opened the door of her room- 
ette all by herself, but the porter opened 
the doors for her on the way to the din- 
ing Car. 

The waiter helped her choose a good 
breakfast with fruit, toast, eggs, and 
milk. She gave him some money for a 
tip because he had helped her so much. 
Later, when she got off the train, she 
gave the porter some money, too, even 
though Father had given him a tip when 
she first got on the train. The porter 
had taken very good care of her. 

When Sally got off the train, Grand- 
father was waiting for her. Soon he and 
Sally were riding out to the farm. 


Things to talk about: 


1. Tell about a trip you have had on 
a train: buying a ticket, getting on the 
train and choosing a seat, seeing the 
trainmen at work in the car, and the 
ways you used the services of the train. 

2. Explain why trains run when air- 
planes are grounded and the highways 
are not very safe for driving. 

3. Tell reasons why people travel on 
trains: business, visits to relatives and 
friends, vacations, sight-seeing, and the 
like. Name people who travel for these 


reasons. 
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TRAINS CARRY MAIL 


ILLY lived in a big city. His father 
B drove a mail truck which carried 
mail from the post office to the train. 
Then it brought more mail back from 
the train. All the mail was locked in 
cloth mail bags. Sometimes one of the 
bags held a letter for Billy. He and 
Cousin Terry often wrote to each other. 

Billy could not understand how their 
letters got into the right mail bags and 
were put off at the right station. He 
talked with his father about it. He said, 
“T know that the train carries my letter 
to Terry. Then a mail truck like yours 
takes it from the train to Terry’s post 
office. But I can’t understand how the 
letter gets into the right bag and is sent 
to Terry’s station. And who puts his 
letter to me in a mail bag that is left at 
our post office?” 

Father answered, “Let me tell you 
about it. You have seen the mail bags 
taken from my truck and loaded on the 
train. They are placed in a mail car, or 
railroad post office, where several mail 
clerks work at sorting the mail as the 
train travels along. 

“These mail clerks work much as the 
men in the post office here work. They 
open the mail bags and empty the mail 
out on a sorting table. 

“All around this table are many open 
bags held up by racks. Each bag will go 
to a Certain station or to some other train 
that is traveling toward a certain part of 
our country. The clerks quickly but 
carefully sort the mail and drop each 
piece into the right bag. 

“The newspapers and smaller packages 
are thrown into the bags right away. 
Large packages are put into large cases 
along the side of the car, and letters are 
put through pigeonholes into smaller 
cases nearby. Letters going to the same 
post office are later tied together and 
thrown into a mail bag for that place. 





Mail bag is picked from crane by catcher 
arm on a train traveling at high speed. 


Advertisement 


“So, when you write a letter to Terry, 
the clerks in our post office see that it is 
sent on a train headed the right way. 
Then the clerks in the railroad post office 
sort the mail and your letter goes into 
a bundle that will be dropped off for 
Terry’s post office.” 

The next day Father did not have to 
work. He remembered the questions 
which Billy had asked. So he planned a 
surprise for Billy. When they were out 
riding, he drove to the station when a 
passenger train was due. 

When it stopped and the mail was be- 
ing loaded, he lifted Billy up for a look 
into the mail car. Sure enough! Billy 
saw dozens of open mail bags into which 
the men were putting the mail as they 
quickly sorted it. 

Out in his little town, Terry saw a 
mail bag loaded in a different way. The 
train did not stop there; so the bag of 
mail was fastened to a crane that held it 
up in the air near the track. As the train 
went by, a steel catcher arm reached out 
from the mail car. This caught hold of 
the mail bag and swung it quickly into 
the car. 


Things to talk about: 


1. List the kinds of mail that trains 
carry to your railroad station. Tell how 
this mail was sorted in the mail car. 

2. Tell how one of your letters will 
reach a large city a hundred or more 
miles from you. 


RAILROADS CARRY EXPRESS 


ALLY did not live in the city, where 
S express packages are delivered to the 
doors of houses. She lived just outside 
a big city. One Saturday the mailman 
brought her a postal card. It said that 
there was a package for her at the express 
office. So she and Father drove to town 
to get it. Sally wondered and wondered 
what it might be. 





As the train speeds along, railway mail clerks 
sort letters for hundreds of communities. 


The man in the express office told Fa- 
ther that the package was ready for 
them. He asked Father to go around to 
the big storeroom (or warehouse) just 
back of the office. There a man would 
find Sally’s package. 

The express warehouse stood close to 
the railroad. As Sally walked with her 
father toward the big door of the ware- 
house, she saw some workers unloading 
things from the express car of a passen- 
ger train. There were many boxes and 
crates. In one crate was a pretty little 
brown-and-white dog. “Is it for me?” 
Sally wondered. 

In the warehouse were hundreds of 
boxes, crates, and packages of many sizes 
and shapes. Sally gave a man her postal 
card with the number of her package on 
it. While he looked for the matching 
tag, he told her what some of the pack- 
ages held. There were motion picture 
films, boxes of books, and things that 
Sally could see for herself. There were 
tanks of goldfish, some pretty flowers 
and plants, and several dogs in crates. 

The man told Sally that a horse had 
come on a special express car the day be- 
fore. Its owner wanted the horse to 
travel fast and be well cared for. All 
express shipments are handled very care- 
fully and travel fast. 

Soon, the man found Sally’s package. 
It was a pretty yellow canary which 
her grandmother had sent for her birth- 
day. When Father lifted the cover from 
the cage, the canary began to sing. Sally 
thought that it was a wonderful present. 


Things to talk about: 

1. Make plans for finding out how the 
Railway Express Agency serves your 
city or town. You may write a letter to 
the express office, send a committee to 
talk to the agent, or take a class trip. 

2. Explain what is meant by express 
pick-up service, prepaid packages, and 
packages that are sent C.O.D. 





Packages are loaded into express cars for 
fast shipment to near and distant points. 
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RAILROADS SERVE 
ALL THE PEOPLE 


Pullman bedrooms are spacious, com- 


Meals are prepared efficiently in the plete, and comfortable for long trips. 


kitchen of a cross-country streamliner. Railroads carry grain from the 
country elevator to the mills. 


The dining car offers excellent food, 
prompt service, and pleasant atmosphere. 











Frequent re-icing of refrigerator 
cars keeps perishable foods fresh. 


" a Ss 
Cars of many types leave the 
freight yards for distant points. 
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RAILROADS MOVE 
AHEAD STEADILY 
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Comfortable reclining seats and air-conditioning 
add luxury to travel in modern railroad coaches. 
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Early Development of Railroads 





FAMOUS EARLY LOCOMOTIVES 


N THE first railroads, horses pulled 

passenger coaches and freight cars. 

The wooden rails were capped with thin 

iron strips. The people of Baltimore, in 

1829, were as much interested in such a 

railroad as you are in the newest types 
of streamliners and Diesel engines. 

In an effort to find something better 
than horses to draw the cars, men exper- 
imented with treadmills and even sails. 
Peter Cooper, having heard of steam lo- 
comotives which had already been devel- 
oped in England, built one of his own. 
Because of its small size, he called it 
“Tom Thumb.” After an unsuccessful 
trial in September, 1829, Cooper rebuilt 
the engine and succeeded in running it 
for miles. It was the “Tom Thumb” 
which, in August, 1830, lost the famous 
race with a horse only after the locomo- 
tive had temporarily broken down. 

The “Stourbridge Lion,” the first full- 
sized locomotive to run on rails in 
America, was built in England and 
shipped here in a sailing vessel. This lo- 
comotive first ran under its own power 
in August, 1829, near Honesdale, Penn- 
sylvania, on a road connecting with Car- 
bondale. Horatio Allen, the engineer, 
traveled by himself because of possible 
danger. Although weighing only seven 
tons, the “Lion” was too heavy for the 
rails and bridges. So the railroad re- 
turned to the use of horses and mules. 

In December of the next year, the first 
regular steam passenger service was be- 
gun on a railroad in Charleston, South 
Carolina. The locomotive, “Best Friend 
of Charleston,” was built in New York 
City and shipped by sailing vessel to 
Charleston. The engine ran for several 
months but blew up when the fireman 
fastened down the safety valve so as to 
stop the hissing noise of escaping steam. 

August, 1831, marked the first trip of 
the “De Witt Clinton,” another locomo- 
tive made in New York City. Governor 
De Witt Clinton himself was a passenger 
when the train made this trip from Al- 
bany to Schenectady. 

The “John Bull,” so called because it 
was built in England, was the first loco- 
motive to draw a train of cars in New 
Jersey, November 12, 1831. It was also 
the first to have a cowcatcher. Over 
sixty years later, this famous engine 
pulled two pioneer coaches 920 miles to 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. 

In November, 1832, “Old Ironsides” 
started a regular run between Philadel- 
phia and Norristown. It was built by 
Matthias Baldwin, whose jewelry business 
was not going well. He started to manu- 
facture tools and textile machinery and, 
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needing a steam engine for his factory, 
he made his own. Thus started one of 
the world’s famous locomotive works. 
It was in 1830 that the age of railroads 
began. The small “Iron Horses” and 
“Puffing Billies” of that early day are 
now represented by huge locomotives 
that draw mile-long freight trains and 
speedy streamline passenger trains. 


SOMETHING TO INVESTIGATE: 


1. Use various references to learn 
more about early trains; give reports. 

2. Itemize and explain the difficulties 
which were encountered in building rail- 
roads along the Atlantic seaboard: rivers 
with estuaries, wilderness to cross, severe 
weather, dearth of iron, and the like. 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


™ following table shows the growth 
of railroad mileage in the United 
States by decades for the first one hun- 


dred years: 
1830 23 1890 163,597 
1840 2,818 1900 193,346 
1850 9,021 1910 240,439 
1860 30,626 1920 252,845 
1870 52,922 1930 249,052 
1880 93,296 


By studying the table, find the answers 
to these questions: (1) In which dec- 
ades did the railroads more than triple 
their previous mileage? (2) Which dec- 
ade marked the greatest mileage increase? 

In 1850, the railroads were almost en- 
tirely restricted to states along the east- 
ern seaboard. They were short but, in 
many instances, connected with other 
lines so that it was possible to travel by 
rail from Boston, Massachusetts, to Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. However, 
passengers had to change cars several 
times and ferry across some rivers. 

In early days the United States gov- 
ernment owned more than a billion acres 
of land which it could not sell because 
there was no good, cheap transportation 
available. In 1850 Congress began to 
make grants of land to companies that 
would build railroads through this public 
domain. Congress continued to grant 
lands for construction of railroads 
through partially settled lands until 
1871. These land grants were made to 
railroads with only about 8 percent of 
the mileage in the United States. 

These land grants were not gifts. The 
railroads which received them were re- 
quired in return to carry all government 
freight and passengers at reduced rates. 
These reduced rates continued until 
1946. By then the railroads had in this 
way paid the government ten times as 
much as the original value of the lands. 





The land-grant railroads ‘received al- 
ternate sections in zones of various 
widths on either side of the proposed rail 
routes. Congress thereupon raised the 
price of the sections which the govern- 
ment retained from $1.25 an acre to 
$2.50 an acre. With transportation as- 
sured, settlers flocked into the new lands. 
The grants helped to build roads into 
the wilderness and open it to settlers. 

By 1870, the first transcontinental 
route had been completed between San 
Francisco and Omaha. To build it, 
across wide stretches of unsettled plains 
and over towering mountains, took 
many thousands of workers, hundreds of 
teams, many supply trains, and huge 
quantities of supplies and equipment. 
Work began at each end of the line, the 
gap between the working crews shorten- 
ing month by month until, on May 10, 
1869, workmen joined the rails of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific (now 
Southern Pacific) at Promontory, Utah. 
It had taken six years to build the line. 

From the east and from the west came 
trains. Each halted within a few feet of 
the other. The notable persons aboard 
gathered around the spot between the 
two locomotives while a golden spike was 
driven to complete the first joining of 
East and West by railroad. No longer 
was it necessary, in reaching the Pacific 
coast, to sail around Cape Horn or to 
struggle through the jungles of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, to send mail by pony 
express, or to spend weary, hard months 
in covered-wagon emigrant trains. 

The United States had become in real- 
ity one country of people, brought close 
together by railroads. Especially was 
this true after other transcontinental 
lines were built to connect with various 
parts of the west coast; for example, the 
junction in 1881 of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe with the Southern Pa- 
cific to form a direct route to southern 
California, and in 1883 the completion 
of the Northern Pacific between St. Paul 
and the Pacific Northwest. It was in 
1885 that the Union Pacific linked the 
latter area with the Middle West; in 
1888, the Santa Fe finished its road be- 
tween Chicago and California. Five 
years later the Great Northern Railroad 
stretched from the Great Lakes to Puget 
Sound. Since 1900, two other railroads 
to the Pacific coast have been completed 
—the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific to the Northwest, and the Denver 
& Rio Grande and Western Pacific route 
to California. 


SOMETHING TO INVESTIGATE: 


i. Tell what part the railroads played 
in the early development of your region. 

2. Study a railroad map of today. Try 
to identify the road or roads which now 
use the original route between San Fran- 
cisco and Omaha. On a wall map, iden- 
tify and trace other railroad lines be- 
tween the Mississippi River and Pacific 
coast. 
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Progress of Our Railroads 





ORGANIZATION INTO 
SYSTEMS 


I N THE beginning railroads were short 
local lines and passengers and freight 
had to shift frequently from one line to 
another. Soon they began to come to- 
gether in systems, offering through-serv- 
ice under a single management. Thus, in 
1851, 11 companies operating railroads 
between Albany and Buffalo were united 
to form the original New York Central. 
Similar stories could be told of most of 
the large railway systems of today. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, in- 
cludes what once were 700 companies. 
The following list will indicate the 
trend toward consolidation, the figures 
showing the number of railway operat- 
ing companies in each respective year: 


1911 1,312 
1920 1,085 
1946 699 


The railway networks continued to 
expand until about the time of the First 
World War. By then every city and vir- 
tually every important town in our 
country could be reached by railroad. 

All these operating companies work 
together to provide for the country a co- 
ordinated continent*wide service, which 
makes it possible for freight to be moved 
in the same car from any station of any 
railroad to any station of any other rail- 
road in the North American continent. 


SOMETHING TO INVESTIGATE: 


1. How many major railway systems 
fan out from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard, to Gulf ports, and to the Pa- 
cific coast? 

2. In the main, railroads were built 
along routes that were originally trails 
used by wild animals and Indians, then 
by pioneers on horseback and in wagons. 
Why is this true? Prove it by tracing 
several railroads across the Appalachians. 


STANDARDIZING MEASURES 


D AILY, thousands of people check the 

time of day by listening to the ra- 
dio. They hear some such announce- 
ment as: “When you hear the dial tone, 
it will be exactly eight o’clock, Central 
Standard Time.” Or, it may be Eastern 
or Mountain or Pacific Time. 

To the railroads goes the credit for es- 
tablishing the practice of having four 
time zones, there being an hour’s differ- 
ence in the time of neighboring zones. 
Once the whole country ran on sun time 
as shown by a sundial or by the sun’s 
reaching the zenith at noon. In actual 
practice, the sun time of a near-by large 
city was usually accepted as the time by 
which to set village and farm clocks. 
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The table below shows differences ‘in 
sun time between various large cities in 
the early years of railroading. When it 
was noon in Chicago, the time in the 
other cities was as follows: 


Pittsburgh 12:31 
Cleveland 12:24 
Cincinnati 12:13 
Louisville 12:09 
St. Louis 11:50 
Dubuque 11:48 
St. Paul 11:41 
Omaha 11:27 


It can easily be seen that railroads 
would have difficulty in setting up their 
train schedules to care for the changes in 
sun time as the trains traveled westward 
or eastward. The common practice was 
for a railroad to use the time of its home 
city, and of one or more other large cities 
en route if its trains went very far to 
the east or the west. For instance, one 
railroad used the time of its home city 
and of these other large cities en route: 

New York, for trains out of there; 

Columbus, for trains in Ohio; 

Vincennes, for trains west of 
Cincinnati; 

Chicago, for trains out of there. 

In Buffalo, there were three clocks in 
the railroad station, showing respectively 
New York, Columbus, and Buffalo time. 
Pittsburgh had six time standards. 

On October 11, 1883, the railroads’ 
General Time Convention adopted a sys- 
tem of standard time, providing for four 
time belts in the United States—one 
hour apart—the time being based on the 
average sun time on the 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120° meridians west of Greenwich 
(London). These meridians are near 
Philadelphia, Memphis, Denver, and 
Reno. At noon, Sunday, November 18, 
1883, railroad clocks all over the country 
were set by the new standard time. 

Joint action and research by railroads 
have resulted in many other standardiz- 
ing measures that have improved effi- 
ciency and convenience. For example, a 
uniform gauge (width of tracks) has 
gradually been installed over the country 
so that any freight, passenger, or Pull- 
man car can be shunted from the tracks 
of one railroad to those of another. 

Railroads also have agreed upon a 
Standard Code of Operating Rules and 
uniform codes to govern the operation 
of block signals and interlocking devices, 
as well as repairs to freight and pas- 
senger cars in inter-change traffic in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

The automatic coupler, automatic sig- 
nals, and improved air brakes have been 
developed through co-operative research. 
Engineering standards that apply to rails, 
ties, and other elements in track struc- 
ture have been jointly determined. 


SOMETHING TO INVESTIGATE: 


1. How much does the standard time 
used by nearby trains vary from sun 
time? 

2. When it is noon in your time zone, 
what time is it in each of the other time 
zones in the United States? 


PLACE IN THE NATION’S 
ECONOMY 


™ development of the railroads has 
profoundly affected national econ- 
omy. Early pioneers not only produced 
the raw materials for their food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter but they also made fin- 
ished products. To transport any goods 
to be sold or bought by them, they had to 
depend on rivers or the poorest kind of 
roads. Settlements were, therefore, made 
near navigable streams whenever this was 
practicable. 

With the coming of railroads, these 
conditions changed. Settlers could be 
sure of transportation for themselves, for 
their salable products, and for any sup- 
plies and equipment to be bought. Fer- 
tile lands, once isolated and unwanted, 
were now eagerly sought. Farm prod- 
ucts could reach city markets; and in 
the same way, far-flung farm sections 
became markets for factories located in 
urban areas. 

Mail services by rail guarantee speedy 
dispatch and reception of letters, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and parcels of many 
different kinds. 

Lumbering and mining industries 
similarly benefited. Lumbering was no 
longer confined to areas near rivers. 
Railway transportation made possible the 
removal of heavy and bulky coal, ores, 
and stone from mines and quarries to 
far-distant points. 

At the same time, the railroads them- 
selves became heavy purchasers of all the 
products of farm, forest, factory and 
mine, buying altogether more than 100,- 
000 different items. 

Without cheap, dependable and rapid 
communication by rail, the United States 
could not have become the great unified 
nation which it is. Without the mass 
transportation of railroads today, it 
would be impossible to have the great 
national markets for our products which 
are the basis of America’s unequalled 
productive capacity. 

Railroads contribute significantly to 
the civic development of rural and urban 
communities. Taxes paid by them help 
to support schools, construct and main- 
tain highways and airports, pay the sal- 
aries of firemen and police, and defray 
many other expenses that are necessary 
in community life. 


SOMETHING TO INVESTIGATE: 


1. How much tax money does your 
state receive from railroads? 

2. What industries in your locality 
depend upon railroad services? 

3. How have railroads helped your 
community to grow? 
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Hcoeak SAFETY STORIES 








Use these stories with the related 
seatwork for early primary reading. 
Use a duplicator, or project them on 
a screen with an opaque projector. 











Terry crosses a railroad track 
on his way to school. 

He stops and looks to see 
if a train is coming. 

He listens for a whistle. 

He does not cross the track 
if a train is coming. 

Terry is a careful boy. 


Find a blank in each sentence. 
A word belongs in each blank. 


Write this word in the blank. 


Terry a railroad track. 
He stops and ___. 

He for a whistle. 

If a train is coming, Terry 


does not cross the 














The railroads try to make 
their crossings safe. 
If a train is near, red lights 


flash on and off, on and off. 


A bell rings and rings. 
A crossing may have a gate. 
The gate comes down 

if a train is near. 


Look at the words in each row. 
Match those in Rows 1 and 2 
that begin the same way. 


cross coming 
come crossing 
flash ringing 
ring watching 
watch flashing 





The engineer helps you be safe. 


He watches to see 

if the track is clear. 
He watches the crossings. 
He blows a whistle to let 


you know a train is coming. 


The brakes can stop the train. 
It can not stop right away. 
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Look at the words that are across 
from each other. 

Draw a line under the letters 
that are alike in the words. 


brake make 
safe say 
clear hear 
track back 
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PLAYS, SONGS G&G VERSE 





SEG WITH SPRING 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 


Gail 


Who would-n’t sing with sweet Miss Spring, The morn - ing of 


When new green leaves come burst-ing out And blue-bird calls are all a-bout, When tu - lip 


buds wake up to hear The rob-in red -_ breast’s song of cheer, We'll 





join our joy with all who sing A  we-come to sweet Miss Spring! 





wee ee” 
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Tom Tucher Takes Over 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 








CHARACTERS 


TOM TUCKER 

MISTRESS MARY 

JACK SPRAT 

MRS. SPRAT 

MISS MUFFET 

GEORGY-PORGY 

JACK HORNER 

QUEEN OF HEARTS 
FLOWERS—Any number of girls. 


COSTUMES 


The Mother Goose characters 
should be dressed like the persons 
they represent. For details of cos- 
tuming, see the illustrations in 
nursery rhyme books. The flowers 
wear crepe-paper ruffled collars. 

SETTING 

The place is Mistress Mary’s 
garden, The flowers lean over a 
garden wall. A vine, hung with 
paper silver bells, twines over the 
wall, with shells arranged in front 
of it. There is a bench on each 
side. An armchair is in the cen- 
ter, and a small stool (the tuffet) 
stands near it. 




















(Mistress Mary and a very 
businesslike and purposeful Tom 
Tucker enter from opposite sides. 
Tom is whistling.) 

MISTRESS MARY—My goodness, 
Tom, I thought you went about 
singing for your supper, not 
whistling! 

TOM TUCKER—So I do, Mistress 
Mary. But I receive only white 
bread and butter for my trouble 
and I’m getting pretty tired of 
it. So I thought whistling might 
bring me something else that I'd 
like. 

MISTRESS MARY—Well, good 
luck to you, but I understand 
there’s a scarcity of wheat and 
dairy products just now. 

TOM TUCKER—That’s correct. 
That is why I wanted to call a 
meeting in your garden. It is kind 
of you to let us gather here. 


MISTRESS MARY—Oh, that’s all 
right. I’m glad to have you. Just 
what are your plans? 

TOM TUCKER—Well, I’ve dis- 
covered that several of us aren’t 
eating correctly for good health 
and some of us aren’t eating at 
all! Poor old Mother Hubbard! 

MISTRESS MARY—Not eating at 
all? And what is this about old 
Mother Hubbard? 

TOM TUCKER—Why, her cup- 
board is quite bare! There wasn’t 
even a bone in it for her poor old 
dog this morning! 

MISTRESS MARY—How terrible! 

TOM TUCKER—I thought so 
too. Oh, here come our friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sprat. (The Sprats 
enter.) Hello, there! 

MRS. SPRAT (sits on a bench 
and fans herself as she puffs for 
breath)—My goodness! It’s all I 
can do to climb that small hill! 

JACK SPRAT—My dear wife! 
You just will eat all that fat! 
(He sits beside his wife.) 

MRS. SPRAT—I know, but you 
won’t eat it and I can’t let it all 
go to waste! 

TOM TUCKER—Perhaps the so- 
lution would be not to buy so 
much, 

MRS. SPRAT—That’s not a bad 
suggestion. I must say that I 
don’t feel too well, carrying all 
this weight around. 

MISTRESS MARY—Mr. Sprat, I 
don’t think you’re looking very 
well, 

JACK spraT (sighs wearily)— 
I don’t know what’s wrong. I 
don’t seem to have any strength 
these days. 

TOM TUCKER—I know what’s 
wrong with all of us. We have 
not been having enough variety 
in our diets. (Miss Muffet enters 
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crying.) Goodness! What’s the 
trouble now? 

MISTRESS MARY—Whatever is 
the matter, Miss Muffet? 

MISS MUFFET (weeping)—lIt’s 
that mean old Georgy-Porgy. 

MRS. SPRAT—That boy! Has 
he been up to his old tricks? 

MISS MUFFET (nodding)—He 
—he—caught me down by the 
old barberry bush and—and— 
kissed me before I could get 
away— 

MISTRESS MARY—He’s a nui- 
sance, but do dry your eyes and 
sit down. (Gestures to the tuf- 
fet.) Oh, here he is now! 

(Georgy-Porgy rushes in, look- 
ing over his shoulder. He runs to 





bench where the Sprats are sit- 
ting and hides behind them.) 

MRS. sPRAT—Really, Georgy, 
you should learn to leave the little 
girls alone! 

JACK sPRAT—You know you 
always get chased away when the 
boys come out to play! 

(Jack Horner comes running 
in.) 

JACK HORNER—Where is he? 

MISTRESS MARY—Who is it 
you’re looking for, Jack Horner? 

JACK HORNER—Oh, that silly 
Georgy-Porgy. I see you there! 
Come out, you sissy, and fight. 

GEORGY-PORGY—Oh, please— 

TOM TUCKER—Come, come! 
We don’t (Continued on page 81) 





The Rainbows End 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ELSA DRESBACH 


Act I 


(Zala is sitting on her throne. 
She rings a gong. Page appears.) 

PAGE—You rang for me, Queen 
Zala? 

ZALA—Yes. Has my hand- 
maiden, Emerald, come back to 
the rainbow yet? 

PAGE—Yes, Your Majesty. She 
arrived just a few minutes ago. 
Shall I send her to you? 

ZALA—At once, please. I’ve 
been expecting her. 

(Exit Page.) 

EMERALD (enters and curtsys 
to Zala)—I am here, Queen Zala. 

ZALA—Good! You were very 
swift. What did you find out? 

EMERALD—It is exactly as we 
feared, Queen Zala. People are 
completely ignoring our beauti- 
ful rainbow. I passed by almost 
every house in the valley, and 
scarcely anyone took the trouble 
to come out and admire it. I saw 
one farmer go to the door of his 
house and call to his wife to come 
out to see the rainbow. Do you 
know how she replied? She said, 
“I’m sorry, Sam, but I’m too busy 
to bother about a mere rainbow.” 

zaALA—Did she really? 

EMERALD—Yes, Your Majesty, 
and that seems to be the attitude 
of most of the people in the val- 
ley. 

ZzALA—Well, I feel that some- 
thing should be done. Call the 
rest of the Rainbow Fairies and 
we will hold a council. 

EMERALD—Yes, at once, Your 
Majesty. (She goes to one side of 


stage, and beckons at one of the 
wings. Poppy, Coral, Jonquil, 
Azure, and Violet enter and seat 
themselves on the steps of the 
throne. Emerald sits with them.) 

zaLa—I have called you, my 
maidens, because a problem has 
arisen that I want you to help me 
solve. It is simply this: the peo- 
ple of the countryside no longer 
seem to care for the beauty of our 
rainbow. We must do something 
to bring it to their attention. I 
have feared for some time that 
such was the case, so this morning 
I sent Emerald to make a survey 
of the situation. She tells me that 
I am right. What can we do? 

AZURE—Maybe, Queen Zala, if 
our gowns were a little more bril- 
liant, the colors would show more 
vividly when we dance. 

zALA—That is probably true, 
Azure. However, the softness and 
delicacy of the rainbow’s colors 
are part of its charm. I should not 
want to change in that respect. 

coraL—Perhaps we should re- 
main in the sky for a longer time 
whenever we appear. 

zALA—That is a good thought, 
Coral, but I hesitate to accept 
your proposal, for a rainbow is 
appealing partly because it dis- 
appears so quickly. 

JOoNQuiL—I think Violet has a 
good idea, Your Majesty, but she 
is shy about speaking up. 

zALa (kindly)—Please tell me, 
dear Violet. Your ideas are worth 
considering, I am sure. 

VIOLET—Thank you, Your 
Majesty. You know the tale about 
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finding a pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow. Couldn’t we 
somehow make it come true just 
once, to make the people really 
interested in it? 

ZALA—Why, Violet, that’s a 
wonderful iaea! What do the rest 
of you think? 








CHARACTERS 
zALA—Queen of the Rainbow 
Fairies. 
PaGE—Attendant to the Queen. 
RAINBOW FAIRIES 


EMERALD JONQUIL 
AZURE VIOLET 
CORAL POPPY 


FROG—A green one. 
BUTTERFLY—A yellow one. 
LIZARD—With a blue tail. 
BETTY—A real little girl. 
JIMMIE—Her brother. 


COSTUMES 


Zala wears a dress of all the 
rainbow colors. Each Rainbow 
Fairy wears a filmy dress of the 
color indicated by her name. Frog, 
Butterfly, and Lizard wear coverall 
suits in green, brown, and blue- 
gray respectively. Frog should 
have a head made of papier- 
miché; Butterfly, a pair of big 
wings; and Lizard, a papier-maché 
head and a bright blue tail. Betty 
and Jimmie wear play clothes. 


SETTING 


A huge rainbow is painted on a 
gray backdrop. 

Act I.—Underneath the arch is 
a throne, flanked by a series of 
three steps on each side. 

Act II.—The throne is removed. 
At stage right is a corner of an old 
barn (painted on a wing flat). 
Near the barn is a mound with 
loose sand on top. A black iron 
pot filled with “gold” pieces is 
buried inside the mound. A throne- 
like chair is at stage left. Across 
the front of the stage is the road; 
between the road and the rainbow 
is a meadow. Bushes and grass- 
covered hillocks are placed stra- 
tegically. 




















RAINBOW FAIRIES—It’s a splen- 
did idea! Fine! Let’s try it! 


EMERALD—But where would 
we get the pot of gold? 
ZALA—That’s a real problem. 
Has anyone a suggestion? 
JONQuIL—I have, Queen Zala. 
zaLa—Then do tell us, Jonquil. 


JONQuL—A long time ago I 
saw a farmer bury a. pot of gold 
beside his barn. The farmer has 
been dead for many years and no 
one lives in the farmhouse. I 
know exactly where he hid it. 

ZALA—Jonquil, how wonder- 
ful! Now, we must choose the 
ones who are to find the gold. 

VIOLET—I know just the right 
persons! A little boy and _ his 
sister live near here. They are 
the ones who gave me the idea of 
the pot of gold. I overheard them 
talking about it one time not 
long ago when we showed our 
rainbow. 

ZALA—What did they say? 

vIOLET—I heard the little girl 
say to her brother, “Oh, Jimmie, 
don’t you wish we could find a 
pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow?” Jimmie said, “Yes, I do. 
But what made you think of it, 
Betty?” The little girl said, “I 
was wishing for some money to 
help Bobby’s mother. She works 
so hard, but she doesn’t have 
enough money to take good care 
of Bobby and all his sisters and 
brothers.” 

zaLa—And did Jimmy like 
Betty’s idea, Violet? 

VIOLET—Oh, yes indeed, Your 


Majesty! 
zALA—Good! Then they shall 
be the ones to find it. . 


poppy—But how will the chil- 
dren find the pot of gold, Your 
Majesty? They can’t find the real 
end of the rainbow, of course. 

ZALA—I have been thinking 
about that, Poppy, and I have a 
plan. I am going down to earth. 
Violet may go with me. Emerald, 
I want you to fly out over the 
marshes and ponds and find the 
greenest frog. Jonquil, you are 
to find the yellowest butterfly, 
and Azure may look for one of 
those beautiful blue-tailed _liz- 
ards. Please go at once. (The 
three depart.) Poppy and Coral, 
you may watch for Betty and her 
brother. When you see them, re- 
port to me. (Continued on page 98) 














The Oak Family 


A CHORAL READING FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EDNA H. G. HINDLE 
Teacher, Anderson School, Staatsburg, New York 


His choral reading is written 
T for twenty-three children 
and an announcer, but it can be 
adapted for use with any group. 
Each child wears a headband. An 
outline of the particular oak leaf 
each describes is on the head- 
bands of the First through the 
Eleventh Children. The rest of 
the children’s headbands have 
drawings of acorns and other 
things mentioned in the various 
speeches. The background may 
consist of outlines of oak trees on 
a white sheet, or trees drawn on 
the blackboard. Outline maps of 
Europe, Asia, and North America 
should be prominently displayed. 


THE CHORAL READING 


ANNOUNCER—I shall now in- 
troduce you to one of the finest 
families in nature, the Oaks. 

(Entire cast enters, taking 
places previously decided upon.) 

ALL—We belong to the family 
of Quercus, called Oak. The Oaks 
are forest trees. There are more 
than 300 species of us in the 
world. We live in 

IsT CHILD (pointing tomap)— 
North America, 

2ND CHILD ( pointing tomap)— 
Europe, 

3RD CHILD ( pointing tomap)— 
Asia. 

ALL—We are noted for 

4TH CHILD—Long life, 

STH CHILD—Fine timber, 

6TH CHILD—Fine appearance. 

GRouP I—We must be one 
hundred years old before we are 
considered grown up. 

GRouP 1—But we may live for 
five hundred years or more. 

GROUP I1I—Sometimes we grow 
to be one hundred fifty feet high. 

ALL—Our timber is excellent 
because it is 

7TH CHILD—Solid, 

8TH CHILD—Durable, 

9TH CHILD—Not easily dam- 
aged by moisture. 

ALL—Our timber is used for 

Ist cHiLD (holding up picture 
or model of boat )—Ships, 

2nd cHILD (holding up picture 
or model of a chair)—Furniture, 

3rd CHILD (holding up picture 
of wooden building )—Buildings, 

4TH cHiLD (holding up pic- 
ture of fireplace)—Fuel. 

aLt—Of the different kinds of 
Oaks in our family, some eighty 
species are in the United States. 
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lsT CHILD—I am the white oak 
and am well known in the eastern 
United States. 

2ND CHILD—I am a bur or 
mossy-cup oak and belong to the 


‘white oak family. 


3rD cHILD—I belong to the 
black oak family. 

4TH CHILD—I am a red oak. 

§tH CH1LD—And I am a scar- 
let oak. 

6TH CHILD—I am an evergreen 
oak and live mostly in southern 
Europe, where I have a different 
name, olm. 

7TH CHILD—And I am a live 
oak and grow where the weather 
is warm and moist. Spanish moss 
grows on me and I am seen along 
streets in southern cities. 

8TH CHILD—I am a water oak. 

9TH CHILD—I am a chestnut 
oak. | 

ALL—We have foreign relatives. 

10TH CHILD—I am a British 
oak. 

11TH cH1LD—The Turkey oak 
is my name. 

10TH AND 11TH CHILDREN— 
We don’t thrive in the climate of 
the United States and don’t live 
long if planted there. 

12TH CHILD (displaying some 
oak bark)—The oak bark is very 
important, for the tannin which 
it contains is used in tanning skins 
for leather. 

13TH CHILD (holding up a bot- 
tle cork) —This cork comes from 
the cork oak that grows in Spain 
and North Africa. 

14TH TO 19TH CHILDREN— 
We are the fruit or nut of the 
oak and are called acorns. 

14TH CHILD—Some of us are 
sweet and taste like chestnuts. 

15TH CHILD—Certain Indians 
bleach us to take out the bitter- 
ness and make meal from us. 

16TH CHILD—In some Euro-: 
pean countries the poor people 
make bread from acorn meal but 
it is black and heavy. 

17TH CHILD—Some people en- 
joy drinking a beverage made 
from dried acorns. 

18TH CHILD—Farmers let pigs 
eat acorns to make them fat. 

19TH CHILD—The Chinquapin 
nut is really an acorn and is good 
to eat. 

ALL—Our wonderful oak fam- 
ily is pestered by five hundred or 
more insects. Oh, these bugs and 
worms! (Continued on page 100) 
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POETRY FOR APRIL 


RAINY DAY SONG 


VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


The spring rain is soft rain. 
The soft rain is sweet 

And warm, and falls gently 
On each country street. 


And out in the soft rain, 
Pink blossoms now blow; 

In sweet rain and warm rain, 
Blue violets grow. 


APRIL’S SWEET MONTH 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


In April’s sweet month, 
When leaves begin to spring, 

Little lambs skip like fairies, 
And birds build and sing. 


ARBOR DAY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“Dear little tree that we plant 
today, 

What will you be, when we're old 
and gray?” 


“The savings bank of the squirrel 
and mouse, 

For robin and wren an apartment 
house; 

The dressing room of the butter- 
fly’s ball, 

The locust’s and katydid’s con- 


cert hall; 

The schoolboy’s ladder in pleas- 
ant June, 

The schoolgirl’s tent in the July 
noon; 

And my leaves shall whisper them 
merrily 

A tale of the children who 


planted me.” 


SINGING 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 
The sailor sings of ropes and 

things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan; 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 

Is singing in the rain. 
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MOVING 


EUNICE TIETJENS 

I like to move. There’s such a 
feeling 

Of hurrying 
and scurrying, 

And such a feeling 

Of men with trunks and packing 
cases, 

Of kitchen clocks and mother’s 
laces, 

Dusters, dishes, books, and 
vases, 

Toys and pans and candles. 


I always find things I'd for- 
gotten, 

An old brown Teddy stuffed with 
cotton, 

Some croquet 
handles, 

A marble and my worn-out 
sandals, 

A half an engine and a hat... 

And I like that. 


mallets without 


I like to watch the big vans 
backing, 

And the lumbering 
and the cumbering, . 

And the hammering and the 
tacking. 

I even like the packing! 


And that will prove 
I like to move! 


ON GRASSY BANKS 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


On the grassy banks 

Lambkins at their pranks; _ 

Woolly sisters, woolly brothers, 
Jumping off their feet, 

While their woolly mothers 
Watch by them and bleat. 


FAIRY SHIPWRECK 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


One morning when the rain was 
done, 
And all the trees adrip, 
I found, all shining in the sun, 
A storm-wrecked fairy ship. 


Its hull was fashioned of a leaf, 
A tiny twig its mast, 
And high upon a green-branch 
reef 
By winds had it been cast. 


A spider’s web, the fragile sail, 
Now flying loose and torn, 
Once spread itself to catch the 

* gale 
By which the ship was borne. 


Its voyages at last were o’er, 
And gone were all the crew; 
And did they safely get ashore? 

Alas, I wish I knew! 


OTHER CHILDREN 


HELEN WING 


Some children live in palaces 

Behind an iron gate 

And go to sleep in beds of 
gold 


Whenever it gets late. 


Some other children live in 
tents 

With feathers all around 

And take their naps in blankets 

That are spread upon the ground. 


In countries where the nights 
are hot, 

Without a single breeze, 

The children sleep on bamboo 
beds 

That fasten in the trees. 


Acknowled 
verses: Chi 


Some day I think Ill travel 
’round 

And visit every land 

And learn to speak the language 

That each child can understand. 


They'll teach me how to play 
their games 

And, if they want me to, 

I'll show them different kinds 
of tricks 

That I know how to do. 


They'll want to ask me questions 
then 

And I will ask them others, 

Until at last we understand 

Like sisters and like brothers. 
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PRINCE TATTERS 
LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Little Prince Tatters has lost 
his cap! 
Over the hedge he threw it; 
Into the river it fell kerslap! 
Stupid old thing, to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse 
may fume 
For the gay little cap with its 
eagle plume. 
“One cannot be thinking all day 
of such matters! 
Trifles are trifles!” 
Prince Tatters. 


says little 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his 
coat! 
Playing, he did not need it; 
“Left it right there, by the 
nanny-goat, 
And nobody never seed it!” 
Now Mother and Nurse may 
search till night 
For the new little coat with its 
buttons bright; 
But “Coatsleeves or shirtsleeves, 
how little it matters! 
Trifles are trifles!” says 
Prince Tatters. 


little 


Little Prince Tatters has LOST 
HIS BALL! 
Rolled away down the street! 
Somebody’ll have to find it, that’s 
all, 
Before he can sleep or eat. 
Now raise the neighborhood 
quickly, do! 
And send for the crier and con- 
stable, too! 
“Trifles are trifles, but serious 
_ matters, 
They must be seen to,” says little 
Prince Tatters. 


THE MOUNTAINS ARE 
A LONELY FOLK 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


The mountains are a silent folk; 
They stand afar—alone, 
And the clouds that kiss their 
brows at night 
Hear neither sigh nor groan. 
Each bears him in his ordered 
place 
As soldiers do, and bold and 
high 
They fold their forests round 
their feet 
And bolster up the sky. 
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the Metal from Heaven 


from which automobiles grew 


“Ba-en-pet,”’ the ancient Egyptians called it, “the metal from heaven.” 


It was iron—wonderful stuft which they first found in meteorites 
and from which they made crude tools. 


Man took centuries figuring out ways to get better metals from iron 
ore—to make different kinds of iron and steel for different uses. 


Even when the first automobile appeared, our iron and steel left 
much to be desired. Axles, gears, bushings and other metal parts 
too often gave way in service. 


It was plain that if cars were to improve, the science of metallurgy 
would have to be developed considerably, since iron and steel make 
up 80% of an automobile. So, General Motors set up special labo- 
ratories for the study of metallurgy, being one of the first to do so. 


From this laboratory have come new methods of testing, 
using and even making metals. Where once 













there were only two alloys of steel, now the engine may contain more and better things for more people—things with bigger value 


half a dozen different kinds of iron or steel, while various gears ns 
For it’s truer than ever in this 40th anniversary year of Genera 


throughout the car—rear axle, transmission and so on—are being 
Motors — you can’t beat GM for real value. 


made of their own special kinds of steel. 


All told, there are more than 70 special alloys of iron and steel “MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
used in a modern GM car. ENERAL 


The result is to make the whole car better—stronger, more depend- 


FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


able, much more free from breakdown and repair, generally a much 


better “buy” for the money. FE Gives More Value 


This is just one example of General Motors leadership in producing 
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Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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POETRY FOR APRIL 


RAINY DAY SONG 


VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


The spring rain is soft rain. 
The soft rain is sweet 

And warm, and falls gently 
On each country street. 


And out in the soft rain, 
Pink blossoms now blow; 

In sweet rain and warm rain, 
Blue violets grow. 


APRIL’S SWEET MONTH 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


In April’s sweet month, 
When leaves begin to spring, 

Little lambs skip like fairies, 
And birds build and sing. 


ARBOR DAY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“Dear little tree that we plant 
today, 

What will you be, when we're old 
and gray?” 


“The savings bank of the squirrel 
and mouse, 

For robin and wren an apartment 
house; 

The dressing room of the butter- 
fly’s ball, 

The locust’s and katydid’s con- 


cert hall; 

The schoolboy’s ladder in pleas- 
ant June, 

The schoolgirl’s tent in the July 
noon; 

And my leaves shall whisper them 
merrily 

A tale of the children who 


planted me.” 


SINGING 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 
The sailor sings of ropes and 

things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan; 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 

Is singing in the rain. 
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MOVING 


EUNICE TIETJENS 

I like to move. There’s such a 
feeling 

Of hurrying 
and scurrying, 

And such a feeling 

Of men with trunks and packing 
cases, 

Of kitchen clocks and mother’s 
laces, 

Dusters, dishes, books, and 
vases, 

Toys and pans and candles. 


I always find things I'd for- 


gotten, 

An old brown Teddy stuffed with 
cotton, 

Some croquet mallets without 
handles, 

A marble and my _ worn-out 


sandals, 
A half an engine and a hat... 
And I like that. 


I like to watch the big vans 
backing, 

And the lumbering 
and the cumbering, . 

And the hammering and _ the 
tacking. 

I even like the packing! 


And that will prove 
I like to move! 


ON GRASSY BANKS 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


On the grassy banks 

Lambkins at their pranks; _ 

Woolly sisters, woolly brothers, 
Jumping off their feet, 

While their woolly mothers 
Watch by them and bleat. 


FAIRY SHIPWRECK 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


One morning when the rain was 
done, 
And all the trees adrip, 
I found, all shining in the sun, 
A storm-wrecked fairy ship. 


Its hull was fashioned of a leaf, 
A tiny twig its mast, 
And high upon a green-branch 
reef 
By winds had it been cast. 


A spider’s web, the fragile sail, 
Now flying loose and torn, 
Once spread itself to catch the 

* gale 
By which the ship was borne. 


Its voyages at last were o’er, 
And gone were all the crew; 
And did they safely get ashore? 

Alas, I wish I knew! 


OTHER CHILDREN 


HELEN 


Some children live in palaces 
Behind an iron gate 
And go to sleep in beds of 


gold 
Whenever it gets late. 


Some other children live in 
tents 

With feathers all around 

And take their naps in blankets 

That are spread upon the ground. 


In countries where the nights 
are hot, 

Without a single breeze, 

The children sleep on bamboo 
beds 


That fasten in the trees. 


Acknowled 


WING 


Some day I think Ill travel 
’round 

And visit every land 

And learn to speak the language 

That each child can understand. 


They’ll teach me how to play 
their games 

And, if they want me to, 

I'll show them different kinds 
of tricks 

That I know how to do. 


They'll want to ask me questions 
then 

And I will ask them others, 

Until at last we understand 

Like sisters and like brothers. 
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PRINCE TATTERS 
LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Little Prince Tatters has lost 
his cap! 
Over the hedge he threw it; 
Into the river it fell kerslap! 
Stupid old thing, to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse 
may fume 
For the gay little cap with its 
eagle plume. 
“One cannot be thinking all day 
of such matters! 
Trifles are trifles!” 
Prince Tatters. 


says little 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his 
coat! 
Playing, he did not need it; 
“Left it right there, by the 
nanny-goat, 
And nobody never seed it!” 
Now Mother and Nurse may 
search till night 
For the new little coat with its 
buttons bright; 
But “Coatsleeves or shirtsleeves, 
how little it matters! 
Trifles are trifles!” says 
Prince Tatters. 


little 


Little Prince Tatters has LOST 
HIS BALL! 
Rolled away down the street! 
Somebody’ll have to find it, that’s 
all, 
Before he can sleep or eat. 
Now raise the neighborhood 
quickly, do! 
And send for the crier and con- 
stable, too! 
“Trifles are trifles, but serious 
_ matters, 
They must be seen to,” says little 
Prince Tatters. 


THE MOUNTAINS ARE 
A LONELY FOLK 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


The mountains are a silent folk; 
They stand afar—alone, 
And the clouds that kiss their 
brows at night 
Hear neither sigh nor groan. 
Each bears him in his ordered 
place 
As soldiers do, and bold and 
high 
They fold their forests round 
their feet 
And bolster up the sky. 
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the Metal from Heaven 


from which automobiles grew 


“Ba-en-pet,” the ancient Egyptians called it, “the metal from heaven.” 


It was iron—wonderful stuft which they first found in meteorites 
and from which they made crude tools. 


Man took centuries figuring out ways to get better metals from iron 
ore—to make different kinds of iron and steel for different uses. 


Even when the first automobile appeared, our iron and steel left 
much to be desired. Axles, gears, bushings and other metal parts 
too often gave way in service. 


It was plain that if cars were to improve, the science of metallurgy 
would have to be developed considerably, since iron and steel make 
up 80% of an automobile. So, General Motors set up special labo- 
ratories for the study of metallurgy, being one of the first to do so. 
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From this laboratory have come new methods of testing, ,.. we “1 q fai 
using and even making metals. Where once 


there were only two alloys of steel, now the engine may contain more and better things for more people—things with bigger value 


half a dozen different kinds of iron or steel, while various gears nl ’ , ; 
For it’s truer than ever in this 40th anniversary year of Genera 


throughout the car—rear axle, transmission and so on—are being 
g 5 ‘ 2 
Motors — you can’t beat GM for real value. 


made of their own special kinds of steel. 


All told, there are more than 70 special alloys of iron and steel ‘natal otc 
used in a modern GM car. ENERAL 
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FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


able, much more free from breakdown and repair, generally a much 


better “buy” for the money. Git More Value | 


This is just one example of General Motors leadership in producing 





The result is to make the whole car better—stronger, more depend- 








Oa the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more than 400 
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Walking to School in the Rain 


WORDS BY ENOLA MINNIS MUSIC BY ELIZABETH SEATTER 


Walk -ing to school in the rain fun. Don’t step in_ the 





pud - dles! Go round ev - ’ry : rain-coat and rub-bers go 


this rain - y - day song. 


+ : 
. ° ° = aa a ° e e 
. 


Pit - ter, pat - ter, pit - ter, pat - ter, Pit-ter, pat-ter, rain-drops say, 


Pit - ter, pat - ter, pit - ter, 
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The use of spices dates back 
as far as 1600 B.C., when the 
Egyptians imported cinnamon. 

The ancient Greeks and 
Romans bartered for ginger 
and pepper. Cloves were as 
precious as gold during the 
Middle Ages. 


2. 


In the 13th Century, Marco 
Polo returned to Venice with 
tales of abundant spices in 
the Orient. 

Spicing was a primary pre- 
serving method. The spice 
trade’s search fora short route 
to the East led to the discovery 
of the New World. 


3, 


Great quantities of spices were 
used in almost every food, re- 
gardless of flavor. 


Usually, the spices were 
kept in a special cupboard— 
known as a spicery — under 
lock and key, and guarded by 
a trusted servant. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago + San Francisco 
CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 


New York - 
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4. 


Food spoilage in the Middle 
Ages was commonplace. 


Meats kept only a few days, 
and were heavily spiced to de- | 
tract from the awful taste. In | 
time, spices were no ionger 
used as a preservative, but | 
only to season foods. 


| 
| 
e 4 


During the Napoleonic wars, | 
the most important develop- | 
ment in food preserving came 

about. | 


The Emperor Bonaparte of- | 
fered 12,000 francs for a pre- | 
serving method so that food , 
might be carried into battle. 


6. 


Monsieur Appert, a confec- 
tioner, won the award after | 
years of experimentation. 


He laid the foundation for 
the entire canning industry. | 
He found that if an airtight 
container was boiled long 
enough, the food inside would | ; 
keep. 


| 


7. 


Today, canning of food has 
replaced most primitive 
methods of preservation. 


Food canning is a modern, 
scientific industry. American 
Can Company is the world’s 
largest maker of cans for food. 


You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 
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Whe Her, “Joussatut L Ouverture 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


FLORENCE M. DAVIS 
Teacher, Grades 7A and 8B, Washington School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Two boys are admiring a va- 
cation scene of the West Indies 
pictured on a billboard.) 

FIRST BOY—The West Indies! 
What a wonderful place! I wish 
I could visit there in winter! 

SECOND BOY—You’re thinking 
of the West Indies as a popular 
playground, with beautiful scen- 
ery, a balmy climate, and rhyth- 
mic music. And no doubt you are 
thinking, too, of the vast sugar 
and tobacco plantations in the is- 
lands. But did you know that 
this region has played an exciting 
part in the struggle for liberty— 
that one of the islands was the 
first Latin-American country to 
become a republic? Do you re- 
member the name of the hero who 
brought it about? 

FIRST BOY (puzzled)—Was it 
Bolivar or Morelos or Garcia? 

SECOND BOY—No, it was none 
of those. Come on, let’s go sit 
down, and I'll tell you about the 
hero and what he accomplished. 

(The two Boys leave the stage 
and sit with the audience.) 

(Stagehands remove billboard 
and place sign which reads “The 
Slave Boy.”’) 

(Toussaint the slave boy enters 
right.) 

TOUSSAINT—I am_ Francois 
Dominique Toussaint. I was born 
a slave about 1746 on the Breda 
Plantation in Haiti and was called 
after the name of my owner, but 
my father (proudly) was once an 
African chief! I mind the sheep 
and the goats. I can manage al- 
most any kind of animal, but my 
real interest is in horses. I love to 
spend my spare time learning to 
read and write and draw. (Re- 
tires, backing off stage through 
same entrance.) 

PRIEST (entering from left)— 
I am the missionary who gave 
Toussaint a book to read. The 
boy seems very religious and has 
picked up a bit of Latin from the 
church services. (Exits through 
same entrance.) 

TOUSSAINT (enters right, read- 
ing book)—Ah! This is a fine 
book. It says that some day a 
slave will lead the other down- 
trodden slaves of this island to 
freedom. (With inspiration.) I 
am that slave. I will be the lib- 
erator of the natives of Haiti! 
(Exits right, holding the book 
fondly.) 

(Stagehands replace sign with 
one which reads “The Coach- 


man”) 


[ 62 ] 


This play is suitable for a Pan-American or other 
program in intercultural education. It was given 
as part of a school-wide pageant on Latin America. 








(Two Slave Girls enter togeth- 
er from left.) 
FIRST SLAVE GIRL—Toussaint is 


smart! He is now a coachman on 
his master’s carriage. No more 
work in these hot sugar and indi- 
go plantations for him! 

SECOND SLAVE GIRL—He can 
read and write and draw! Now 
he will have more time for study. 
He knows things we do not. He 
has ma-a-gic about him! 

(Both girls exit right.) 

(Toussaint the coachman en- 
ters, walks to and fro, exclaiming 
dejectedly to himself; and finally 
advances to center of stage.) 

TOUSSAINT—What a mess this 
island is in! Large plantations 











owned by a few Spanish and 
French masters who dream only 
of getting rich and returning to 
a life of gaiety in Paris! Big 
Whites! Little Whites! Mulat- 
toes! All hating one another— 
Hundreds of thousands of slaves 
toiling day after day in the trop- 
ical heat and being flogged cruelly 
to get more work out of them— 
Misery, dirt, disease, death—and 
(angrily) garrisons of French sol- 
diers, their bayonets holding the 
hordes of natives in check! Yes, 
slavery! Slavery! Slavery every- 
where, and poverty! (Defiantly.) 
No one has the right to force an- 
other to work for him against his 
will and without pay! 








CHARACTERS 


FIRST BOY 

SECOND BOY 

STAGEHANDS—I wo, 

TOUSSAINT (Appears in three periods 
of his life—as slave boy, coach- 
man, and governor) 

PRIEST 

SLAVE GIRLS—Two. 

MESSENGERS—I wo. 

CITIZENS—Three, 

NAPOLEON 

LECLERC 

GUARDS—T wo. 

AIDE 


CosTUMES 


The two Boys and Stagehands wear 
regular school clothes. Toussaint as a 
slave boy is barefoot, and wears un- 
even trousers and a ragged shirt; as 
a coachman, he wears a white riding 
outfit; and as governor, black pol- 
ished boots, a red tunic, gold epaulets, 
a black cocked hat, lavishly trimmed, 








and a decorated sword. Priest wears 
a priest’s black robe and black hat. 
Slave girls wear bright bandannas, full 
skirts, and white blouses. Messengers 
wear tight trousers and tricornered 
hats. Citizens wear short tight trou- 
sers and short waistcoats. Napoleon 
is dressed in a long gray cape, black 
boots, tan trousers, belt and sword, 
and tricornered hat. Leclerc and 
Guards have French-blue capes, small 
tricornered hats trimmed with gold 
braid, belts, and swords. Aide has a 
brown coat, light trousers, and a tri- 
cornered hat with gold braid, 


SETTING 


In the original production, no scen- 
ery was used. Inexpensive colorful 
costumes promoted the effectiveness 
of the play when it was first present- 
ed. Circumstances required that the 
production be kept simple and within 
a given time limit. This was achieved 
through perfect synchronization and 
strict attention to stage directions. 





1791. 
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(First four measures of “The 
Marseillaise” are played on the 
piano by someone off stage.) 

FIRST MESSENGER (running in 
left) —Toussaint, have you heard 
the news? The French revolu- 
tionists have overthrown the king 
of France. They no longer serve 
Louis XVI but have formed their 
own government and are free! 
And now a delegation here is 
leaving -for France to ask that 
Haiti be granted self-government 
also. Everyone is demanding free- 
dom and independence. 

TOUSSAINT—If that is true, we 
too are Frenchmen and we should 
be free of the king. “Liberty! 
Equality! Fraternity!” That is 
our motto also in this year of 
(Pauses.) But we must 
do nothing in haste. We must 
prepare. Someday, I, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture—no longer known 
as Toussaint Breda—will open the 
road to freedom for all the slaves 
in Haiti! (Uplifts clenched fist 
as if in dedication.) 

SECOND MESSENGER (running 
in left)—Toussaint, the slaves 
have rebelled against their owners 
and have burned the plantations. 
Destruction is widespread, but I 
hear that the four thousand sol- 
diers stationed round about have 
punished the laborers severely. 
On gallows and on trees along the 
roadsides hang the bodies of those 
who struck for freedom. Again 
the slaves are hopeless. What can 
we do now, Toussaint? 

TOUSSAINT (standing — erect, 
steps forward as though not see- 
ing his questioner )—My hour has 
come! I will gather a force of 
thousands of slaves and train 
them. I will offer my services to 
the Spanish, to the English, and 
again to the French, each of 
whom is trading with the others 
for Haiti as the prize. But I'll 
outsmart them! (Turns toward 
Messengers.) You'll see. 

(Toussaint goes off right and 
Messengers exit left.) 

(Stagehands replace sign with 
one reading “The Governor.”) 

(Toussaint the governor enters 
and paces back and forth across 
rear of stage. Three Citizens 
enter from left front and observe 
Toussaint.) 

FIRST CITIZEN—See Toussaint 
now! He has become governor of 
the island. He is really boss, but 
he governs, so he says, in the 
name of the king. Very clever, 
isn’t he? (Continued on page 90) 
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. where Nature performs thrilling 
feats of magic. 


Union Pacific's smartly appointed, 
air conditioned trains take you in 
restful comfort to West Yellowstone 
Gateway, most popular rail entrance 
and nearest to famous Old Faithful 
Geyser. 


Going Union Pacific, you can conveniently 
stop over at historic Salt Lake City 
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Mail coupon for free, colorful booklet describ- 
ing Yellowstone or any other of these vaca- 
tion regions: 

Sun Valley .* California * Colorado + 
Utah-Arizona National Parks + Pacific 
Northwest * Hoover Dam « Dude Ranches 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Room No. 206, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


1 am interested in a train trip to the following 
region. Please send booklet: 
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TRAIL 10 THE NORTHWEST 


.. ». Wiha Trader 


GERTRUDE STEPHENS BROWN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Van Nuys Elementary School, Van Nuys, California 
Winner of Fourth Prize, 1947 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


HEN the gypsy in us grew 

too strong to resist, we 
hitched up our trailer and set out 
for the Northwest. The length 
of California stretched ahead as 
we skimmed over the broad rib- 
bon of road which the Spanish 


padres named El Camino Real, 
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the King’s Highway. We found 
San Francisco at a crossroads of 
the world. Red-letter impressions 
of this metropolis were gained 
from her busy harbor, Fisher- 
men’s Wharf, intriguing China- 
town, and fog-veiled Golden Gate 
Park. 

Spanning the deep waters of 
San Francisco’s harbor entrance 
is gigantic Golden Gate Bridge. 
Across it we entered the Redwood 
Empire. Small towns and larger 
ones filed by—and poultry farms, 
truck gardens, cattle ranches, and 
vineyards. Our route followed 
the inspiring Avenue of the Gi- 
ants through cathedral-like groves 
of towering redwoods. Twenty 
centuries ago these forest mon- 
archs were old. Redwoods never 
grow crooked; if storms bend 


their trunks, they straighten 
themselves and climb once again 
toward the clouds. 

Out of the redwoods, our 
winding highway looked down a 
thousand feet to ocean waters 
washing a rugged coast, and to 
distant Crescent Bay outlined by 
foaming surf. From Crescent 
City we headed inland, winding 
through the wooded Siskiyous as 
we played tag with the lively 
Smith River. Huckleberries 
fringed the road. Luscious huck- 
leberry pie? Why not? Our 
trailer carried oven, pie tins, and 
all the makings! 

Crossing into Oregon, we soon 
reached Grant’s Pass on the banks 
of the Rogue River—‘“Fisher- 
man’s Paradise.” Wooded can- 
yons led us (Continued on page 79) 





Photographs on this page are by Richard H. Brown, 
except for the picture of Mount Rainier 
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Photos, upper left to upper right: 
Ferry between Anacortes, Wash- 
ington, and Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia; Mount Rainier; Golden 
Gate Bridge, San Francisco; 
Among California Redwoods; 
Blackfoot Indian Dance, Glacier 
National Park, Montana; Multno- 
mah Falls in Oregon; Going-to- 
the-Sun Highway, Glacier Park. 

























AVANA appeared like a mi- 
H rage—its white buildings 
floating midway between two ex- 
panses of .blue, the sea and the 
sky. No sooner had our ship 
edged past El Morro than the div- 
ing boys began swimming toward 
us. As they drew nearer, their 
shouts of “Hey, Joe!” “Hey, 
Charlie!” brought showers of 
coins raining upon them. We 
were amazed at the skill with 
which they recovered the money. 
Usually a quota of five or six dol- 
lars was pocketed in their cheeks. 

Before us was Havana, the old 
and the new—a city of noise and 
excitement, a city of narrow 
streets huddling in the shade of 
tall buildings, and of handsome 
wide thoroughfares also. Our car 
darted about like a lively dog, the 
horn barking excitedly. Across 
the path of a clanging trolley we 
rolled, then swerved to avoid a 
house which an influential family 
had built in the center of the 
street. 

At night we decided to see 
more of Havana, so we ventured 
along the Prado, dodging store- 
keepers who urged us to come and 
look at their wares. The Cuban 


SHIRLEY HARRIS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Dee School, Ogden, Utah 
Winner .of Fifth Prize, 1947 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


This TRAVEL SECTION gives you an opportunity to 
share other teachers’ travel experiences, and the 1948 
Instructor Travel Contest (see next page) may give 
them an opportunity to share yours—if you do your part! 


music had already begun. Several 
tunes were going at once over the 
loud-speakers at various sidewalk 
cafés. We selected a table across 
from the gold-domed Capitol and 
sat down. 

The wicker chairs felt comfort- 
able; but so many eyes were 
examining us that we began to 
wonder whether we had come to 
see Havana, or Havana had come 
to see us. Souvenir salesmen con- 
stantly hovered over us. Once in 
a while we got a view past them 
to the people on the street—men 
in crisp white shirts, a policeman 
in a blue uniform cracking the 
curb with his club, and a small 
colored boy with a long cigar be- 
tween his teeth, and a basket of 
jasmine on his arm, 

Suddenly there were a few 
drops of rain. That was enough 
to send everyone scurrying for 





shelter beneath sidewalk canopies. 
In a moment rain was streaming 
from the heavens in such torrents 
that the palm trees across the 
street were merely a smear on the 
horizon. As quickly as it had 
come, the rain stopped. The 
waiter asked us whether we want- 
ed our chairs again. But as we 
looked at the puddles on them, we 
decided we were damp enough as 
it was. 

In the morning we awoke on a 
world already warmed by the sun. 
An ice-cream man wandered past, 
shaking his bell in a rumba 
rhythm. Gradually we learned 
to adjust our appetite to Cuba’s 
leisurely way of life. And as we 
waited for our whipped pineapple 
juice, we watched deliverymen, 
balancing huge baskets of fruits 
on their heads, come through the 
front door of the hotel. 


Upper left, “Contessa” Sailing Past Morro Castle; upper right, Malecon Drive in 
Havana; left, In Trinidad; below, Veradero Beach; right, A Narrow Havana Street. 


The photographs on pages 65-66 are from Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Co. (Vaccaro Line) and Cuban Tourist Commission. 
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There were many things to see 
in Havana, including churches 
with elaborate carvings, and a 
cemetery where we marveled at 
vaults fashioned from marble, 
onyx, and gold leaf. Alongside 
this cemetery was one for the 
poor, crowded with humble 
wooden crosses almost lost in the 
tall grass. We traveled along the 
Malecon and saw stone buildings 
worn smooth by the pounding of 
the gulf waves during the winter. 
And across the bay there was al- 
ways El Morro. 

One day we sailed over to it. 
We were serenaded up the cobble- 
stone path leading to the ancient 
fortress by a man with a guitar 
and a broad sombrero. The walls 
of the structure were thick, but 
through openings we gazed out 
over the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

From glaring sunlight we 
passed into the eerie light of the 
dungeons. Here we saw an arch 
in the wall where a tall prisoner 
had been chained, unable either to 
stand or to sit. Here too we saw 
the spot where men were chained 
while water fell, a drop at a time, 
upon their (Continued on next page) 
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heads until they went mad. We 
stumbled on in the musty air to 
the sharks’ nest. Here victims of 
the Goutre Chair were thrown to 
the sharks; and at times even live 
prisoners were tossed to the hun- 
gry monsters to amuse a Spanish 
captain. 

We went on. There in the 
dingy light we halted and gasped, 
for before us, seated in a chair, 
was a man who seemed to be 
strangling. It was a moment be- 
fore we realized that we were 
gazing at one of a group of wax 
figures demonstrating the use of 
the Goutre Chair. The execu- 
tioner stood behind the prisoner, 
screwing tight an iron band about 
the victim’s throat. A priest 
stood watching, his face mirror- 
ing the agony of the dying man. 

How good it was to move into 
the sunshine again, away from 
reminders of a past when the 
Cuban people suffered such ago- 
nies under Spanish rule. Across 
the bay was Havana, beckoning 
to us to come and partake of her 
songs and siestas. 

Batabano is a sleepy seaport, 
resting on the edge of the Car- 
ibbean. The atmosphere seemed 
to be contagious, for the inhabi- 
tants were lounging in chairs or 





slumped against the walls of their 
homes. Only children were im- 
mune. They were busy catching 
huge fish in a stream that bubbled 
past tile-roofed houses. What fun 
they had, grasping the fish be- 


#. 


time for a delicious dinner of red 
snapper, crab meat, and fresh 
pineapple smothered with coco- 
nut sauce. We left Batabano 
drowsing in the sun as we set 
out for the hinterland. 








Soe 


” ‘The dome of the Capitol looms up behind the Presidential Palace in Havens. 


tween their hands and flipping 
them from the water! 

After a visit to a sponge fac- 
tory, we went to a hotel fashioned 
from a unique collection of Cu- 
ban hardwoods. We rode to the 
dining room on a mahogany ele- 
vator which, we were told, took 
occasional siestas between floors. 
Today, however, we arrived in 


The small towns we passed 
through resembled Batabano. 
Dirt roads marred with puddles 
and ruts lost themselves among 
assorted dwellings and stores, the 
church, and the eternal police 
station. Always we found the 
people eager to talk with us in 
English. They possessed a com- 
mon desire—that of going to the 


United States. As one colored 
boy explained to me, “There are 
sO many opportunities there.” 

Varadero Beach, with its blue 
water floating into tints of pink 
near the horizon, invited us to 
pause for a swim. Before long, 
however, we were in the heart of 
Cuba—at Santa Clara. 

It is a small, congenial city. 
We came to know Santa Clara 
well, and before we left, it seemed 
to be a part of us, and we of it. 
Our hotel room had a high ceil- 
ing, with a light somewhere in 
the upper area. Our first impulse, 
after our long trip, was to indulge 
in a cool shower. We had heard 
about Santa Clara’s soft water. 
But horrors! When we turned 
on the tap, muddy-looking water 
spurted forth. Examining it 
closely, we saw that the color 
came not from mud but from 
rust. Apparently it had been some 
time since anyone had used the 
room. At night we slept under 
white mosquito netting, lulled 
by the droning of insects. In the 
morning we were awakened by the 
rattling of dishes or the chirping 
of birds. 

Across from our hotel there was 
a plaza around which centered the 
social life (Continued on page 87) 





SO YOWRE PLANNING TO TRAVEL ! 


Well, then, you'll want to know 
about the 1948 Travel Contest 
— $1,000 in cash prizes, 46 of 
them (see list below at right). 
And Instructor II- 
lustrated Units as 
consolation prizes 





1947, to October 15, 1948. 


ou readers of THE INstRucTor find our annual 

Travel Contest, and the published manuscripts, 
full of interest. You have told us so. The year 1948 
offers you another golden opportunity—and this time 
we are including the entire period from October 15, 
(If you took a trip dur- 
ing Christmas vacation, you can describe that.) And 
remember, your travels may be by private automobile, 
by train, bus, ship, or plane, or any combination of 


Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or sub- 
ject to call as substitutes), school librarians, school 
administrators, supervisors. 

To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us the 
accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a post 
card or (first class) in an envelope. 
clude Travel Guide coupons (pages 78, 80, 100) or 
other coupons (pages 82, 84), but address envelope to 
TRAVEL EDITOR. Write plainly or print. If your 


You may in- 


for non-winners! these. ink spreads on this paper, use a black pencil. 
We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, with 
Cover Sheet, without obligating you. But if you do 
send a manuscript, as we hope you will, it must reach 
— us by October 15, 1948. 
_ 
one= 
sT \ 
* ~ TRA E co 448 A 
- — - = we _ 1948 Rul ’ with oe ; CASH PRIZ ES 
in er A N pansville. wy. - Contest cht _— 
agaz'" send my = 
\£ cn, THe STITT a Conte, wiles ' TOTALING 81.000 
TRAVEL etd ed in your : er whi - i ee ae . 
Lee oe ee en 4 ee . $ 300.00 
ee oE—eee - 
\ to 9° pt so state) ant OE cle - : Second Prize ............ ‘ 200.00 
i — — 
| ws he a ° ee en friends \ SMG PTS 2 ove cence cece 100.00 
:.5 e a - 
, oe ition) nouncement S| Sopess 1 ee ae 75.00 
{Po & 4 or othet ¢ your a0 _— ~~ 
1 crade © PP sasitionsl & Tie age fe ae Fifth Prize ........ is <i 50.00 
please — ee . . 
4 ee eee ——saoe Sixth Prize 2... 0600 cecee. 25.00 
er eee wi a - . 
{ , ee aan 10 Prizes of $10.00 each... 100.00 
\ a _— THE INSTRUCTOR . 
1 <n an és iaine: spain 30 Prizes of $5.00 each..... 150.00 
\ ee National Association of 
t=-- Travel Officials (NATO) $1,000.00 
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America’s Greatest Summer Vacation Land 





See This Vacation Wonderland via 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the Rocky 





Mountains of Montana, a thrill- 
packed vacation among 1785 
square miles of scenic wilder- 
ness—land of rugged mountain 
peaks, colorful lakes and 
streams, ancient glaciers, 
Blackfeet Indians and wild 
animals. You stay in marvelous 
hotels—eat marvelous meals— 


have a marvelous time! 


At 
SO ote ‘ 


“Se | 


Cron. 


a 
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a _ 
OL Ow Say ve 
















MANY GLACIER HOTEL, in the heart of Glacier National Park. 


f1,2,3 
A Great Way to go— Via mot 
wo ae < * June 15 ieee — daily, 
from either fe : ptember 15, 
two entrances €at Northern’, 


; ' Co Glacier Park 
Great Northern’s Vacation Train inlay Tour includes 
: i S 
“day Tour ; 
; . Ncludes : 
heels St¢h Of two selene 
els and 7 Meals, $36 0 
é' ae a Tour includes nj ht j 
DAKOTA, AATF i. meal of three hotels a in 
; Cals. A great favorite! $54 56 


a 
tices 
tailwa include tax, but nor cc. 

Y ransportation Cost of 


One night 








For information on railway transportation or Park Tours and facilities, write 
V. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





TESTING SEEDS 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


HEN one of our older ru- 

ral-school children sug- 
gested testing the percentage of 
germination of seeds last spring, 
the proposal met with the imme- 
diate approval of the group. It 
proved to be a very popular and 
worth-while project. 

Each pupil brought from home 
cloth to make a rag-doll seed-corn 
tester. (Directions for making 
and using such a tester may be 
obtained from the agricultural 
college in your state or from a 
county agent.) Each pupil test- 
ed a hundred kernels of seed corn 
from the corn his father expected 
to plant. 

We also tested the germination 
of beans and peas that would be 
planted in the gardens at home. 
We planted the beans in glass jars 
next to the glass so we could 
watch them sprout. The peas 
were planted in boxes. 

The older pupils figured out 
the percentage of germination 
of the seeds in each unit. The 
younger pupils counted the num- 
ber of seeds that grew and sub- 
tracted to find out the number of 
seeds that didn’t grow. These 
children enjoyed doing an experi- 
ment that had practical value. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 11 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 





NATIONAL FRIEZES 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


OMBINING history and art, 
we made, on the upper half 
of each wall of our classroom, a 
full-length frieze showing the de- 
velopment of several countries of 
the world. While doing research 
for the friezes, the children found 
that nations grow in a manner 
similar to the way a person grows. 
They found, too, many similari- 
ties in the development of the 
countries, and in their struggles 
to attain the same objectives. A 
greater sympathy with other na- 
tions resulted. 





Georgia.—My fourth grade wishes to 
exchange letters and pictures with pu- 
pils of other fourth grades in the United 
States and in foreign countries. The 
Okefenokee Swamp Park, which is the 
largest “preserved” fresh-water swamp 
in the eastern part of the United States, 
is situated about ten miles from our 
school. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Madelyn Owen, Wacona School, 
Waycross, Georgia. 


lowa.—The pupils and teacher of 
Morris School would like to exchange 
pictures, souvenirs, and letters with pu- 
pils and teachers in other schools in the 
United States or elsewhere. We live 
near the Mississippi River. Address all 
mail to: Miss Norma Berentson, Castalia, 
Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of grades six, seven, 
and eight, and the teacher of the Eno 
Rural School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, stamps, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers anywhere. We live 
in the northeast corner of Iowa. Farm- 
ing and stock raising are the principal 
occupations. This part of the state is 
known as “Switzerland of Iowa.” Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Mrs. Evelyn 
Munz, Route 2, Monona, Iowa. 
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COOKY RECIPE 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


LET my pupils make cookies 

occasionally. This is the rec- 
ipe that we use. Mix together 1 
fourteen-ounce can of evaporated 
milk, 4 cup peanut butter, and 
1 cup cornflakes. Divide the mix- 
ture into two equal parts. To one 
part add 1 cup washed and dried 
raisins and % cup chopped nut- 
meats. To the other part add 1% 
cups shredded coconut. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls onto greased cooky 
sheets; bake at 350° until brown. 
Remove from cooky sheet at once. 
This makes four dozen cookies. 


DISPLAY SPACE 


LENORE EGGERS 


HE problem of too little room 

for exhibits and displays 

was solved for us by a portable 

bulletin board. The older boys 

made a folding tripod, like an art- 

ist’s easel, with holes placed a few 

inches apart, and pegs to hold the 

display. board at several different 
heights. 

I covered a lightweight piece 
of composition board four feet 
square with outing flannel. Any- 
thing with flannel pasted on the 
back will stick to this flannel- 
covered board when pressed 
against it. For example, a set of 
musical notes, with their names, 
can be placed on the board for 
the scale in any key. Arithmetic 
combinations can be put up for 
a quick check. 

For art work, I often pin a 
model to the board. News items 
for history and science, examples 
of language and story work, and 
pictures of all types appear on the 
board from time to time. 

The board has endless uses for 
the primary grades. The legs 
have even served as poles for an 
Indian tepee! 

On Visiting Day some of the 
best handwork and classwork are 
displayed on this space. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at least 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 


themselves. 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my fifth 
and sixth grades in the Raven School in 
the sandhill area of Nebraska would like 
to exchange letters with classes in south- 
ern United States, Canada, Alaska, and 
other distant places. We can relate pio- 
neer experiences of hard winters on the 
old frontier. Address: Mrs. Enes Boggy, 
Raven School, Ainsworth, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My three rural-school pu- 
pils, in the first, fourth, and fifth grades, 
and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, pictures, stamps, and products with 
pupils and teachers elsewhere in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Lenora M. Lewis, Star 
Route 6, Burwell, Nebraska. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, THE 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural 
school, grades two to eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters and art work 
with schools everywhere. Our school is 
near the Oregon Trail and three miles 
from a big power project. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Jeanne Dufek, 
Schuyler, Nebraska. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of the third, 
fourth, and sixth grades desire to cor- 
respond with pupils of schools in other 
states. The main industries of Okla- 
homa are agriculture, oil refining, and 
dairy farming. Our school is ten miles 
north of Tulsa. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Evelyn S. McCombs, 1316 East 
First Street, Tulsa 6, Oklahoma. 


Turn to page 88 for an interesting message related to this department. 


April 1948 


Tennessee.—My pupils in grades four, 
five, six, and seven, and I would like to 
exchange letters with pupils and teachers 
of different schools in the United States 
and in other countries. Our school is 
located in a small village, near the Ten- 
nessee River and quite a distance from 
any kind of factory. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Frances Chance, 
Principal, Olivehill School, Olivehill, Ten- 


nessee, 


Texas.—The fifth-grade children of 
Boles Orphan Home would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with pupils in schools all over the United 
States and in foreign countries. We 
live in the cotton belt. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Mac Fielding, Boles Home, 
Quinlan, Texas. 


Texas——The children of the fourth, , 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of the Kentuckytown School would like 
to exchange letters, schoolwork, and sou- 
venirs with pupils in the same grades in 
other schools. Whitewright is not far 
from the Red River, which forms part 
of the northern border of Texas. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Miss Emma . 
Holland, Kentuckytown School, White- 
wright, Texas. 
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THE ‘CRAVE tor CANOY” 


so otten is acall tor energy 


HORSEBACK RIDING, this 
teen-age boy burns up 
energy at the rate of 272 
calories per hour 


Although it is not usually considered a strenuous 
activity, horseback riding requires over 300% greater 
expenditure of energy than writing. 

In a like manner, many seemingly mild activities 
can burn up surprisingly large amounts of energy. 
This varying but constant drain of bodily energy often 
results in “the crave for candy.” And candy’s easily 
digested and assimilated sugars provide, in a deli- 
cious form, the extra energy units 
CANDY IS so often needed to supplement an 
Malattie otherwise adequate diet. 


FOOD 














WRITING, the same boy 
expends energy at the 
rate of 81 calories 

per hour 





© 1948,NCA 


Remember, too, that many candies are made up in 
part of milk, butter, eggs, fruits, nuts and peanuts. 
Such candies contribute (to the extent these foods are 
contained) biologically adequate protein, fats rich in 
the unsaturated fatty acids, calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron, as well as niacin, thiamine, and riboflavin. 


FREE FOR TEACHERS—three big, full-color wall charts: (1) Energy 
Foods, (2) Ingredients of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart; also 
graphic folder, 814 x 11 inches (for students’ notebooks), repro- 
ducing big charts listed above. Use coupon on page 84. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
» » « an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy 
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Turn to pages 72 and 74 to find Day by Day activities for the rest of April. 











STUDY REFRESHED 
HAVE A COCA-COLA 
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Ask for it either way .. . both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 





COPYRIGHT 1948. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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2 UNH FO page /4 for the rest of the Day by Day activities. 

















America’s western frontier, in the@ighteenth 
~centusy, layvalong the rugged foothills, the 
densely wooded fanges; and the shallow, trough- 
like valléys that ran bétween*the, Alleghenies 
from Pennsylvania to\ighé (Carolinas> Easeward 
was the settled coastal plain ++ the tidewater 
plantation country . ¥, the prosperous farms of 
the peace-loving Quakers ,atid»Germans .. . 
the already well-populated cities Where many 
nations mingled. In this$trip, withia@a hundred 
years, the colonists had athiéved & high degree 
of security, culture, and conifort..But the moun- 
tains and beyond were Indiah hunting ground, 
and only the trapper, tradet, andexplorer ven- 
tured in. It took a boldef, gristier breed of men 
to push the frontier? westward, to make room 
for the mewcomers arriving daily by the ship- 
load. This fieed was aniSwered when the Scotch- 
Irish “beganemigrating herein the early 
seventeen hundreds. By nature and experience 
these intrepid people were ‘ideal frontiersmen. 


4 ton, these sturdy folk at once plunged, or 
were pushed, past the settlements into the 
wilderness. City living was not for them; nor 
did the town gentry want this quick-tempered, 
rawboned element in their midst. The vast, 
untamed frontier challenged their daring, with 
its promise of opportunity, freedom, and elbow 
room for all. Following the north-south valleys 
they squatted or bought land, forming a sinewy 
protective shield between the settled seaboard 
and the Indians in the wilderness. 
































aie ._.\ -. 

7 Patrick Henry was their spokesman. They 

were the very backbone of the revolu- 
tionary army, declaring for independence from 
the start. Always active in government, their 
roster of presidents rings with the names of 
Jackson, Monroe, Polk, : Johnson, Buchanan, 
Arthur, McKinley, Hayes, Grant, Harrison, 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson. Education went hand in hand with 
religion, and wherever the school and church 
appeared on the frontier, it was likely to 
be Scotch-Irish, run by a Princeton-trained 
preacher and teacher in one. 














How the American Dream Gained Fortitude 


2 For several previous generations their an- 
cestors had been living in the Ulster Plan- 
tation in Ireland, transplanted there by King 
James I, to insure the loyalty of this colony to 
the crown. A turbulent lot, used to clan warfare 
and the austere living of their homeland, they 
mixed somewhat with the Celts, and threw all 
their fiery energy into creating a prosperous 
economy, building up woolen and linen manu- 
facturing, promoting glass making, ship build- 
ing, and cattle raising. 








Clinging together for safety, a band of two 
or more families would follow the trails 
through the wind and water gaps. Trees were 
felled, a stockade fort built, and cabins raised 
surrounded by a field of corn and a truck patch. 
Every acre claimed thus was cleared by the ax 
and held by the rifle. Indians swooped down 
out of the night killing and burning. Crop 
failure, exposure, privation, toil, and rough diet 
beset them. But they clung tenaciously to this 
way of life; indeed they sought it out. 


3 This same vital drive, which produced 
great pioneer leaders and pathfinders like 
Sam Houston, Davy Crockett, James Robertson, 
and Meriwether Lewis, later gave us scientists, 
inventors, and creative business leaders; Cyrus 
McCormick, Robert Fulton, Alexander Graham 
Bell, James Laurie, William Maclure, Alexander 
Wilson, James Gordon Bennett, Robert Dollar, 
Peter Campbell, and Andrew Carnegie. 
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Then the mother-country, to protect her 

own interests, levied heavy restrictions on 
their imports and excluded Irish vessels from 
the profitable American trade. Gradually, as 
though clipping the wings of this enterprising 
element, irksome religious and civil restraints 
were also imposed on the hot-headed, inde- 
pendent Scotch-Irish. Restive under increasing 
poverty, they broke the bonds that were stifling 
them, and thousands sought their fortune in 
the New World. 








When the settlement became too thick, it 
was the restless Scotch-Irish who picked up 
and moved on, always pushing the frontier 
westward until they had conquered the whole 
country for the white man. In the wilderness 
was born, of these Scotch-Irish pioneers, that 
freedom of spirit, that individualism which 
marks the American. Democratic, rebellious 
against injustice, and critical of the established 
order, the Scotch-Irish were in the forefront of 
every political and military adventure. 


9 These sturdy folk, who created so much of 
our national character, passed on to us 
many of their hearty, wholesome tastes as well. 
Now it’s just naturally part of the American 
pattern to hankepafter @'st@aming pot of oven- 
baked beans bowl of hearty, homespun broth, 
or a fruity slice of pudding. Such»foods as 
these, built the brawn, strengthened thé)sinews, 
fortified the spatitspand’ warmed thé hearts of 
frontiersmen. Mi. J. Heinz Company, mindful 
of our table folklore, has kepr’alive these, cus- 
toms by. preparing those véety same oldtime 
foods today+-Oven-Baked Beans steepedyin a 
brilliant ‘scarlet sauce, stout, sustaining Bean 
Soup, €lam Chowder, golden Chicken Noodle 
Soup, atid Plum Pudding, chockful of fragrant 
sweets anld,spice. Savoring these down-to-earth 
dishes of thé»past, so popular with all of us 
again, gives us a ‘heightened appreciation of 
our heritage, quickens our faith in the stalwart, 
mingled stream which makes up America today. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 32), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Soctal Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Teacher of English, 
Steuben Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Art 
JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








I wish to know what should be taught 
in the social studies in the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. 


Every teacher’s situation differs 
from every other’s. All I can do is 
to make some general suggestions to 
help you plan your program. First, 
consider your state course of study. 
It very likely suggests areas of work 
for the different grades. If you do 
not have this publication, write to 
your State Department of Education 
for it. Second, if you have textbooks 
for use in any of these grades, exam- 
ine them and use them as guides in 
outlining your courses. Third (and 
most important), study the needs of 
your pupils. What do they need most 
in order to help them become more 
worthy citizens? Let the answer to 
this question determine your final se- 
lection of topics. 


* 


Where can my sixth-graders get help in 
making costumes for plays which they 
work out in social-studies classes? 


Rit Products Corp., 1401 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 7, will send you 
a free book, How te Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants, by 
Agnes Lilley. It contains directions 
for making about fifty different cos- 
tumes with illustrations of each. The 
directions are written simply enough 
to be read by sixth-graders. 


+ 


Do you feel that current events should 
be used more than once a week with 
any one group of children? 


Many factors have to be considered 
in deciding on the amount of time 
that shall be devoted to the discus- 
sion of current events. These include 
ability of pupils to read, accessibility 
ef newspapers and magazines, the im- 
portance of what is happening in the 
world at the time, and the pupils’ 
need for forming the habit of reading 
the daily news. 


+ 


Please tell me the name of a good book 
on the teaching of social studies in the 
elementary school. 


Teaching Social Studies in Elemen- 
tary Schools, by Edgar Bruce Wesley, 
published by D. C. Heath and: Co., 
Boston 16, Mass., is the best book on 
this subject that I have read. I have 
not, however, read critically all the 
beoks devoted to the teaching of the 
social studies. 


I should be glad to have you discuss the 
subject of original composition writing 
at the sixth-grade level. 


The teacher must accept the fact 
that learning to write is a complex 
task. If she can get a child to the 
point where he not only knows what 
he wants to say, but will attempt to 
put it on paper and then revise it, 
following the first draft, she has ac- 
complished a great deal. 

After the child’s ideas are on pa- 
per, the teacher’s task is to teach him 
to recognize his needs and then accept 
the task of meeting those needs as 
his responsibility. Just to correct a 
written composition with a red pencil 
accomplishes very little. By reread- 
ing what he has written the writer 
will discover some errors, especially if 
the reading has been aloud. By find- 
ing his own mistakes he is gaining 
power. A question or two provokes 
critical thinking and stimulates self- 
help. 

Once a child is conscious of a spe- 
cific difficulty, he can help himself by 
using his textbook or the dictionary. 
Often children like to keep a page in 
their notebooks in which they jot 
down troublesome words. 

A desire to write when there is a 
need, ability to put the idea on paper 
so that it meets this need satisfactor- 
ily, recognition and appreciation of 
what is good writing, coupled with a 
desire to improve and a sense that it 
is possible—these are the attitudes 
sincere teachers of written communi- 
cation strive to instill in their pupils. 


e 


I should like to know about how much 
should be accomplished in spelling in 
the first grade. 


Spelling is usually not taught in a 
formal manner in the first grade, but 
a spelling readiness is evidenced by 
growth in increasing concepts of 
sounds. By this I mean a conscious- 
ness of how one sound follows an- 
other. Spelling readiness involves 
visual acuity as well as auditory acu- 
ity, besides such factors as willingness, 
accuracy, and a mastering of many 
details. 

Because spelling and writing go 
hand in hand, the entire learning 
process is a very individual matter. 
Therefore seven- and even eight-year- 
olds should learn to spell only the 
words that they use most frequently 
and feel a definite need for in their 
daily living. 


What community resources do you sug- 
gest as useful in teaching a unit on ma- 
chines in grade six? 


Resources vary, of course, and since 
I do not know your particular com- 
munity the answer will be general. 
First there are the machines used in 
and around school: pulleys, snow- 
plows, tools in the shop, janitor’s 
tools, and bicycles. At home there 
are kitchen tools, tools in the garage, 
tools for gardening, and tools for re- 
pair work. Elsewhere there may be a 
house or other building project in 
process. Many tools are in use there. 
If your schoolyard is being enlarged, 
observe the machines at work. If you 
are in a rural community, farm tools 
will be available for observation. In 
all cases, the pupils should see these 
tools in use or, if possible, use them 
themselves, to illustrate their class- 
room learning. 


* 


Our fourth grade plans to study birds 
this spring. How many birds should 
the pupils be able to identify? 


I have no idea, nor do I know of 
anyone who does. Pupils will learn 
to know the common birds which 
they see near the school and at home, 
but to know the names of the birds is 
only a small part of the total study. 
Pupils learn to identify birds because 
they are studying about their habits. 
Identification is but a means to an 
end. They will be interested in how 
nests are built, how the young are 
cared for, whether or not the birds 
are helpful or harmful, and how they 
are adapted to their environment. 
Problems such as this are the real core 
of the study. 


* 


What simple science experiments can 
seven-year-old children carry out by 
themselves? 


There are many different areas of 
study in primary grades in which 
finding out by experimenting is pos- 
sible. Pupils can even help to plan 
experiments at this level. There 
should be many opportunities for the 
pupils to do the experiments them- 
selves. They may sprout seeds, and 
experiment with magnets, with evap- 
oration and condensation, with sim- 
ple machines, growing plants, air 
pressure, thermometers, and similar 
things. The experiments should be 
kept simple and should always be 
carefully performed. 
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I want to help my first-graders draw 
flowers. Which flowers are easiest? 
How shall I begin? 


A tulip is very simple. Use 9” x 
12” paper. Begin by drawing the 
head of the tulip near the top of the 
paper. Draw the stem all the way to 
the bottom. Draw it quickly in a 
sweeping curve. Call attention to 
the fact that tulip leaves grow from 
the bottom. Young children generally 
draw leaves sticking out along the 
stem. Make large leaves quickly so 
that they have big curves. 

Draw a hyacinth by drawing many 
balls touching each other. This gives 
the effect better than drawing a line 
around the hyacinth. Other spring 
flowers can be drawn just as easily 
with a little practice. 


e 


Will you please give me names of some 
waterproof adhesives and the companies 
manufacturing them? 


1. Casco Casein Glue, Casco Co. 
of American Division of Borden 
Dairy Co., and Devoe and Raynolds 
Co., 135 S$. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

2. “Sol-Set” Stainless Glue, Crafts- 
man Wood Service Co., 2727 S. Mary 
Street, Chicago. 

3. Rapid-Adhesive, Cardinell Cor- 
poration, Montclair, New Jersey. 


* 


My sixth grade has difficulty drawing 
rainy-day pictures. Can you give me 
some suggestions ta aid them? 


Paint several pictures yourself, us- 
ing dark and light grays, dull violets, 
blues, and greens. If you wish to 
describe late afternoon, there may be 
yellow lights in the windows of some 
buildings. 

Let the children practice drawing 
umbrellas. They can take turns pos- 
ing for one another. Have them ge 
to the window and watch the rain. 
Some may paint rain coming straight 
down; others may make it on a slant. 


We kept our clay modeis in a cupboard, 
One day we noticed that they were mil- 
dewed. Why did this happen? 


You probably had painted the mod- 
els with tempera while the clay was 
still wet and stored them away too 
soon. If the objects are left out on a 
table where they are exposed to the 
air until dry, they won’t spoil, even 
though they are painted before thre 
clay dries, 
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A Girl with a Watering Can Renoir A Girl with a Watering Can Renoir A Girl with a Watering Can Renoir 


A Girl with a Watering Can Renoir A Girl with a Watering Can an Renoir A Girl with a Watering Can Renoir 


A Giri with a Watering Can Renoir A Girl with a Watering Can Renoir A Girl with a Watering Can Renoir 


Courtesy, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., on loan ‘from the Chester Dale Collection 


° e e MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
A Girl with a W atering Can More miniatures on page 25. For a suggestion, see page 100. 
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Use of the Apostrophe to 
Show Possession 
(Continued from page 28) 


This exercise was to determine how 
well the class as a whole had assimi- 
lated the fundamentals. 

1. The first task of the teacher is 
preparation. 

2. The sentences of the pupils were 
well written. 

3. Shoes for children are sold here. 

4. Hats for women and shoes for 
men are hard to find. 

§. The hands of the intruder were 
above the fence. 

6. The bucket of the child was 
filled with sand. 

7. The homes of the inhabitants 
were ruined by the blast. 

8. The books of the singers were 
well bound. 

9. The leadership of the union was 
very conservative. 

10. The leadership of the unions 
was left-wing. 

11. The baskets of the pickers 
were filled with fruit. 

12. The uniform of the German 
was faded and worn. 

13. The uniforms of the Germans 
were field-gray in color. 

14. The papers of the teacher were 
filed carefully. 

15. The papers of the pupils re- 
mained uncorrected. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 32) 


by a competent technician to make 
sure that all of the machinery, elec- 
trical wiring, lamps, and tubes are in 
good condition. Projectionists should 
have spare lamps at hand to guard 
against the embarrassment of having 
one burn out during a presentation. 

“Ninth, a projectionist should be 
sure to carry a long extension cord 
which enables him: (1) to plug in- 
to electrical outlets at a distance 
from the projection stand, and (2) 
to place the projector in proper re- 
lation to the screen. 

“Tenth, the projector should be 
set up in the room and checked be- 
fore projection begins, to make cer- 
tain that the electrical connections 
are satisfactory. The image from the 
film or slides should be focused on 
the screen and everything should be 
in readiness to start without delay. 

“Eleventh, motion-picture projec- 
tors should be oiled according to 
manufacturers’ directions before each 
day of use. In general, one or two 
drops are sufficient.” 

“You haven’t mentioned the place- 
ment of the loud-speaker in the class- 
room,” said Mr. A “Can you 
give us any suggestions?” 

“This is an important point in us- 
ing a sound motion-picture projec- 
tor,” I said. “The proper placement 
of the loud-speaker should be deter- 
mined before projection begins. In 
general it has been discovered that 
placing the loud-speaker to the right 
or left of the screen and above the 
level of the heads of the pupils pro- 
duces the best results. One should 
avoid placing it close to pupils in the 
front seats.” 

“How would you adjust the size of 
the screen image when the arrange- 
ment of the seats does not let you 








bring the projector close enough for 
the screen to contain the full image?” 
asked Miss . 

“This condition is common in big 
classrooms and auditoriums,” I re- 
plied. “One solution is to install a 
larger screen. A second is to secure 
a longer focal-length lens for the 
projector. Your dealer can help you 
solve this problem by testing the dif- 
ferent conditions under which the 
projector will be used and by sup- 
plying the supplementary lenses es- 
sential to secure good results.” 








“Do you have any suggestions rel- 
ative to the placement of electrical 
cords and lines?” asked Mr. A . 

“The lines from the electrical out- 
lets to the projector and from the 
projector to the loud-speaker should 
be placed so that persons in the room 
may walk around them or over them 
without tripping. Also, place them 
so that they may not be easily disen- 
gaged from the electrical outlets.” 

“Can you recommend manuals that 
we may study to help us in improv- 
ing projection?” asked Miss W——. 











“The following handbooks contain 
practical suggestions on projection 
equipment,” I replied, as our con- 
ference came to a close. “ABC’s of 
Viswal Aids and  Projectionists’s 
Manual, by Philip Mannino, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa.; The Preparation and Use of 
Visual Aids, by Kenneth B. Hass and 
Harry Q. Packer, published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York 11; and 
Projectionist’s Handbook, published 
by Audio-Visual Publications, Inc., 
Chicago 10.” 











nearby Montana Rockies. 


But maybe it is news that you can go at low cost on The 


Yellowstone Park, Montana Rockies 
and the Olympian Hiawatha 


r shouldn’t be news that beautiful and mysterious Yellow- 
stone is an all-American vacation attraction. Nor that dude 
ranchers and fishermen can find their earthly paradise in the 


ef 





Typical of the de luxe equipment on the 


new Olympian HriawaTna is the striking 


Milwaukee Road’s Olympian H1awaTHA. Only one night en 
route from Chicago. There are standard Pullmans with rooms 
and berths, unique Touralux sleepers combining new comfort 
with economy, also reclining chair coaches. All passengers are 
welcome in the diner and in the Tip Top Grill with its snack 


section and cocktail lounge. 


Plan frem Free Vacation Literature 


For picture-crammed folders giving information on Yellowstone and 
Montana vacations, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 


Chicago, 


Manager, The Milwaukee Road, 814 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIL. 
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Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad 


Tip Top Grill car with its radio-equipped 
cocktail lounge andsmart restaurant section, 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








I amt ing the second grade. Please 
Retiree 1 be a on i i or 
peg aa pupil guidance f 

I believe you might find help in 
two pamphlets in the series called 
“Practic Suggestions for Teach- 
ing,” published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27. 
One, How to Study the Bebavior of 
Children, by Gertrude ‘Driscoll, will 
help in analyzing children’s problems. 
The other, Individual Parent-Teacher 
Conferences, by Katherine Edith 

D’Evelyn, will show you how to en- 
list parental co-;operation. 


° 


In @ conference with me, the mother of 

bea 4 my pu, complained that he 

g of her attention that 

che padi felt worn out. Since this 

problem has been presented to me by a 

r of parents, I would like your 
reaction to it. 


Paradoxically, when a parent feels 
his child is too demanding, the child 
usually feels that he does not have a 
fair share of his parent’s attention. 
This situation is usually due to the 
fact that the parent is giving half- 
hearted or grudging attention to the 
child’s demands. To the child, this 
is as good as nothing at all, Never- 
theless it does interfere with the par- 
ent’s work and wear him down. 

A technique which has been used 


successfully is for the parent to or-. 


ganize his work so that he has a 
specific period of time in which to 
give his undivided attention to the 
child. Usually i it takes no more total 
time than is already being used piece- 
meal. In a surprising number of in- 
stances, this arrangement helps the 
child to see the justice of the adult’s 
demand for uninterrupted work time. 


5 
What is the most satisfactory attitude for 


a teacher to take when a pupil uses 
“naughty” words? 


Young children will sometimes use 
what are considered naughty words 
without awareness that they are other 
than normal means of communica- 
tion. Older children, however, usu- 
ally experiment with the effect which 
unconventional language has upon 
the adults around them. A child 
may “try out” a word on his parents 
or teacher and wait to see the effect 
it has. A highly emotional reaction, 
even though strongly disapproving, 
is more likely to fix the habit than 
to eliminate it. On the other hand, 
a matter-of-fact attitude tends to 
eliminate moss of the satisfaction. 


How much should have been accom- 
plished in reading by the end of the 
first grade? 


This depends entirely on the type 
of pupil. The amount of reading he 
can learn in a school year varies with 
his mental ability, his _physical ma- 
turity, his health, his background 
of experience, his home environment, 
and his desire to learn to read. 

Much less stress than formerly is 
now placed upon speed in getting to 
the first-reader level, and on reading 
a number of books. Some children 
may read several preprimers and 
primers and not go beyond that level 
in the first grade. Others may read 
some in first readers, Encouraging 
much easy reading, however, is better 
than forcing children into higher 
reading levels which may be rather 
dificult for them. 


e 


What are some of the principal ways in 
which children learn the meaning of 
new words? 


A child may guess a word from a 
context clue or from the way in 
which it is used in the sentence. 

He may rationalize through the 
similarity between the new word and 
one he already knows. 

He may get it through his knowl- 
edge of phonics. 

There may be a picture connected 
with the story which will suggest the 
word, 

A child should be able to use all 
of these ways and be able to find the 
appropriate way for himself. 


Sd 


What are the best ways of getting pu- 
pis of fe upper grades interested in 


Make the room library or library 
corner as attractive as possible. 

Put out new books very frequent- 
ly, and display book jackets. 

Read interesting parts of good 
books aloud to pupils. 

Invite children to tell the class in- 
formally about books which they 
have enjoyed reading recently. 

Provide time for browsing through 
the library. 

Be prepared to suggest books 
which you think will appeal” to cer- 
tain pupils. 

Your own enthusiasm for books 
should be contagious. Do not sug- 
gest books which are too difficult for 
pupils to enjoy Teading. There is 
little fun in trying to read a book 
which presents many = and 
other reading difficulties 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 75. 
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“Trail to the Northwest 
—with a Trailer © 


(Continued from page 64) 


high into the Cascade Range to 
Crater Lake, deepest lake in North 
America, 

Standing on the shattered crest of 
the. once commanding Mount Ma- 
zama, we gazed speechless at Cyater’s 
unbelievably blue waters, nearly two 
thousand feet deep and six miles 
across. ‘The mammoth cinder cone, 
Wizard Island, rose from the lake to 
a height of 775 feet. So this was 
the wonderland Nature had fashioned 
deep in the heart of a mountain 
which long ago “blew its top”! We 
enjoyed Crater’s beauty around the 
clock, At sunrise it was dramatic; 
at noontime, tranquil; and at sunset 
thrilling as blues deepened into dark- 
er and darker purples. 

This unique National Park delight- 
ed us with more than scenic gran- 
deur. Chipmunks ate peanuts from 
our hands, greedily stuffing them 
into their cheeks until they looked 
pathetically mumplike. Mischievous 
bears raided the camp garbage cans 
and scrambled up near-by pines. 

Across eastern Oregon we reached 
the wide Columbia River, here 
flanked by high, barren cliffs, and 
flowing through an arid lava-strewn 
land. At Celilo Falls: we watched 
Indians fish salmon from the river’s 
foaming rapids. A bright sun un- 
veiled snow-covered Mount Hood to 
the south, and, across the miles to the 
north, the shining top of Mount 
Adams. These were once volcanoes, 
as were eleven other peaks in this 
Shasta Cascade country. 

Bonneville Dam _ harnesses the 
mighty Columbia to produce power 
and provide irrigation for thirsty 
lands. While we watched, a ship 
climbed “upstairs” through the single 
life lock. Determined salmon, on 
their way to spawning grounds, 
leaped up Bonneville’s water-covered 
fish-ladder stairways. (How we 
longed for one of them for our 
trailer skillet!) 

Beyond Bonneville Dam was a 
fairyland—carpeted with moss and 
ferns, shaded by dense woods, and 
melodious with the music of singing 
falls and laughing streams. Horse- 
tail Falls splashed over moss-covered 
cliffs. .Multnomah somersaulted 620 
feet to envelop ferns, trees, and rocks 
in a perpetual mist. At every other 
turn in the road, still other falls 
greeted us. 

Leisurely trailer travel was fun. 
We ate when and what we pleased 
from the “fat of the land.” We 
watched the rest of the world go by 
while we enjoyed lunch or midafter- 
noon lemonade under a tree or be- 
side a lake or stream. 

Crossing the Columbia at thriving 
Portland, we journeyed north past 
acres of snowy lilies and fertile 
farms to picturesque Olympia, Wash- 
ington’s capital city; then jaunted 
along Hood Canal, skirting the 
densely forested Olympic Mountains 
and Olympic National Park. 

At Port Angeles we left the 
United States, ferrying eighteen 
miles across the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, escorted by a bevy of silvery 
sea gulls. We followed the birds to 
Victoria, the friendly capital of 
British Columbia. 





Victoria welcomed us with a 
charm all her own. Her streets were 
in gay holiday dress, with bright 
baskets of growing flowers hanging 
from the lampposts. The massive 
gray stone Parliament Buildings and 
ivy-covered Empress Hotel were im- 
pressive. Nor shall we forget the 
quaint little shops, the grotesque to- 
tem poles of Thunderbird Park, the 
beautiful Butchart Gardens created 
from an abandoned rock quarry, and 





the marine vistas from Malahat 
Drive. 

For the return to Washington, we 
chose the Anacortes ferry, which 
threaded its way through wooded is- 
lands as the sun painted flaming col- 
ors across the sky and paved the 
waters with gold. 

Puget Sound is crisscrossed by fer- 
ries serving many communities, and 
it forms the water approach to 
Seattle. We liked the city’s splendid 





business blocks, superhighways, and 
scenic Lake Washington bordered 
with fine homes. Traveling east, we 
took the route through the Cascades 
to Spokane and into Idaho. 

Beyond the Canadian border there 
loomed the peaks of the Canadian 
Rockies. But the rivers and lakes 
were not the clear blue we had ex- 
pected; they were the milky jade- 
green of glacier-fed waters. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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VILEPIIIE warisevic 


ITS HEALTH AND HYGIENIC PROPERTIES 


Sum 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


I. Kills all varieties of disease-producing bacteria in their 


infective stage. 


2. Kills disease-producing bacteria quickly. 


3. Has a low surface tension; spreads readily over tissue and 
penetrates minute folds and crevices. 


4. Is not counteracted by organic matter such as tissue, blood 
serum, saliva and other body fluids. 


5. Is safe to use; it is non-poisonous, so it is perfectly safe if 
inadvertently swallowed. It is non-caustic and non-irritating. 


6. Does not deteriorate on standing. 
7. Is an acceptable antiseptic for general use. 


8, Is bland, yet powerful; pleasant to use. 


9. Does not require diluting. 


10. Is easy to apply. 


11. Is readily obtainable in all parts of country. 


12. Is reasonable in price. 
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READY NOW! 


LAMBERT EDUCATIONAL TEACHING UNITS 


A “HEALTH AND HYGIENE”: a 20-page 
teaching text book. Covers the causes 
and home treatment for common 
colds, sore throat, halitosis and in- 
fectious dandruff. 


B “YOUR HEALTH AND YOu": a 4-page 
folder for students, 4-H Club mem- 
bers. Highlights the material con- 
tained in “Health and Hygiene.” 


C “DENTAL HYGIENE”: a 6-page teach- 
ing text book. Covers the major 
factors in intelligent dental care and 
daily home care of the teeth. 

D “your TEETH AND YOU": a 4-page 
folder for students, 4-H Club mem- 
bers. Highlights the educational 
material contained in “Dental Hy- 
giene.” 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW! See coupon, Page 84 
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LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Makers of Listerine Antiseptic 


A CLEANSING “PRESCRIPTION FOR 
YOUR TEETH” developed by experts 
In the field of Oral Hygiene. De- 
lightful, cool mint fievor. Contains 
“Lusterfoam” for stepped-up action. 
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Here is help for you in planning your next trip or 
wy offering an item 
a OI print your name, 





en to: Travel Editor, Jus INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansv . 7 vY. (You may include bos Contest 
En Biank on page 66, as cn as 











ss, ets. Cillcs, and mail coupons in one wh you will find on pages 78, 82, A wy and 00.) 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY ' MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL I 
Room 149, Omaha 2, Nebr. Room 15, Capitol Bidg., Lansing 1, Mich. 
I 
FREE Please send me information | FREE Please send me your free, | 
on 3 train trip to: 0 California; 0 Pacific 
porteet: ‘National Park; 1 I 
"5, - Pa ies: | ieorer’ om aan Loke | illustrated folder entitled “‘Here’s’ your I 
Mead; [) Sun Valley; () Dude Ranches. | ] 
Number of pupils ie | Michigan.” l 
I | 
Name_ — ™ I Name ipiiaimeaaeain | 
St. or R.D. a a ee St. or R.D._ o 
P.O. & I P.O. G i 
Zone Le Zone ll 
4-481N72 | 4-481N104 | 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. of RESOURCES G DE- 
VELOPMENT, Dept. 53-B, Jefferson City, Mo. 
FREE Please send me a copy of 
your Free Booklet entitled “Variety Vaca- 

tions.” 
Name sue 
St. or RD. 
P.O. & 
Zone .. State 
4-48 IN 165 


sem erent TRAVEL BUREAU, Out. 815 
547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Hl, 


FREE 


Please send me complete 
information about a vacation in () Colo- 
rado; (_) Yellowstone; (7) Glacier; [7 all three. 

Name___. 

School 


P.0.G 
Zone anita tieiicatibilaniiial 


Address _ 


. State - 
4-48 IN 174 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMM., Travel Service, 
181 Gateway Circle, Portland, Me. 
FREE Please send me your 36-page 
beautifully illustrated Maine Vacation Guide 
for 1948, 
Name 
St. or R.D._ m - 
P.O. & 
ES State 
4-48 IN 175 
ee ewe ee eee ee ee 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 
FREE Please send me, for myself 
and my pupils, . reprints of your 
advertisement “the Metal from Heaven 
from which automobiles grew.” 
Name__. ” 
St. or R.D.__ vehi 
P.0. & 
Zone mnctiiittinanmes Gc 
4-48 IN 83 


Seallleenedeeneeetlteeel mend cee ee 
ONTARIO DEPT. OF TRAVEL G PUBLICITY 
V6 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 

FREE Please send me, without 
charge, the Special Ontario Teaching Chart; 
also the Special Vacation Kit Just For Me. 
Name Pe ee 
St. or R.D. ee 
P.O. & 
OO 
4-48 IN 142 


N. H. STATE PLANNING G DEV. COMMISSION 
238 Capitol St., Concord, N 


FREE 


New Hampshire Vacation Kit, 


Please send me your 1948 
containing 
illustrated booklets, maps and other val- 


uable information. 


See inntneiensnntninnd: sietennncnian . 

St. or R.D. — ‘ 

P.O. G 

= a ‘ 
4-48 IN 225 


DIRECTOR, OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS, 
220 S.W. Alder St., Portiand 4, Oregon. 


FREE 


formation regarding Summer Sessions at 
(1) Monmouth; [] La Grande; [) Ashland; 
C) Portland; () Coos Bay; () Corvallis; 
C) Eugene. 


Please send me complete in- 





Name__ sinniinaiilin - 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone . State ' 
4-48 IN 170 


SOUTH DAKOTA HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Pierre, South Dakota 











FREE Please send me a copy of 
your attractive free folder on the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 

Name_ 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. & 

Zone_.  —— 

4-48 IN 139 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Music 


* LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








How much arithmetic do you think 
should be taught in the first grade? In 
the second grade? 


It is difficult to answer your ques- 
tion. Many teachers think of the 
amount of arithmetic to be taught 
in first and second grades in terms of 
the number of basic facts to be mas- 
tered. If this is what you mean, I 
recommend that in the first grade 
there shall be no goal set for the 
mastery of any combination and that 
in second grade the maximum num- 
ber of basic facts include those facts 
having sums of 10 or less, excluding 
the zeros. 

There should be various planned 
experiences with number for the pu- 
pils in these grades. The use of con- 
crete and manipulative material is 
highly recommended. 

If you wish to see an outline of 
topics for these grades, I refer you to 
the following textbooks. 

Arithmetic in Grades I and Il, by 
William A. Brownell (Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Darham, N.C.). 

How to Make Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful, by Leo J. Brueckner and 
Foster E. Grossnickle (John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia 7). 


Sf 


Can you suggest a course of study in 
arithmetic: which stresses meaning in 
the subject? 


I think the new course of study 
for the city of Philadelphia is note- 
worthy because of its emphasis on 
teaching arithmetic meaningfully. 
This course places great emphasis on 
the use of manipulative materials so 
that the pupil is able to discover re- 
lationships between quantities. The 


title of the course of study is Arith- 


metic: A Guide for Teachers, Kin- 
dergarten through Grade Six (Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


o 


Do you recommend using the same series 
of textbooks in arithmetic for all of the 
elementary grades? 


On the whole, I favor using the 
same series throughout the elemen- 
tary school. I assume that the series 
is considered one of the half-dozen 
best series available at present. When 
a series is well planned, the spacing 
of the topics in the various grades is 
better than can be obtained by using 
texts from different series. -If the 
series proves to be unsatisfactory, 
however, I prefer books from differ- 
ent series for the various grades to 
books which are not adapted to a 
given situation. 


How should children’s report-card grades 
in music be determined? Should chil- 
dren be given tests? 


We use what we call a record 
sheet, on which we check each child 
daily on individual dictation, sight 
reading, or song singing. At the end 
of each term it is then easy to decide 
whether the child rates A, B, or C 
in music. It is difficult to plan music 
tests that are fair to all, because 
children have such diverse back- 
grounds in music. 


. 


What can I do about teaching music in 
my rural school? There is no piano and 
I do not sing. 


If your school does not have a 
phonograph and records and cannot 
arrange to buy this equipment, there 
will surely be some family in your, 
neighborhood that will lend a phono- 
graph to the school. Furthermore, 
every room should have a radio. 

After you have one or the other 
or both of these pieces of equipment, 
plan a short music hour daily. Care- 
fully choose some good music pro- 
gram or a good record or two. Talk 
about the music before listening to it 
and afterward. Stimulate the chil- 
dren’s interest so they will choose to 
listen to good music. 


. 


What can the teacher do to help chil- 
dren who reach eighth grade and are 
still monotones? 


There is little that can be done in 
school in the time that is allotted to 
music. By individual work, the 
monotones may be cured. Recom- 
mend to the parents that they pro- 
vide outside individual lessons. 

If the monotones attempt to sing, 
it does more harm than good. Have 
them listen. By listening they can 
hear what’s right. Explain carefully 
why this is done, and no feelings will 


be hurt. 
© 
What can I do to improve the two-part 


singing of my fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils? 


First, select easy two-part exer- 
cises, preferably those that begin in 
unison and divide into two parts 
naturally and easily. Several school 
music books are now published which 
contain this type of two-part ma- 
terial. Second, try having the ma- 
jority of the class sing the lower part. 
Have just a few sing the upper part, 
which is, of course, the easier. 
Change parts frequently. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 75. 
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Tom Tucker Takes Over 
(Continued from page 56) 


want any fighting around here. We 
want to have a meeting. 

JACK HORNER—That’s right! You 
did ask me to come over here to a 
meeting. 

GEORGY-PORGY—You invited me, 
too! 

TOM TUCKER—I asked all of you. 
With conditions as they are, I 
thought someone ought to get busy 
and call a food conference. Condi- 
tions in our village are very bad— 

MISTRESS MARY—You're the one 
who ought to know, Tom, singing all 
around the town as you do— 

JACK HORNER—Well, tell us about 
your plans, 

TOM TUCKER (glances about)-—I 
don’t think everyone is here yet. 

MISTRESS MARY—Here comes the 
Queen of Hearts! 

(Queen of Hearts enters. 
curtsy; boys bow.) 

TOM TUCKER—I’m very glad that 
you could come, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Thank you. I 
am very much interested in anything 
going on in our village when the peo- 
ple will be benefited. 

TOM TUCKER (leads her to center 
chair) —Won’t you please sit here, 
Your Majesty? 

(Queen sits down and the others 
return to their places.) 

MISTRESS MARY—Is everyone here, 
now, Tom? 

TOM TUCKER (looking around)— 
Yes. I'll open the meeting. You are 
some of the people of our village who 
always have plenty to eat. 

JACK HORNER—I always have my 
plum pie. It’s good, but I get pretty 
tired of it sometimes. 

TOM TUCKER—I'm sure you do, 
just as I get very tired of having 
only white bread and butter for my 
supper. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—And I under- 
stand from the king’s advisors that 
there is a great shortage of wheat and 
dairy products just now. 

TOM TUCKER—That’s what I have 
been finding out! And some of the 
people right here in our own com- 
munity have nothing at all to eat! 

ALL (shocked )—Nothing at all? 

TOM TUCKER—Poor Old Mother 
Hubbard couldn’t find even a bone in 
her cupboard this morning! 

MISS MUFFET—Why, how terrible! 

TOM TUCKER—That’s the reason 
why I thought some of the rest of us, 
who are always eating, would be glad 
to share with her. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—I'll be glad to 
send her some of my tarts. 

TOM TUCKER—Thank you, Your 
Majesty! I was sure you would! 

MRS, SPRAT (puffing) —And—and 
—TI’ll give up some of my fat—if—if 
—Mr. Sprat will give some lean. 

JACK sPRAT—Of course, I will. 

GEORGY-PORGY—I'll share my pud- 
ding and pie. 

MISS MUFFET—And I'll give some 
of my curds and whey. 

TOM TUCKER—Fine! 


Girls 


But some of 


. this food is far too rich for a steady 


diet. I think we'd all feel better if 
we had more variety in our meals. 
MRS. SPRAT—More variety? But 
we are all so accustomed to eating 
our own foods! 
TOM TUCKER—Well, we are just 
going to become unaccustomed to 





some of our rich dishes! Puddings 
and pies! Tarts! Fat meats! 

MISS MUFFET—Oh, but curds and 
whey are good for one! 

TOM TUCKER—Yes, they are, and 
so is bread and butter! But I bet you 
get pretty tired of just curds and 
whey all the time! 

MISS MUFFET—Why, yes, I do! 

MISTRESS MARY—It seems that all 
have agreed to share, Tom, but if 
they do, what will they eat to make 
up for it? 





TOM TUCKER—Vegetables! Fruit! 

ALL—Vegetables and fruit? 

TOM TUCKER (#ods)—That’s what 
[ said! 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—That’s a fine 
idea! The court dietitian was saying 
just the other day that one should 
have more greens and fruits. 

JACK SPRAT—But where shall we 
get them? 

MISTRESS MARY—In the whole vil- 
lage, I’ve never heard of anyone eat- 
ing vegetables or fruits! 





TOM TUCKER—Then it’s high time 
we started, for they’re full of miner- 
als and vitamins. 

GEORGY-PORGY—But 
we get them? 

TOM TUCKER—-We are going to 
grow them! 

ALL—Grow them? 

TOM TUCKER—Yes! To do our 
share so that others may be well fed 
and have plenty of the right kinds of 
food, we're going to have a garden, 

(Continued on page 92) 


where shall 
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This graph shows the percentage of 
children’s breakfasts that included 
certain food groups before and after one 
year of emphasis on nutrition. 





Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs, 








“Shake-up” in Nutrition Teaching 


Where are the books and pencils? 
Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating 
project in their study of foods. 


The subject is milk. It is being 
highlighted by a simple butter- 
churning session—the children 
taking turns shaking cream in 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the 
moment when they can spread 
their homemade product on bread 
and eat it. 


Reports of imaginative and re- 
sourceful nutrition activities like 
this reach General Mills every 
day. Starting with basic 
materials and suggestions 
provided through General 
Mills “Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Educa- 
tion,” teachers all over the country 
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are adapting these materials to 
fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re re- 
porting definite improvement in 
children’s eating habits as the 
encouraging result of this teaching! 

If you would like to know more 
about introducing nutrition train- 
ing in your class, write to: Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services De- 
partment, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 









Copyright 1948 
General Mills, ine; 
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Billy and the Smells 
(Continued from page 18) 


door. “Has Mrs. Farmer Tate been 
here?” he asked the storekeepers. 

“No, not today,” or “She left half 
an hour ago,” was the sort of reply 
he got. Finally at the meat market, 
the butcher said, “Yes, she was here 
quite a while ago, but she was in a 
great rush to get home to the farm.” 

Billy hurried back to the store of 
smells and saw that Uncle Jack was 
there. He stopped in the doorway. 
“Mrs. Tate got the wrong smell,” he 
panted, “and she’s started home, so 
I'll get on my bike and go out there 
before they have time to use it.” 

Uncle Jack nodded and Billy was 
soon on his way. He had completely 
forgotten that the one bottle left 
standing on the counter was the bot- 
tle of horrible smell. 

But Miss Pink didn’t forget to 
stop for the bottle she had paid for. 
Uncle Jack gave her the only pack- 
age that was wrapped and waiting on 
the counter, and away she went. 

It was quite a long way to Farmer 
Tate’s farm—farther than Billy real- 
ized. He was pedaling along madly 
with legs aching and then—suddenly, 
his bike hit a nail, and a tire went 
flat! Billy pushed the bike ahead of 
him until he came to a service sta- 
tion. By the time he had ‘the tire 
repaired it was late. 

“I guess it is foolish to go on,” 
decided Billy. “Mr. Tate must have 
opened the bottle by now and found 
that it didn’t have a horrible smell 
at all. I might as well go back. 
Miss Pink—” Billy remembered the 
other bottle. “Miss Pink must have 
taken home the HORRIBLE smell! I 
forgot to tell Uncle Jack she was 
coming back to pick up her bottle. 
“Oh,” Billy sighed, “what a mess 
I’ve made of things! Uncle Jack will 
never want me to tend the store for 
him again. I wonder what happened 
at Miss Pink’s tea!” In spite of him- 
self Billy grinned. “I'll bet the ladies 
didn’t enjoy that tea very much,” he 
chuckled. 

When, at last, Billy got back to 
the store he told Uncle Jack what 
had happened. 

“Well,” said Uncle Jack, “we had 
better get over to Miss Pink’s right 
now. She'll be popping mad!” 

But Miss Pink wasn’t popping mad. 
She was asleep, and so were all the 
ladies who had come to the tea. 
When Miss Pink had opened the bot- 
tle the horrible smell had been so bad 
that it had simply knocked all the 
ladies out, and there they were, fast 
asleep, when Uncle Jack and Billy 
arrived. 

“Quick, Billy, open all the win- 
dows! Start the electric fan!” di- 
rected Uncle Jack. In no time the 
room was full of sweet fresh air, and 
when Uncle Jack saw the ladies begin 
to stir a little he took a tiny bottle 
of sweet fragrance from his pocket 
and sprinkled it through the house. 
Then Billy and Uncle Jack left. 

Soon the ladies yawned, awoke, 
straightened their skirts, and looked 
a bit ashamed. “My goodness! We 
didn’t realize we had stayed so late.” 


They shook hands with Miss Pink, 


who murmured to herself when the 
last one had gone, “I never before 
went to sleep at a tea party. I do 
hope none of them noticed.” She 


did not know that every guest won- 
dered about the same thing. 

Just as Billy and. Uncle Jack 
opened the door of the store of 
smells, the telephone was ringing. 
Uncle Jack ran to answer it. When 
he finished talking, he was smiling 
broadly. “You know, Billy,” he 
said, “neither one of us did much 
thinking today. We could have 
telephoned Farmer Tate about the 
mistake. But then, everything has 
worked out just fine. That was 
Farmer Tate who telephoned. He 





said his wife had such a cold that 
she didn’t even know what kind 
of smell she brought home, and when 
she put the sweet fragrance around 
the chicken house, the hens were so 
delighted and pleased that they start- 
ed laying twice as many eggs!” 

Billy smiled too. “What about the 
weasels and pack rats?” he asked. 

“Well,” Uncle Jack laughed, “it 
changed their characters! Farmer 
Tate said he watched and they came 
to the chicken house to steal eggs, 
but when they got a whiff of that 


fragrance, they turned around and 
danced away.” 

After Uncle Jack had laughed and 
laughed, his face grew serious again. 
“You know, Billy,” he said thought- 
fully, “I’ve learned something. Bad 
smells just aren’t amy good. Sweet 
smells can accomplish so much more 
that I think I'll just get rid of all the 
bad ones and keep only the good. To- 
morrow I’m going to dump all of the 
horrible smells into the ocean. You 
can go with me in my boat and help. 
I think I'll even let you steer!” 
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Post Cereals Are Products of General Foods 


Every Post Cereal is either WHOLE GRAIN or 
restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients; iron, niacin, and thiamine. 


AST 
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A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 
of Grape-Nuis Flakes with milk 
and sugar supplies 2/0 calories 

and 11% of the protein** required 

daily by anadult! 21% of the 

calcium... 14% of the iron... 

12% of the riboflavin...20% of 
the thiamine ...and |i% of the 
niacin.** 


* Grape -Nuts Flakes (tox), Milk (402), sugar (1 tep). 
** Protein based on 70g,, niacin based on (5 mg- 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 





acl Today 





HOW TO 
ORDER 


coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
A eomation, 206 mail them in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


(For other coupons, see pages 78, 80, 82 and 100.) 





IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


SPECIAL OFFER for the enclosed 
S$. ... please mail the following copies 
of MOTHER’S IDEALS at once. 

—_— copies, paper cover, @ $1.00 each. 
copies, cloth cover, @ $2.00 each, 
per advertisement on inside back cover. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 
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copies of your quiz booklet, “Old King 


Coal Calls a New Tune!” 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
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No Dogs Allowed 
(Continued from page 19). 

Bobby removed his beanie politely 
and asked whether she had any waste 
paper to spare. And before he knew 
what he was saying he had told her 
that Piggy had beaten him to every 
house so far, and he did hope Piggy 
hadn’t called here. He even told 
how Piggy laughed at his low score. 

“I have scads and scads of papers,” 
said the little old woman. She told 
him her name was Mrs. Stanislaw and 
that the house had been empty for a 
long time. She had come from the 
city that day to clear out all the old 
stuff so that she could sell the house. 
“There are old papers from attic to 
cellar,” Mrs. Stanislaw said, “and I 
would like nothing better than to 
help you beat that Piggy. But I 
promised them to Mr. Tweekletup.” 
Seeing Bobby’s disappointment, she 
added, “But maybe he won’t come 
back for them.” 

“He went away without them?” 
Bobby asked. 

She nodded peering off across the 
field. “He was going to haul off all 
the rubbish and broken furniture. 
He said he could use it to build him- 
self a house.” 

“That would make a funny house,” 
Bobby said. 

The little old woman nodded. “Ei- 
ther it will make a very funny house 
or Mr. Tweekletup is a very smart 
man.” Her blue eyes twinkled. “I 
think he is a very smart man. He 
has made a cart out of rubbish that 
people had thrown down the canyon, 
and he has a burro to pull it, a burro 
nobody seemed to want. He calls 
her Jennifer.” 

The little old woman sighed and 
wiped her face with a big white 
handkerchief. “He and Jennifer 
could ‘have had alb the trash cleared 
away by now. But he said Mr. Smith 
was missing and he couldn’t do any- 
thing without Mr. Smith. So he 
went to look for Mr. Smith.” 

Bobby was on the point of offering 
to help her in Mr. Tweekletup’s 
place, but the little red dog set up 
a loud barking. He was trembling 
all over and sniffing the air excitedly. 

“Do you suppose he could be hun- 
gry?” said Mrs. Stanislaw. 

“Why, I guess he must be,” Bobby 
agreed. “I never thought of that. 
I guess I haven’t had him long enough 
yet.” 

Then Bobby told Mrs. Stanislaw 
how the little red dog had come run- 
ning up to him, bringing him his 
beanie, just as he had been wishing 
for a: dog. 

Mrs. Stanislaw said she was sorry 
she didn’t have anything to feed the 
little dog. She did not live in the 
old house, but had only come out 
from the city that morning to clean 
it up so she could sell it. She had to 
take the six o'clock bus home. 

“Run home and feed the dog,” she 
said, “and then come back here. If 
Mr. Tweekletup hasn’t arrived by 
then, you can have all the papers.” 

Bobby ran back across the field, 
leaving his wagon at the old house. 
The little red dog ran close to his 
heels. 

Before long the boy and the dog 
turned in at the neat white gateway 
into Queen’s Court and hurried along 

(Continued on page 85) 











LISTENS 


Yes, every pupil is “‘all 
eyes” when you base your 
lesson on THE ONTARIO 
FACT FINDER. Here, in 
condensed form, is the 
story of the history and 
economy of Ontario, 
Canada’s leading province. 
The Finder” makes a vit- 
ally interesting geography 
lesson with figures and ill- 
ustrations to clip for class- 
room projects. Send for it 
right away. 

You will also receive A 
VACATION KIT FOR THE 
TEACHER...including eight 
colorful, illustrated book- 
lets describing Ontario's 
many vacation attractions. 


Write for your FREE copies 
to-day. 





(CANADA’S 
VACATION PROVINCE) 


Ontario Department of Travel & Publicity, 
V6-Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 


Please send me without charge, the 
Special Ontario Teaching Chart, also the 
Special Vacation Kit Just For Me. 
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No Dogs Allowed 
(Continued from page 84) 


the trim walk lined with pansy beds 
to the last tiny house where Bobby 
lived with his mother. 

Soon his daddy would be home 
from Europe, and then the three of 
them would be living in the tiny 
house in Queen’s Court. Every day 
or so Mommy jokingly wondered 
where in the world they would put 
Daddy, when he came! But Bobby 
was not at all worried about where 
they'd put the little red dog. He 
would sleep on the rug by his couch 
in the living room. 

Bobby found some scraps of meat 
and a dish of left-over carrots in the 
refrigerator. He put them on a pa- 
per plate, and the little dog began to 
eat hungrily. Then Bobby put some 
water in a tin basin so the dog could 
have a drink. 

Soon Bobby and the dog were go- 
ing down the path through Queen’s 
Court. 

Near the gate they met a fat boy 
with a purple beanie and a fox terrier. 
Piggy had a fat doughnut in each 
hand. He took a bite from each one. 
Then he said, “Get any papers?” 

“Yep!” said Bobby. 

“What do you think you’re doing 
with that pooch?” 

“He’s mine,” Bobby said proudly. 
“I just gave him his supper.” 

Piggy took another bite of dough- 
nut, and then pointed at Queen’s 
Court gate. “See that sign, or can’t 
you read?” 

If Piggy had hit him hard, right 
in the face, Bobby wouldn’t have felt 
worse. He had never noticed that 
sign before. It read) NO DOGS 
ALLOWED! 

“So, you see?” said Piggy. 

“Sure I see,” Bobby gulped. “But 
were moving. We're moving— 
right away—into a big house that’s 
for sale.” 

Bobby ran on as fast as he could. 
The little red dog ran ahead of him. 
Bobby would have felt very happy, 
if it hadn’t been for that lie he had 
told Piggy. 

But what was he going to do, any- 
way? How could he live where no 
dogs were allowed? And the big, old 
house was for sale! 

When they came to the weedy 
field, the little dog began yap-yap- 
yapping excitedly. In the yard of 
the old house was a burro hitched to 
the oddest cart. It had two mon- 
strous wheels in back and two tiny 
wheels in front. A lively little man 
in blue jeans and an old shirt was 
loading papers onto the cart. 

“Mr. Smith!” the little man shout- 
ed. “Why, Mis-ter Smith.” 

The little red dog was nearly turn- 
ing himself inside out with joy at be- 
ing back with the little man! 

So this was Mr. Tweekletup, and 
the little red dog was Mr. Smith, for 
whom he had been searching all day. 
Bobby turned and started across the 
field. No, he would not cry! 

Suddenly he halted. Mrs. Stanislaw 
and Mr. Tweekletup were calling to 
him. The little dog was running 
after him, barking with all his 
might! Bobby slowly walked back 
with the dog. 

“What a day you've had!” cried 
Mrs. Stanislaw, giving Bobby her 
big white handkerchief; because tears 


had somehow covered his face. 
“What a day we've all had!” 

“Yes-sir-ee!” said Mr. ‘Tweekletup. 
“And now let’s sit on the steps and 
rest while we talk it over.” 

When Mr. Tweekletup had come 
back, and Mrs. Stanislaw had told 
him about Bobby and the little red 
dog, he had known that Mister Smith 
was in good hands. “Yes-sir-ce! I 
knew Mr. Smith was being looked 
after,” said Mr. Tweekletup. 

Bobby swished away the silly tears 
and looked up at Mr. Tweekletup. 





“Don’t worry! We can fix every- 
thing,” said Mr. Tweekletup, smiling, 
because he liked nothing better than 
fixing things. 

This was the way he fixed it. He 
and Jennifer would take all the pa- 
pers to Bobby’s room at school, so 
Bobby would get the credit. Then 
Mr. Tweekletup would fix up the old 
house and yard with water and 
paint, until it looked just as neat 
as Queen’s Court, and Bobby and his 
mother and daddy could move right 
into it. 





That way they would be quite near~ 
to Mr. Tweekletup and Mr. Smith, 
For Mr. Tweekletup was going to 
build himself a fine little house of 
odds and ends nobody wanted, right 
close by on the hill. 

So Bobby’s mother bought the 
house from Mrs. Stanislaw, and even 
before Bobby’s daddy got home from 
Europe, they were fiving in the 
house. (Mr. Tweekletup had made 
it look very new.) And to celebrate, 
Bobby had a dog of his own—a little 
brown cocker spaniel puppy! 
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Get full travel and university credits 
plus first-hand “Air World Education” 
on university-sponsored tours via TWA 


School children of today have their eyes on 
the sky, and many of their questions concern 


‘‘What is it like to fly?” 





When you answer these natural questions 


of the air age, why not be prepared to give 


your classes the benefit of first-hand flying 


experience? Get it by taking this summer’s 


trip by air. 


Again this year, TWA will cooperate in 
offering teachers university-approved tours ~~ 
(outlined at the right), carrying full univer- 


sity credits. 


And, of course, there are many other highly 
rewarding trips you can take via TWA. One 
of the seven wonders of the world—the Grand 
Canyon—is right on TWA’s domestic route. | 
Hoover Dam, Lake Mead, the deserts and 
garden spots throughout the Southwest—all 
are quickly reached with the wings of TWA; 
also the rich historic areas of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C. |“ 

For more complete tour information, or © 
facts about any other trip you’d like to make 
by air, just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way... 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.$.2.: EUROPE+ AFRICA: ASIA 
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Ahhh! 


what comfort. 


El Capitan 


daily between Chicago—California 








You'll enjoy new travel. comforts 
when you ride EI Capitan—Santa Fe’s 
all-chair-car (coach fare) trans- 


continental streamliner. 


* New reclining chairs, with new- 
style leg rests, are molded to actual 
body measurements for greater 


riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give youa 
better view of the colorful South- 
west through which €&1 Capitan 
passes ...a reading light is focused 
directly on your book or magazine 
...an ash tray is at your finger tips 
...and a uniformed Courier Nurse 
is ready to aid those requiring her 


capable and friendly service. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. . « Serving the West and Southwest 





Famous Fred Harvey meals, of 
course, are served in new lunch 


counter-diners. 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than 
ever to ride on &1 Capitan—the 
39%-hour “economy special” 
streamliner between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. | 





T. 8. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Trail to the Northwest 
—with a Trailer 


(Continued from page 79) 


Banff was a storybook town that 
nestled in the Bow Valley, encircled 
by high peaks—with innumerable 
bicycles, souvenirs, woolen shops, 
artists, and tourists looking for a 
glimpse of a scarlet-coated Mountie 
and reveling in the beauty of the 
Cascade Rock Gardens. With thirty- 
five other trailers, we parked on a 
high meadowland* above Banff. At 
bargain prices, two weeks for a dol- 
lar, we feasted on a million-dollar 
view of jagged Mount Rundle and 


| the winding Bow River. 


En route to Lake Louise, one mas- 


sive castlelike mountain commanded | 


our special attention. It was Mount 
Eisenhower, recently renamed to 
honor our genial American general. 
Lake Louise was the most beautiful 
spot we had yet visited. This glori- 


ous lake, named for a daughter of | 


Queen Victoria, wore, at different 
hours of the day, mantles of jade 
green, peacock blue, and purple. But 
it seemed loveliest in the early morn- 
ing when, as a perfect mirror, it re- 
flected its guardian, Victoria Glacier. 

The jaunt from Lake Louise to Jas- 
per National Park was a must! But 
we decided against pulling the trailer 
over the gravel road with its curves, 
grades, narrow stretches, sight-seeing 
busses, and road builders. 

Crowfoot Glacier across Bow Val- 
ley was spectacular, and Lower 
Water Fowl Lake thrilled us because 
of moose feeding there. But we were 


totally unprepared for the drama | 


staged -farther on. Regal Mount 
Athabaska! Splendid Snow Dome, 
topped with an enormously thick 
frosting of snow and ice! And Atha- 
baska Glacier! We drove to the very 
tongue of this giant, which is a part 
of the immense Columbia Ice Field 
that spreads over 150 square miles. 
It was exhilarating to hike up this 
glacier, breathing the crisp, cool air, 
and crunching the ice beneath our 
feet. Still farther on, a side road 
took us to stately Mount Edith 
Cavell to pay tribute to the memory 
of a gallant nurse. 

Jasper, our most northerly point, 
was a hospitable hamlet nestling in 
the heart of the Rockies. Rustic 
Jasper Park Lodge is famous for its 
gardens and gorgeous mountain views. 
In the near-by woods a dozen play- 
ful bears cuffed one another. 

Crossing back into the United 
States, we visited Glacier National 
Park, where Nature has chiseled out 
a chain of rugged mountain peaks 
across nearly a million acres of scenic 
wonderland. Here were glistening 
glaciers clinging to mountain walls, 
shining ice-cold lakes, tumbling 
streams, and meadows of wild flow- 
ers. Here also were waddling por- 
cupines and roaming bears—and 
friendly Indians. One night, while 
a chill wind howled, we sat in a tepee 
and watched Blackfeet Indians dance 
and sing around their campfire. 

Along Going-to-the-Sun Highway, 
we saw thrilling vistas from the Con- 
tinental Divide. The great expanse 
of sheer rock rising above the high- 
way is well named the Weeping Wall, 
for water constantly drips over it. 

(Continued on page 87) 








Wherever there’sa 
lake there’s vacation 
fun. That’s why you'll 
love Michigan. Here, 
where 11,037 crystal- 
clear inland lakes re- 
flect sunny blue skies, 
andeach pleasanthour 
is tempered by air- 
conditioned breezes 
from five Great Lakes, 

you'll find reasons 
aplenty for a Michigan vacation. 
Every glorious minute is heaped 
with fun. 





There’s swimming in cool, clean 
lakes ... sailing in a spanking off- 
shore breeze . . . superb golfing on 
magnificent, rolling fairways .. . 
and fishing to tempt anglers of all 
ages. In every part of Michigan 
there’s boating, riding, camping, 
and invigorating sports for all. 





And Michigan’s many fine hotels, 
inns, and secluded lodges offer 
varied facilities for every vacation 
budget—with hospitality and good 
fellowship the specialty of every 
house. Plan to come soon. Mail the 
coupon below for your free, color- 
fully illustrated folder. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


Room 15, Capitol Bidg. 
Lansing 1, Michigan 















MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 15, Capitol Building 4 
Lansing 1, Michigan 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder entitled ‘‘Here’s Your Michi- 
gan!” 
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Trail to the Northwest 
—with a Trailer 
(Continued from page 86) 


Days were racing by, but there was 
still Mount Rainier to enjoy. Our 
stubborn car was.angry to the boil- 
ing point at having to drag the 
trailer up steep Chinook Pass. But 
at last, around a horseshoe bend, we 
reached the summit to view Rainier, 
robed in snows and eternal ice, a 
cold-looking giant towering high 
above its neighbors. Gazing at it, 
we felt small indeed. 

As our highway led south toward 
home, we counted vacation dividends. 
We were rested and inspired, and had 
anew appreciation of our fellow men. 
We had seen industry—courage— 
men pioneering in the wide open 
spaces and in daring new ventures in 
cities. We had glimpsed roads to 
everywhere, resources as yet un- 
touched, virgin soil, a wealth of water 
power, forests primeval. We had 
found friendliness, understanding— 
Americans and Canadians working 
together to preserve their freedom. 
Journey’s end found us poor in purse 
but rich in memories of people and 
places. With our kodachromes we 
could relive our holiday and make 
the Northwest come alive for our pu- 
pils and friends. 


Cuban Siesta and Song 


(Continued from page 66) 


of the city. It began when clouds 
of crows settled on the trees in the 
afternoon.’ These birds would fly 
away every morning at five, only to 
return the next day. Some evenings 
the band would assemble and at- 
tempt to give a concert between 
showers. The younger people prom- 
enaded about. the square while the 
older ones reclined on the sidelines. 
Small boys would rent benches—dry, 
damp, or dripping—to spectators for 
five cents. 

Quaint horses and carriages served 
as taxis. When sudden © showers 
came, the driver tossed a piece of 
canvas over the carriage, donned a 
cape and hood, and we were on our 
way—past the central market, the 
lottery headquarters, and gay poinci- 
ana trees. Some nights we bowled 
at the Casino under a thatched roof 
that was remarkably cool. And dur- 
ing the day we bought coconut and 
mamey ice cream from Chinese who 
like Americanos because they have 
lots of money. 

One day Mr. Montero, a Cuban 
friend, invited us to his farm. It 
was a large one, with oxen grazing in 
the fields. A rambling farmhouse 
with the typical thatched roof—and 
boasting a sewing machine and cro- 
cheted bedspread—stood or the brink 
of the lagoon. 

Palms stretched their leaves against 
the sky, and huge red and yellow hi- 
biscus twined about the garden. A 
chicken wandered in through the 
open kitchen door, and a litter of pigs 
scampered too near. Children with 
no clothes, or merely a shirt, grinned 
at us through the door. Here we ate 
our fill of Cuban fruits, mixing man- 
goes, apples of happiness, and others 
with no ill effects. Our host left us 
at the hotel that night with enough 














fruit to last many days and enough 
flowers to fill every container in our 
room, including the bathtub. Such 
is the hospitality of Santa Clara. We 
knew it, and we loved, it. 

The train to Trinidad poked along, 
pausing every five or ten minutes. 
One Cuban said, “The train has so 
many friends, she has to stop to greet 
them.” 

The only things that moved at all 
fast were the giant cockroaches that 
scampered like small mice across the 
floor. The country grew more moun- 
tainous and yet we could always see 





| 
| 
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palms towering above thatched huts. 
Oxen pulling carts of sugar cane 
shuffled along the road. A woman, 
holding an umbrella to protect her- 
self from the sun, galloped past on a 
horse. 

Trinidad came upon us unexpect- 
edly. Because transportation was 
scarce, we walked to the hotel, and 
the walk was long. The hotel was 
open-air style, and as we passed 
through the kitchen to our room, we 
almost wished we had been blindfold- 
ed. But we had learned, long since, 
to ignore flies, 





The houses of Trinidad are of every 
conceivable color, and castles are 
plentiful. The sky darkened for an- 
other shower as we bounced over the 
cobblestones in a taxi to the Guarabo 
River. It was here that Cortes was 
said to have first moored his boat up- 
on entering Cuba. Had the mighty 
Spaniards been subdued by the seren- 
ity of this spot, as we were? We 
pondered this, as we watched feathery 
bamboo tickle the black sky and lis- 
tened to the thunder of a summer 
storm rolling away into the distant 
mountains. 





230,000-Mile “Subway” System 


Stores that deal in good will. This is a modern 
“company-owned” store in a coal mining community. 
Exactly like good stores everywhere, it meets com- 
petition by selling excellent merchandise at low 
prices. Such stores illustrate the progress being made 
in bettering the living conditions of coal miners. 


it’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 


You may never have seen an electric 
railway in a coal mine—yet if they all 
stopped running, you'd soon be aware 
of them! They haul 75% of U. S. coal, 
over some 250,000 miles of under- 
ground track. Powerful electric loco- 
motives pull trains of up to fifty cars, 
loaded with 250 tons of coal or more. 
What a contrast to the days when mules 
hauled out a cartload at a time! 





“Post-graduate seminar” on safety. Experi- 
enced coal miners “go to school” too—to check on 
the latest safety conditions in the mine in which they 
work. Here the “professor” is their foreman and the 
“classroom” is the coal mine itself. American coal 
mines are safer now than ever before. 








and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a gay 
quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! For 
your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee re re ee ee ee ee es ee ee 


Bituminous Coal institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me free copies of 

Oxp Kinc Coat Catis a New Tune! 








Name 
Street 


i City Zone 
' Name of School 











State. 








BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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0: What nutrient added to 
children’s diets in a research 
study,” made them more alert 
physically and mentally? 


Vitamin B, (thiamine). There is 
evidence, too, that lowered alert- 
ness due to thiamine deficiency 
may continue into maturity. 


HOT RALSTON supplies EXTRA thiamine 


is thiamine’s ri real source. And 
t germ is thiamine 8 richest ce 

ae Raton Whole Wheat Cereal is 24% —_ as 
rich in wheat germ as natural whole wheat: 


HOT RALSTON supplies EXTRA protein, too 


And because the protein of wheat germ is of — 
quality, Hot Ralston can help replace protein 
when use of meat, milk and cheese 1s restricted due 


to high prices and relief demands. 


why your students, and 


a Hot Ralston! 


you, too, will want to eat 


TwO KINDS OF HOT RALSTON 











* See Journal of Nutrition 31:283, 1946 
g Material on Breakfast 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Service 
INS-7 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit for Grade: Kgtn. 1 
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A Word from 


K. Govindappaof India 


(See page 68) 


IF YOU are one of the numerous 
readers of THE INstRucTOR who 
wrote to Mr. K. Govindappa of India 
in response to his Club Exchange no- 
tice which we published in our No- 
vember 1947 issue, you will want to 
read the following acknowledgment 
from him. We quote verbatim. 

“In response to the advertisement 
done in the magazine, regarding re- 
quest for letters from American 
teachers, I hereby acknowledge with 
thanks to all the teachers and pupils 
who have sent view cards, stamps, 
artwork, etc., very much interesting 
from educational point of view. I 
regret to state that due to my illness, 
I was unable to answer all the-letters 
received from them. Some students 
have responded to some letters from 
boys of America. Girls are to be dis- 
appointed since co-education in India 
is not encouraged and girls feel shy 
to have correspondence with foreign- 
ers. Although some girls have de- 
cided to write. I request all the 
teachers to take this as an acknowl- 
edgment since individual reply is 
not made. Individual reply will be 
made later on.” 

(Signed) K. Govinparpa, Teacher 

Middle School 
Mad hugiri 
Mysore State, India 


California and Gold 


(Continued from page 22) , 


other products have been even more 
valuable. For example, California 
ranks first among the states in fruit 
and vegetable growing, fisheries, and 
canning. It ranks second only to 
Texas im its output of petroleum, and 
second to Pennsylvania in its output 
of cement. It also produces large 
quantities of borax, soda, mercury, 
and tungsten. In all, it produces 
more than sixty different minerals. 

Since her entrance into the Union, 
California has gone through three 
economic stages. Each phase con- 
tinues up to the present day. The 
pioneers concentrated on the mining 
of gold, and later of other minerals. 
Then the agricultural possibilities of 
fertile soil and favorable climate were 
realized. The building of immense 
dams made irrigation possible. Great 
tracts of land were given over to 
agriculture. Largely because of the 
needs created by World War II—al- 
though beginnings had been made 
earlier—manufacturing has become a 
leading industry—especially the con- 
struction of aircraft, ships, and late- 
ly automobiles. 

If we choose the other approach, 
and decide to view California as 
prospective tourists, we will surely 
wish to include the following in our 
itinerary: the special centenary ex- 
hibit of gold mining at Coloma, near 
Sacramento; the citrus groves and 
other specialized farming areas in the 
fertile valleys; the great southern 
California metropolis of Los Angeles 
with its famous suburb, Hollywood; 
San Francisco, colorful city at the 
Golden Gate; Sacramento, the state 





(Continued on page 89) 








YOU of all People 


IN A TEPEE 
IN THE ROCKIES 
under the WESTERN STARS 


-—. THE NEWEST, most exciting all- 


Nex expense vacation you ever heard of 
is waiting for you amidst the woods, 
peaks and canyons of the Colorado 

x 


14 wilderness! 
«= The Starlite Campers, trained 
Western woodsmen, provide com- 
plete luxury equipment...tepee, 
feather-filled oversize sleeping 
bag with quilted air mattress, 
hot water, portable shower, fish- 
ing license, rod and reel, horses 
and everything else you require. 
They’re going to take you on a 
3, 4,6, 7, or 10 day adventure in 
the lost land of the Utes... do all the “dirty 
work”... guide you to the lair of the fightin’ 
Rainbow trout, along old stagecoach 
sities trails, through mountainsalive with 
1 g 24. Wild flowers, ride with you on cow 

ty-q pony trips, serve the 

= finest campfire cook- ae | 
ery (fresh vegetables b> ———_ 
and milk daily)—roam 
on your own, or just 
loaf in your hammock. Camera 
fans will photograph Pikes Peak. 
Garden of the Gods, top of the 
Continental Divide. You'll ride the world’s 
longest ski lift at Aspen, swim in famous hot 
springs pool at Glenwood, visit inspiring Mt. 
of the Holy Cross, once rip-roaring Lead- 
ville—side attractions in all-inclusive charge. 


ey Every trip begins and ends at 


colorful Colorado Springs. Fireside 
=<. and stories until bedtime, at its best. 


~* 
* 





=z 
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© 
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comradeship, with frontier songs 


Early reservations are a must. Write 
for free illustrated color booklet NOW! 
Season June 12—Sept. 24. Trips start 
every Wednesday and Saturday. All- 
expense vacations low as $7.80 per 
day for 10-day excursion. No tipping; 
no incidental charges. Registered 
nurse constantly available. Coupon be- 
low will bring your Starlite Campers 
booklet by return mail. 





Kies, INC. 
ly campers OF THE Roc i. 
—n + Hotel, Colorado Springs 


con 
Please send illustrated color folde 
e 
Starlite Comping- 


Name a —— ows 


— 


= Address—————— 
—. ee _ _— 


City 


sai! 





Stitt Canepers 
OF THE ROCKIES, Inc. 


Authorized Travel Agents Everywhere 
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California and Gold 


(Continued from page 88) 


capital, close to the’ original site of 
Sutter’s Fort; San Diego; and other 
cities. ; 

We shall plan to see the dams 
which furnish water and water power 
to make possible agriculture in the 
valleys and manufacturing in or near 
cities. 

In traveling to these dams, we shall 
become aware of the amazing topog- 
raphy of the state—its huge moun- 
tain ranges, its beautiful valleys, and 
its famous deserts. The highest point 
in the United States, outside of 
Alaska, is in California. It is Mount 
Whitney, whose summit is 14,495 
feet above sea level. The lowest 
point in the United States is in Cali- 
fornia’s Death Valley, at Bad Water, 
about 280 feet below sea level. 

Finally, we must not overlook four 
spectacular national parks. Sequoia, 
Kings Canyon, and Yosemite all have 
great trees, estimated to be between 
three and four thousand years old. 
They also have high peaks, deep can- 
yons, lakes, and streams. Yosemite 
is particularly known for its sheer 
cliffs and the waterfalls that leap 
from them. Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park contains Lassen Peak, 
scene of the most recent volcanic ac- 
tivity in the United States. 


GOLD 


A subunit on gold may be chosen 
by one of the pupil committees, or it 
may be the subject of a science lesson 
for the class as a whole. An average 
class might be expected to find and 
discuss some of the following impor- 
tant facts. 

Gold, which was obtained by pan- 
ning, was known to the ancient 
Assyrians and Egyptians. Before the 
discovery of America, the gold in 
Europe came from the Spanish Penin- 
sula, other parts of southern Europe, 
the Ural Mountains of Russia, and 
from India and Asia Minor. More 
recently fields have been discovered 
in Australia and New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada, and Alaska. In all 
of these instances, gold was a major 
factor in the opening and settling of 
the lands where it was found. 

There are two ways of mining 
gold. Placer mining is used where 
gold is found on the surface, in sand 
or gravel. In this case, all that is 
necessary is simple panning by hand, 


or dredging by machinery, allowing. 


the heavy metal to settle out when 
water flows gently over the surface. 

Gold also occurs in solid rock,, 
from which it has to be extracted by 
the deep mining methods used with 
other minerals. Some gold mines are 
as deep as six to eight thousand feet. 
The ore must be brought to the sur- 
face, crushed by machinery, and 
separated by mechanical or chemical 
means. Mining gold from solid rock 
is called lode mining. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


One of the best sources of infor- 
mation for the teacher is California 
Pageant: The Story of Four Cen- 
turies, by Robert Glass Cleland 
(Knopf). Although this is intended 
as a book for young people, it is 
somewhat too detailed for most 
classes. It is, however, a fine com- 
prehensive account for the teacher to 


use. There are also books dealing 
specifically with the Gold Rush 
period, including The Forty-Niners, 
by Stewart Edward White (Yale 
University Press) and California 
Gold: The Beginning of Mining in 
the West, by Rodman W. Paul 
(Harvard University Press). 

For the pupils, the following books 
are excellent: California: The Story 
of Our South West Corner, by Grace 
S. Dawson (Macmillan); The Story 
of California, by May McNeer (Har- 
per); and Under Three Flags, by 





Margaret B. Pumphrey (Caxton 
Printers). 


KEY TO TEST 


T 3. F i | 

My 4. F 6. T 

II. 1. Overland across the moun- 
tains, across the isthmus, 
around Cape Horn 

. Oregon, Nevada, Arizona 

. Coast Range, Sierra Nevada 

. Sacramento, San Joaquin 

. Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings 

Canyon, Lassen 
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6. Agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing, lumbering, canning 
(any three) 

- San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego 

. placer mining, lode mining 

. Cabrillo 

- Marshall 

- Missionary 

. Fillmore 

. Sacramento 

- Mount Whitney 

- volcanic activity 
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Your Vaeation 
Outlook’s Great! 











With new Luxury at Low Coach Fares 


OU’LL GO FARTHER this summer .. . and so will your 


vacation budget... at low coach fares aboard 
New York Central’s fleet of new streamlined 


luxury coaches. 


You'll see more too! And‘that’s true too, whether 
you’re enjoying a meal in a smart new diner or 
relaxing in a soft lean-back coach seat. For mile 
after mile the wide glare-proof windows of 
your train frame an exciting parade of views 
along the Water Level Route! 








<2 


PACK MORE INTO VACATIONS! 


FREE 


Vacation Guide helps you plan 
exciting holidays. ..at low fares... 
via world’s largest new luxury coach fleet. Send 
thiscoupon to K 

466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME 


ew York Central, Room 1334-L, 





ADDRESS. 

















Yes, you'll get more for your money aboard the 
world’s largest fleet of new air-conditioned coaches 
...and you'll have more to spend at the other end! CITY 
= 











The Scenic Water Level Route 
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EASIER- 


TO-APPLY LIQUID 


AM 


PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD LICE AND 
THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 





THE EMBARRASSING PROBLEM of head lice in the class room 
is speedily and safely solved with this scientifically devel- 
oped product. Just.a note to the child’s parents, recommend- 
ing Liquid A-200 Pyrinate, eliminates the danger of infes- 


tation spreading among other pupils. 
Teachers specify A-200 for these reasons: 


A. A-200 hag proved to be a sure-fire, fast killer of lice... 
at the same time being NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 


and leaving no TELL-TALE ODOR! 


B. A-200 is EASY TO USE. It has several distinct advantages 
. no greasy salve to stain clothing, quickly applied, eas- 
ily removed... and one application usually is sufficient. 


A-200 is especially recommended for children. 


C. ONE trial convinces parents... they are unlikely to re- 


turn to old-fashioned, irritating, perhaps dangerous, less 


effective remedies. 


At All Drugstores ... only 79¢ 


One of the 225 McKesson & Robbins products 
made for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 


Famous for quality since 4833 
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The Hero, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture 
(Continued from page 62) 


SECOND CITIZzEN—And wise! He 
has restored order in Haiti and given 
us 2 constitution. The slaves are 
freed. Now they labor as wage earn- 
ers on the same plantations where 
they once served as bondmen. Par- 
don for everyone and honest service 
to the colony is his program. 

THIRD CITIZEN (agreeing )—He has 
even gained control of the east side 
of the island and stopped the slave 
trade by the Spanish there. He_ is 
building roads and is constantly busy 
making sure that each person is doing 
his duty. He eats but little. He 
himself is an untiring worker. It is 
said that sometimes he sleeps_only 
four hours a day. He is giving Haiti 
the best government it ever had. 
What a marvelous man he is! 

(Citizens exit left. Toussaint 
exits right.) 

(Stagehands enter and hold sign 
which reads “In France.”) 

NAPOLEON (strides onto stage)— 
I am Napoleon. What is this I hear 
about Toussaint L’Ouverture over in 
Haiti? I am Consul of France and 
ruler of her colonies. I'll have no one 
dictating in Haiti but myself. Ill 
send General Leclerc, my brother-in- 
law, and twenty thousand soldiers, 
and made the whole Negro popula- 
tion slaves once more, including 
Toussaint L’Ouverture himself! (He 
stalks off baughtily.) 

(Stagehands exit carrying sign.) 

(Toussaint, followed by Aide, en- 
ters, message in hand, reading.) 

TOUSSAINT—So General Leclerc, 
Napoleon’s general, is coming with an 
army to take away our liberties. En- 
slavement again is unthinkable. We 
must fight, fight, fight as never be- 
fore! (Speaks quickly.) Officer, go 
tell my men to be ready! 

aiE—Alas! Your Excellency, I 
must report that some of your leaders 
have become afraid and have desert- 
ed. Others have been bought off 
with gold. Our equipment is worn 
out. But General Leclerc wishes to 
confer with you. He says he desires 
peace. 

TOUssAINT—I know that he does 
not want peace. I should not trust 
him, but for the welfare of Haiti I 
would risk anything—even my life. 
(Decisively.) 1 will see him, for a 
general ought to be a man of honor! 
(Exits with Aide.) 

(General Leclerc approaches, fol- 
lowed by French Guards.) 

LECLERC—I am General Leclerc. 
(Sneers.) ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture is 
coming to see me. Ha! Ha! Ha! 
When he arrives, seize him, men! Put 
him in chains. Place nim on the first 
boat sailing for France. (Guards 
bow.) Once there, he will be sent 
by order of Napoleon to a lonely 
castle in the foothills of the Alps. 
The cold weather, poor food, and in- 
sufficient clothin will finish 
him! (Scornfully,) The Liberator 
of Haiti will die the ignominious 
death he deserves within a few 
months. Ha! Ha! Ha! (Hilariously 
departs, attended by Guards.) 

(First Boy and Second Boy come 
back on stage and conclude their 
conversation.) 

(Continued on page 96) 
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HELP teachers 
Save time, worry and library hours. Let 


us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 


Theses... . Manuscripts . . . Research 

. Reviews 

Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 


and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our serv will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 


VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okia. 


Bibliographies . . 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approzi- 
mate number of caps 
required. DEPT, Ti. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 
tora of th Cap and Gown 
ienth Grade mmencement, 
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TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
++eSTART NOW 





The only HOME STUDY music school offering 

courses leading to d Bachelor of Music, of- 
fers YOU the | to make LL ad- 
vancement in the m arts. courses in 
which interested and mail coupon for FREE SAM- 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 
0 Piano © Normal Piano ( Pub. School Music— 
Adv. oO Choral Conducting ( Ear Training & Sight 
Singing © Voice (History & Analysis of Music 

OD Harmony 0 Arranging 0 Ady. Composition 
B Violin OOCormnet (© Trampet—Adv. 0 
0 Saxophone ( Guitar () Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. EG, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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AND BEYOXe-” . 


oe sessions are not all work 
and no play when you attend any 
one of Montana's fully accredited 
colleges. The great outdoors beckons, 
historic places intrigue and both glor- 
ious Glacier and awesome Yellow- 
stone Park invite you to spend a week 
end, 


Hiking, sight-seeing, fishing, dude 
ranching are rich experiences set 
against a backdrop of clear bright 
days and cool nights. Modern accom- 
modations are advantageously lo 
cated on 146,997 square miles of 
prairies, high plateaus, mountains, 
lakes and forests. 


The curricula of the various sum- 
mer schools of the Greater University 
of Montana are available to you now. 
Experience your most enjoyable and 
instructive summer session this year. 





WIGHWAYS, Railways and Skyways 
all lead to MONTANA 










ST 


\ Please send me Free ( ) SUMMER SCHOOL DATA 





| Advertising Director 
Montana State Highway Dept. 
| Division 48-8 
, ae ee () UTeRATURE OW WowtaNA 











Our Study of Miners and 
Mining 
(Continued from page 30) 


the Gold Rush of 1933 as to: chief 
causes, where centered, what mined, 
tools and methods of mining, living 
conditions, transportation. 

b) Value of gold and silver today. 

c) Wildcat schemes. 

d) The development of big busi- 
ness. 

e) President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
policy concerning gold. 


ACTIVITIES 


A, Building or construction. 
1. Miniature settings approximately 
one yard square were built, in which 
were shown various phases of the 
study, as: an early mining camp; 
hauling borax by the Twenty Mule 
Borax Team; an abandoned mining 
town; a mining site of today. 
2. A cradle and a sluice box were 
constructed to scale—about 1 inch 
to 1 foot. 
3. Boxes were made in which to dis- 
play most effectively rocks and min- 
erals that were collected. 
4. A display was arranged showing 
how gold mining has developed from 
the simple panning of placer gold 
through cradle and dry washing to 
the highly complex processes of the 
present day. Miniature models were 
built to illustrate these processes. 
§. Different types of maps, such as 
relief maps of salt and flour and of a 
sawdust mixture, were made to show 
the location of existing ghost towns, 
different semiprecious stones, mining 
areas of the world, and trails leading 
to California during early days. 
6. Stones and gems were cut and 
polished in our basement workroom. 
B. Experimenting. 
1. The class experimented in order to 
classify the different kinds of min- 
erals we had collected as to acidity, 
hardness, color, and texture. 
2. They tried out different methods 
of mining on a simple scale. 
C. Research. 
1. A notebook was kept by each 
child. All reports and research find- 
ings were filed in them, as well as 
special reports and topics of particu- 
lar interest, 
2. A large class book was made in 
which the most interesting research 
findings were kept. 
3. Research topics included were: 

a) Geology of the earth—what 
caused the formation of minerals. 

b) Fossil beds—what they are, 
what caused them, what they are use- 
ful for. 

c) Rocks and minerals—how to 
identify them, their uses. 

d) Desert trails and pathways. 

e) Desert miners—their clothing, 
food, shelter, social life, legends, 
folklore, games, dances, and indus- 
trial importance. 

f) Famous characters of the des- 
ert, real and legendary. 

g) Death Valley. 

h) Ghost towns. 

i) Mining—reopened and new 
mines, modern methods of mining. 

j) Advancement of government in 
California. 

k) Problem of inflation. 
D. Handwork. 
1. Dressing dolls to look like desert 


characters. 





(Continued on page 94) 








Paint your own 





Red-coated “Mounties” are one of 
Canada’s traditions—part of her 
intriguing foreign flavor. 
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picture 
of a perfect vacation in 





CANADA 


Got a special sort of vacation all dreamed 
up? Of outdoor life in National Parks? 
Of luxury life on an inland cruise or at 
some secluded resort? Big-city sight- 
seeing? Canada has it all ready for 
you. Beauty to take your breath away. 
Intriguing foreign flavor. Prices that 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h your vacation dollars. Friend- 
ly people, with whom you're never a 
stranger, always a guest. So bring your 
vacation dream along—/ive it this year 
in Canada. For information, write: 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 


Department of Trade & Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


D. LEO DOLAN 
Director 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON 
Minister 






NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


— PO ne ee 


free woeo. oe ee ee ee 
/ 4 CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
, | OTTAWA CANADA 


é 
ee Please send me your illustrated book, AC-481 
“Canada, Vacations Unlimited” — (Please Print) 
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«' There’ a New World , 
of Romance ona 


CaS * 


ALL EXPENSE 
AIR CRUISE 






® 


fo 


Ye GAY GLAMOROUS 


HAVAWNA\ 


6 star-studded nights, 5 sun drenched days of 
dancing, romancing, dining in the quaint res- 
taurants, or visiting the historic spots in Ha- 
vana, garden spot of the Caribbean. Your 
stay can be extended for as long as you like 
at slight additional cost. 


4 


Here is your opportunity to take that Caribbean 
vacation you've always longed for, and at a cost 
so low it will amaze you. By special arrangement, 
the Tour Director of C&S Air Lines has antici- 
pated your every want; the best food and the 
finest hotels, and if you wish to brush up on your 
Spanish she will arrange a pension for you in a 
Cuban home for all or part of your stay. 

2 





® Call your nearest C&S Air ‘Lines office or 
write today for complete details of this won- 
derful travel bargain to: Tour Director, 
Dept. S, C&S Air Lines, Municipal Airport, 
Memphis 2, Tennessee. 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 





























\| EXCITING 
A 1948 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRE Y= 
VACATION 


For a vacation that is really different come| {IT 
to la Province de Quebec---unspoiled land 
of beautiful mountains, lakes, rivers, val- 
leys, picturesque towns and villages. Here 
you will be welcomed with truly French- 
Canadian charm and hospitality in com- 
fortable inns and hotels. 





Fill out this handy coupon and re- 
ceive a fascinating pictorial preview 
of summertime New Hampshire. Then 

. choose your spot to swim, fish, 
golf or just relax! There’s a sandy 
beach, a pine-scented, mountain for- 
est or a quiet, secluded lake “made- 
to-order” for you in New Hampshire. 

In New York visit the 


ae PROVINCE DE a J asesessr sree 


ra State Planning & Devel tc 


288 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 
Send me FREE the 1948 N. H. Vacation Kit, 
containing illustrated booklets, maps and other 
valuable information. 
For help planning your vacation, or for information 
covering the unsurpassed industrial opportunities in our 
Province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Quebec City, Canada. 
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Tom Tucker Takes Over 


(Continued from page 81) 


and grow vegetables and berries and 
larger fruits too! 
QUEEN OF HEARTS—Why, that’s a 
wonderful idea! 
JACK HORNER—It’s swell! 
MISTRESS MARY—I think so, too! 
TOM TUCKER—I'm glad you do, 
Mary, because we'll need your help. 
You know more about gardens than 


. any of the rest of us. 


MISTRESS MARY—Why, I'll be glad 
to help. We can start right here 
where the soil is good. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—I’'m sure the 
King will be most pleased to lend his 
support to the project. 

TOM TUCKER—Thank you, Your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—I'll go to the 
palace and tell him about it right 
now! 

TOM TUCKER—Fine! And the rest 
of you go home and get on your 
working clothes. Bring spades and 
rakes, and we'll get started right 
away. 

MRS. SPRAT—The work will help 
me get thin! 

JACK sSPRAT—Being out in the 
open air will do me good. 

JACK HORNER—It sounds like a lot 
of fun! 

TOM TuUCKER—It will be hard 
work, too, but if we all stick to- 
gether and work hard we ourselves 
will eat better and we'll help others, 
too! 

ALL—Swell! 

GEORGY-PORGY—Let’s hurry home 
for our working clothes. 

JACK HORNER—You. bet! 
be back in a jiffy! 

(All exit arm in arm.) 


We'll 


Woolly Lamb 


(Continued from page 18) 


“They have stiff bristles to wear; 
while I have lovely, soft, woolly 
curls,” she said. “I wonder whether 
they notice me.” But the pigs just 
kept their noses in the trough and 
grunted. They didn’t care what 
Woolly Lamb wore! 

“Well,” said Woolly, disgustedly, 
“what a stupid lot you are.” She 
looked around for new worlds to 
conquer, and there, coming toward 
her, was Farmer Page! 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “he’s com- 
ing to put me back in the pasture 
lot.” Woolly didn’t feel quite so 
proud at that moment. 

But Farmer Page, for some reason 
or other, didn’t seem to realize that 
the lamb shouldn’t be standing by 
the pigpen, He leaned over and ran 
his hand up and down through the 
lamb’s tight curls. “You have a good 
warm coat there,” he said, and then 
walked away. 

Up went Woolly’s head again. “He 
thinks I’m beautiful with my thick, 
curly coat,” she said. “He didn’t 
even look at the pigs or Smokey or 
the chickens.” Her pride was great, 
indeed. 

Suddenly Woolly began to think 
of the big pasture lot where all of 
her friends were gathered. “I’d rath- 
er spend the night with them,” she 
thought and ran off in search of the 
hole in the fence. Woolly climbed 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The moment you step on a 
comfortable Canadian Pacific 
train, you'll know this 

is the perfect way to travel 
across Canada...to or 

from the North Pacific Coast 
and California. 


Everything is right... 

the scenery, the gracious 
service, the food. Stop over 

at Banff Springs Hotel, 
Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet...or rustic 
mountain lodges. Season from 
June to September. 


Inquire about round-trip rail fares 
and Alaska trips from your local agent 
or at any Canadian Pacific office. 
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INDIANA 


is an ideal 
Vacation Spot! 


¥% From the sand dune beaches 
of Lake Michigan, on Indiana’s 
northern edge, to the fairyland 
Wyandotte and Marengo Caves 
of the southern part of the state, 
Indiana is a vacation paradise. 
In between lie rolling, wooded 
hills; scores of lovely lakes; sites 
of great historic events; homes of 
people famous in the arts. All 
these points of interest are easily 
accessible, connected by one of 
the nation’s very finest highway 
systems. The neat, friendly cities 
and towns, with their world- 
famous air of hospitality, wel- 
‘come you to Indiana. Plan to 
spend at least part of your vaca- 
tion in the beautiful Hoosier 
State... get the facts now. 


| SEND 
| FREE 


SCENIC 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 102-G 
STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Woolly Lamb 


(Continued from page 92) 


through and was soon’ grazing as if 
she had never been away. 

The next morning Farmer Page 
came to the pasture lot. Woolly 
Lamb recognized him right away and 
ran up to him. “He wants to stroke 
my coat,” she thought. “He remem- 
bers how beautiful it is.” 

But Woolly Lamb was mistaken. 
To be sure, Farmer Page noticed her; 
yes, indeed! He picked her up and 
carried her straight to the shed be- 
hind the barn. Woolly kicked her 
feet and tried to get away. How 
could he treat her like this! She 
kicked even harder when Farmer 
Page reached for a big pair of shears 
and knelt down on a block of wood. 
But a kicking lamb didn’t bother 
Farmer Page. He held Woolly tight- 
ly clasped between his knees, and 
went snip! snip! snip! with his big 
shears. He never stopped until he 
had cut off every bit of Woolly 
Lamb’s beautiful, thick, curly coat. 

When he had finished, Farmer Page 
set her down. “Now run around and 
warm up,” he said, as he rolled her 
coat into a bundle between his big 
strong hands. 

Poor Woolly Lamb! She just stood 
there shivering and _ self-conscious. 
Never could she run about the farm- 
yard again and let the chickens, 
Smokey, and the pigs see her. She 
would have to hide, for without her 
lovely curls, she felt that she would 
rather never be seen again. 

All day Woolly walked about with 
her eyes on the ground; she didn’t 
want to see the curious stares she 
was sure would be directed her way. 
Then, late in the afternoon, when 
she couldn’t help but raise her eyes 
to see the glowing sky, all orange and 
red with the setting sun, Woolly no- 
ticed something queer. She blinked 
her eyes to be sure she was seeing 
right. Then she looked again. Sure 
enough! All the other lambs had lost 
their coats, too! 

Then Woolly Lamb ran to one of 
the old sheep. Almost out of breath 
with excitement, she said, “Why did 
Farmer Page take all our warm 
coats?” 

The old sheep wasn’t the least bit 
excited; she had seen this happen 
many times before. “Why, Woolly 
dear, weren’t you here yesterday 
when I told all the young lambs that 
it was time Farmer Page gathered our 
wool?” 

Woolly hung her head. “No, I 
was out in the farmyard,” she re- 
plied. 

The old sheep just looked at the 
lamb a minute; then she went on 
talking quietly. “Every year in the 
spring when our coats are thick and 
warm, Farmer Page snips them off 
and carries them to a mill where 
they are spun into long threads. 
These are made into warm clothes for 
people to wear. They need them be- 
cause they do not have warm woolly 
coats of their own as we do. They 
would be cold if it were not for our 
wool.” 

“But I’m cold now,” cried Woolly 
Lamb. ' 

“You won't be, long,” said the old 
sheep. “The weather will get warm 
and your coat will grow again.” 

And that is just what happened. 





Colorado! Yellowstone! Glacier! 


VISIT ALL 3 


on I Burlington Ticket 





Mail the Coupon for 
free Illustrated Literature 


Think of it—you can visit CoLor- 
FuL Cotorapo, Macic YELLOWSTONE 
and Giortous Giacier PagK—all in 
one grand vacation! Two weeks is time 
enough—all summer not too long! 


Colorado invites you to mile-high 
Denver with its mountain parks ... 
picturesque Colorado Springs . . . ma- 
jestic Pikes Peak . . . and thrilling 
Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park. 


Yellowstone will amaze you with 
its scores of roaring geysers . . . boiling 
pools and mud volcanoes... spectacular 
waterfalls . . . awe-inspiring canyons 
... towering mountains and virgin for- 
ests ... bears, deer, elk and antelope. 


Glacier will thrill you with the scenic 
splendor of an indescribably beautiful 
mountain world . . . with over 40 living 
glaciers, hundreds of mountain vistas. 


One ticket will take you to any or all 
of these wonder spots . . . speeding you 
to Glacier via Colorado and Yellow- 
stone ... or reversing the itinerary and 
showing you Glacier first, and Yellow- 
stone and Colorado on your homeward 
trip. 

Whether you travel independently or 
join a congenial Escorted Tour, you'll 
treasure every minute of this thrilling 
travel adventure. Any rail or travel 
agent can tell you 
about this great 
Burlington Vacation 
Bargain. Or mail the 
coupon today for 
full information. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 815, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 64, lilinois 


I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me illustrated booklet, 
rates, and information about vacations in Colorado [j Yellowstone [] Glacier [] _ 


All three [[]. (Check booklets wanted.) 
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For your favorite holiday fun 


° sa 
“The Colorful ss 
BLACK «= 
HILLS’! 


You owe yourself a vacation! Take 
the high road to fun and give your wander- 





lust a purpose this year with indescribably f. 
restful days in scenic South Dakota—the \ 
land where so much beauty is so near for so a 
many! Golfing, swimming, fishing, boating, 4 
hiking, riding, touring . . . these pleasures y . 
and many more make your fun-filled Black / 
Hills holiday a memorable occasion. Cool — 


mountain streams and lakes. . . pine-clad 
peaks .. . intriguing gorges . . . all join ina 
wholesome conspiracy for your fondly- 
remembered enjoyment! No matter what / 
your pleasure may be, South Dakota is for i 
you! Pian now your visit to the colorful, = 


neighborly Black Hills of South Dakota! 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. H, Pankow, Publicity Director 
Pierre, S$. D. Z 

sl 

*Highest Mountains East of the Rockies 
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Our Study of Miners and 
Mining 
(Continued from page 91) 


2. Making friezes and small individ- 
ual sketches showing: transportation 
over the desert—the prairie schooner, 
mule teams for hauling borax, and 
the cars of today; scenes in the life 
of the early miner; and scenes in the 
life of the miner of today. 
3. Charts and graphs were construct- 
ed to show: kinds of minerals and 
their value; value of gold and silver 
today as contrasted with the 1800's; 
comparison of the supply of gold and 
silver in the U.S. with the supply in 
other nations. 
E. Collections. 
1. Desert rocks, minerals, and fossils 
were brought from home and _ sur- 
rounding districts. Lists of these 
minerals were kept and brief state- 
ments about their use were made. 
2. Miners’ tools were located. An 
excursion was taken, for this pur- 
pose, to the old mining town of Gold 
Field. 
3. Articles illustrative of the ways 
in which the minerals and semi- 
precious stones have been used were 
brought to the classroom. 
F, Creative activities. 
1. Many poems were written, and 
some of these were put to music and 
used in the culminating festival. 
2. Plays and stories were written. A 
play for the festival was developed 
which gave a summary of mining 
days and included three acts: Episode 
I, the Shoshone and Paiute Indians of 
Death Valley; Episode II, The Valley 
of Death, 1849; Episode III, The Val- 
ley of Many Riches. 
3. Songs were learned and used 
the final festival. 
4. Folk dances were learned. 

a) Square dances: I'll Swing Your 


. Girl, Birdie in the Cage, Don’t Touch 


Her, The Girl I Left Behind Me, The 
Star, The Dollar Whirl. 

b) Round dances:  Schottische, 
Rye Waltz, Polka. 

c) Mexican dances: Jarabe Tapa- 
tio, Los Viejitos. 
G. Health activities. 
1. The group studied health habits of 
the early miners. 
2. Food, clothing, and shelter of peo- 
ple in 1800 and people today were 
contrasted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mining— 

English, G. L.: Getting Acquainted 
with Minerals (McGraw-Hill). 
Gruening, Martha: The Story of 

Mining (Harper). 

Hawkins, A. C.: The Book of Min- 
erals (Chapman & Hall). 

Kraus, E. H.; and others: Miner- 
alogy (McGraw-Hill). 

Verrill, -A. H.: Minerals, Metals, 
and Gems (Ryerson Press). 

Dance Books— 

Burchenal, __ Elizabeth: American 
Country Dances and Folk Dances 
from Old Homeland (G. Schir- 
mer). 

Ryan, Grace: Dances of Our Pio- 
neers (Barnes). 

Schwendener, Norma; and Tibbels, 
Averil: Legends and Dances of 
Old Mexico (Barnes). 

EpiTorRIAL Note: At the time when 

Miss Liddell carried on the work 

described in this article she was teach- 


ing seventh grade in the elementary 
school at Barstow, California, 
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BURLINGTON 2, VERMONT 
On the Shore of Beautiful Lake Champlain 


A secluded, O-acre estate 
offering all sports in de- 
lightful settings: swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, 
golf, riding, tennis, ete. 
Recreational and social 
Directors. Playhouse, 
Tours to ‘‘name’’ places of 
region. City facilities near- 
by. Capacity: manor, 
bungalows, cabins, 100 
guests. Folder. 

FRED C. HILL, Owner-Mogr, 


e FOX PROJECT BLOX + 
Learn By Doing! 




















@ Good old stand-by blocks. Curves, oblongs, tri- 
angles, cylinders and pillars. Clear pine. Four groups 
Complete set 406 pieces $75, ‘4 set 200 pieces $38, 4 set 
100 pieces $19, +s set 50 pieces $10. Cash with order, 
F.O.B. Battle Creek. Send Your Order Today, 


NED FOX CO. sarmie “creex, “micmican 
25 at $1.25 25 





Genuine — - =, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3, 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed, 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 
















WHEN BUYING SHEET Music 


your dealer to show y 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


iT costs 0 Ly os A COPY 


Catalogue of: © selections 


Os CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 


SPRING ART AIDS 


Posters, Decorations, Activities for Lower Grades. Send 
for this New Idea Packet. Easter Blackboard Border, 
Window Pictures, Bulletin Board Posters, Mother's 
Day Card, Clean Up and Safety Posters, and many 
more Successful Proiects, easily applied to classroom 
procedure. Postpaid for only $1.00. Art Activities 
Workshop, 4226 Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle 5, Wash. 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 














WIN next contest you enter, Our 
CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 
others win. Teach you how to win 
BIG PRIZES. _ Lists current con- 
tests. Send 25c for sample copy, 
GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 

1609 East Sth &t., Dept. 21C¢ Duluth 5, Minn. 


Stienad College of Cdlacation 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes and specially de- 





signed courses for teachers and college graduates, 
Summer term: June 21. Fall term: Sept. 20. Write 
for catalog. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE , 4 EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 814D Evanston, Ill. 









High School Course 


CLM Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
dent « school work—prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.S. 
texts supplied, Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
completed. ‘Single subjects ts if desired, Free Bulletin on request. 
American School, Dept. H423, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Window Picture 
FREE Blackboard Border 


Nature Study Poster 










Iwant every LOWER grade teacher to know about my new 
TEACHER-PLANS, so will send any ONE of the above listed 
a FREE. Just send your name and address. 

you would like all three projects enclose 10c. 


ANN MARIE. Dept. 702, 5632 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 


TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 





| Quick!. I. ~Easy!~ Private! | 
If you int from $50 to $300— ont | 
out — mail this this x ad Sere or complete deta of confidential 
BORROW BY MAI © co-signers, no endorsers. 
| Completely private Shoot boar, merchants.friends eet | 
r BY MAT = — = the ertvney of Fin contement " 
r ature on! convenien' 
| monthly installments mot necessary = LA 1 
= summer vacationif ver salen poet Fi Fo Tacos 
in plain envelope. Cut out lary eo mail this ad today! | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. c.133 | 
Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 
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Life in a Bog 


(Continued from page 20) 


GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A. Insect-eating birds—Song_ spar- 
rows, martins, warblers, swallows, 
and wrens. 

B. Frogs.—Tree frogs, leopard frogs. 
C. Insects—Caterpillars, ants, and 
others. 

D. Trees. 

1. Stunted trees. 

2. The roots grow horizontally, seek- 
ing water and air. 

E. Water.—Brown and acid. 

F. Sphagnum moss. 

1. It holds much water. 

2. It is spongy to walk on. 

3. It goes down a depth of only two 
or three feet; below that there is 
other peat material. 

G. Comparison of a swamp with a 
bog. 

1. A swamp community includes 
plants that use much water: water 
lilies, skunk cabbage, duckweed, cat- 
tails, swamp fern, lily of the valley. 

2. A bog community includes plants 
that have a woody structure: Lab- 
rador tea, swamp laurel, cranberry. 

H. Indications of the struggle be- 
tween a swamp and a bog. 

1. Hypnum moss growing around 
the skunk cabbage. 

2. Sphagnum moss spreading over 
the water. 

3. Spiraea Douglasii in the marginal 
ditch. 

4. The presence of plants of a woody 
structure, such as Labrador tea, cran- 
berry, and swamp laurel. 





coupon. No agent will call. 


without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why not play safe 
this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the un- 
expected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be pre- 
pared for the accident or distressing illness at home or away. 
Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give you finan- 
cial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
long summer vacation and well into the fall. 
more than six long months—at an amazingly low cost. 


§. The 
plants. 
I. Indications that a bog is in a fairly 
mature stage. 

1. Trees. 

2. Shrubs. 

J. Indications that the forest will 
eventually win out. 

1. The presence of western hemlock, 
the most common first invader from 
the forest. 

2. The presence of many seedlings 
from the evergreen trees. 

K. Possibilities of future reclama- 
tion —After drainage the top surface 
could be removed and acid-tolerant 
crops—celery, lettuce, onions, cab- 
bage, cranberries—could be planted. 


QUESTIONS 


What kind of birds would you ex- 
pect to find in a bog? 

What kind of frogs would you ex- 
pect to find in a swamp? 

Are the trees young or stunted? 

What is the appearance of the 
water? 

How does it feel to walk on the 
mulch? 

What plants can you find that be- 
long to the swamp community? The 
bog community? 


ACTIVITIES 


Go on a trip to a bog and swamp. 

Read to learn how lakes become 
swamps. 

Make dish-garden swamps. 

Draw a diagram of the bog which 
you have been studying. 


presence of insectivorous 






This 


Think of it! Protection for 


Write or send 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 498 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


to Teachers 


identification 
Tag for Your Traveling Bag. 

Has space for name and address, with 

transparent cover. We have only a 

limited number, but as long as they 

last they are free to teachers. 

SEND THE COUPON 












“™"“ FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~ 
To the T.C.U., 498 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Be RN i ctteicntccnenenieiinianis 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. 
story and the free bag tag. 


My Name is__.__. 
My Address is. _ 


ee ee eNO AGENT WILL CALL, 








School. 


Send me, without obligation, the whole 



































+ 91% OF ALL STILL} 
PROJECTORS IN | 
SCHOOLS AND 

| CHURCHES ARE 






In the nation’s schools and churches, 


Io the densat possiie projection ie vital = ARG EST LIBRARY OF ITS 


S.V.E. jectors are preferred over all KIND IN THE WORLD 

others. RIVE. projectors are unsurpassed ? 

for their efficiency, dependability, sturdi- The S. V. E. library contains 

ness, and case of eperation. There is no more than 1,500 35 mm. film- 

optical system more efficient than the strips and 20,000 miniature 

8.V.E. (2” x 2”) slides. New leaching 
aids: Kodachrome Visualized 3 

MODEL AAA... 300- Units, each consisting of ten 

watt tri-purpose projector. or more 2” x 2” slides organ- 

5” focal length coated An- 


ME Agen. BF cong Fy ized according to curriculum 










lens. Shows all three: 2” x 2” units, with teaching guide. 
slides, single- and —_- ™~ 
frame filmstrips. Simple ad- 
justment for double- to sin- SEE COUPON 
gle-frame . . . easy to change ON PAGE 84 ty 
over from filmstrips to slides W Re 
and vice versa. Semi-auto- ear & 
matic vertical slide changer. Write today for new 8.V.E. cat- ““€gp 
Leatherette carrying case. alogs, containing full, descriptive 
lacermation, on prosectecs, film- 

P strips, x es, an isualized 
MODEL DD... 150-watt tri- Units. Indicate catalogs desired. 
purpose projector. Same fea- Also, ask about correlated filmstrips 
tures as AAA, but lighter, and free sponsored filmstrips. 


—~gieeeeen Address Dept. 7442 


SOCIETY FOR 


AF 


VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


porat i 
100 EAST OHIO STREET 














Enjoy happy days filled with sunshine, 
pleasure, interest, in the gloriously 
scenic, stimulating 


Make beautiful Spokane your headquarters — visit 
near-by National Parks, Grand Coulee Dam, great 
forests and logging camps, mines, mills, cattle and 
wheat ranches. ... Relax by mountain lakes and sing- 
ing trout streams. Open new horizons of educetional 
interest and opportunity while you enjoy you finest 
vacation in America's finest vacationland. 
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A Day to Remember 
(Continued from page 82) 


“Then we turn down the hill 
through the brush till we come to a 
little cave,” Barbara took it up from 
there. 

“And inside the cave— Oh, let’s 
hurry!” urged Phyllis. 

In a few moments they came to 
the tree marked with the string. 
They fought their way through the 
brush with Barbara in the lead. Sud- 
denly she stopped so quickly Phyllis 
almost bumped into her. 

“There it is!” she said, pointing 
dramatically to a little cave. “I’m 
almost afraid to look.” Taking a 
few more steps, she peered into the 
mouth of the cave. Then suddenly 
she slumped to the ground. “Those 
boys!” she gasped weakly. 

Phyllis took one look, and shrieked, 
“What a trick!” 

For there were the iron springs all 
right. But they were just some old 
pieces of bedsprings, quite red with 
rust! 

“T feel like going home and telling 
those boys off!” complained Phyllis. 

“So do I,” Barbara agreed. “Come 
to think of it,” she said, scrambling 
to her feet, “they never even men- 
tioned the trick we played on them.” 

“That’s right,” admitted Phyllis. 
“We should have known something 
was up.” 

At home, the girls found Barbara’s 
mother home from her meeting. She 
was delighted with the April-fool 
trick the girls had played on her, and 
much amused by the jokes the chil- 
dren had played on one another. 

“But your second trick was nice,” 
she added, “and to get even, the boys 
thought up a nice one for you. Your 
mother says you may go, Phyllis.” 

“Go? Go where?” cried Phyllis 
and Barbara together. 

“Surprise!” said Mother mysteri- 
ously. But half an hour later when 
Mother and Daddy and the two girls 
and two boys climbed into the car 
with a picnic hamper, they knew 
they were going to their favorite pic- 
nic spot at the beach for supper. 

“Hasn’t it been the craziest, fun- 
niest day?” sighed Barbara happily. 

And Phyllis and the boys agreed. 


The Hero, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture 
(Continued from page 90) 


FIRST BOY—Well, don’t keep me in 
sus . Did Leclerc succeed in his 
di ble scheme? 

SECOND BOY—Yes, Toussaint was 
tricked and made a prisoner. But 
his miserable death was avenged. His 
cause was not lost. The enraged 
Haitians rose up and drove out the 
Frenchman. Under the leadership of 
Dessalines and later of Christophe, 
they won, and after many struggles 
kept their dearly bought freedom. 
Haiti became known as the Black 
Republic—the first of all the Latin- 
American Countries to become a re- 
public—and Toussaint L’Ouverture 
is the unforgettable name of the hero 
who ranks as one of the great liber- 
ators of his time. 

EpiroriaL Note: “The Marseillaise” is 
Ry 
Co., Chisago 6. 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


Frotect poss teen from tt shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 


instantly stop shoe friction, lift 
uickly remove corns. Get a box NOW ! 
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It won't be long now! Almost 
before you realize it will be time to 
bid goodbye to those lovable but 
mischievous youngsters. 


So right now why not plan your 
summer’s vacation? And this year 
come to Missouri for a variety 
vacation. You'll enjoy the splendor 
of its out-of-doors ... the enchant- 
ment of its many historic spots... 
the traditional friendliness of its 
people. Here you'll find play or 
rest at its very best. 


And you'll especially like the good 
accommodations available at rea- 
sonable cost. 


Pree wes 


Fill out and mail coupon 
now for an interesting 
and informative book- 
let: “Variety Vacations 
— Missouri“. 












MIS sous 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Dept.53-8State Office Bidg., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Please ope me booklet: “Variety Vacations— 
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The Child’s Natural Sense 


of Design 
(Continued from page 41) 


he will draw them differently, but 
still as be sees them. 

If a child makes two objects on 
his paper, he draws them about the 
same size, even though they have dif- 
ferent proportions in nature. A girl 
is as large as a house; a flower is as 
large as a tree. The objects are uni- 
fied by strips of blue for sky and 
green for grass. The green founda- 
tion is used for an indoor scene as 
well as an outdoor one. 

A sense of design is retained by the 
child as he grows older unless his at- 
tention is directed to minor things. 
Where the eyes should be placed, how 
long the arms should be, or how the 
teacher would draw it are matters 
which fix the attention on details. 
In getting too close to his drawing, 
the child loses his perspective for the 
whole. Anyone, child or adult, who 
is attempting to do a big piece of 
work, needs to be far enough away 
to give it the over-all view. Just two 
things are necessary for good draw- 
ing: practice in seeing and practice 
in co-ordinating head, hand, and eye 
to express what has been seen and 
noted. 

If the child is carefully guided and 
learns to appreciate the design qual- 
ity of his pictures through the middle 
grades, he will continue to draw 
freely. He will make use of his 


natural sense of design. 


Telescope Your Spelling 
Classes 
(Continued from page 28) 


like. This privilege will be an in- 
centive to do good work on Monday. 

1. The pupils who missed words 
open their texts, take out Monday’s 
papers, and study the words they 
missed, This study period should 
follow some good detailed plan, such 
as is given in Progress in Spelling, by 
Ernest Horn and E. J. Ashbaugh 
(Lippincott), and in various spelling 
workbooks. Pupils may work at 
their seats or at the blackboard, 
singly or in pairs. 

2. The teacher uses this time to 
supervise study, give help in master- 
ing steps for study, and call atten- 
tion to “hard spots,” silent letters, 
and suffixes. 

Wednesday (a test day) 

1. The teacher pronounces a word 
to each group consecutively as she 
did on Monday. (It should not be 
necessary to use words in sentences 
this time since pupils have now had 
two days’ contact with them.) 

2. The pupils check their own pa- 
pers, write correct words for those 
missed, and again save their papers. 
Thursday (a study day) 

Tuesday’s procedure is repeated. 
Friday (a test day) 

1. Repeat Wednesday’s procedure. 

2. The teacher may record Fri- 
day’s spelling grade for the week’s 
work. in her permanent classbook. 
She may record Monday’s, Wednes- 
day’s, and Friday’s grades on a spell- 
ing chart. 

3. The teacher calls attention to 
individual progress from Monday 
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through Friday. 











Director, Home. Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


HE first Chiquita Banana song 

went like wildfire through the grade- 
school set. And if Betsy, the little girl next 
door to me, is typical, the same thing is 
happening with Chiquita’s latest. This 
one is on the air now and is all about 
serving Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with sliced 
bananas. 


Betsy’s mother says she simply puts a 
bowl of Corn Flakes and bananas in front 
of Betsy and leaves the rest to Chiquita! 
Tables are really turned because Betsy 
insists the whole family join her. A thing 
they don’t mind doing at all! 


MAKE THE SONG 
WORK FOR YOU! 


I know you are just as concerned as moth- 
ers with the problem of getting children 
to eat good breakfasts. Your nice letters 
asking for Health Habits Charts show 
this. You see the results of better break- 
fasts every morning—more alert, more 
attentive pupils, and higher grades, too. 


Why not hold a Chiquita Banana party 
right in your classroom? A few days be- 
fore, copy the song on your blackboard. 
(It’s on the back of most Corn Flakes 
packages.) Let pupils make Chiquita 

















KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + PEP 
RICE KRISPIES - SHREDDED WHEAT 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + ALL BRAN 
40% BRAN FLAKES + KRUMBLES 


Free Chiquita Decals! We will glad- 
ly send you a free set of six Chiquita 
transfer pictures. Use to decorate your 
classroom or as prizes for pupils. 
Turn to Coupon Section, page 84. 
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BREAKFAST TABLES 
TURNED—BY CHIQUITA! 





figures by dressing up bananas with lamb 
chop frills or crepe paper skirts and paint- 
ing on arms and faces. 


On the big day, give a little talk on 
“Why eat Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
bananas.” If practical, make it a real 
party. Have children sing the Chiquita 
song and then pee! their Chiquitas and 
slice them over bowls of Corn Flakes. Add 
milk and sugar—and refreshments are 
ready! (Be sure to use fully ripe bananas, 
the ones flecked with brown.) 


WHY EAT CORN FLAKES 
AND BANANAS! 


You don’t have to tell your pupils how 
good they taste. So good, in fact, that 
youngsters welcome them as a lunch or 
supper dessert too! You will want, how- 
ever, to point out their high energy value. 
Both Corn Flakes and bananas are quickly, 
easily-digested energy foods—just what 
children need to help them do a good 
morning’s work at school. 


Both also provide a good supply of 
minerals and vitamins. As I’ve often said; 
all the Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals either 
are made from the whole grain or are 
restored to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
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waking other people up... to make 
history. Not thot there weren't already 
plenty of landmorks... 
Rock, Deerfield, Boston, Old Salem... 


2 «, 
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And what's more, he went oround 





with exciting things to come... the 
Minute Man in Concord, Lexington 
Green, Bunker Hill, Old lronsides. In 
every direction from historic Boston 
itself, aot every crossroads there is 
the stamp of American history. 
Massachusetts is indeed an 


ot Plymouth 
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spiced with alf the natural beauty of seashore, roll- 





ing valleys, and mountain greenery. Here ot every a eS 
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Vassachusay 


THE COMPLETE VACATIONLAND 











By Walt Disney Productions, this 
film combines grace and warmth 
with scientific perfection. Widely 
acclaimed by many thousands of 
teachers, parents and teen-age 
girls who have seen it. A 16 mm. 
full-color sound print is available, 
free, on a short-term basis. 


MORE FREE : 


TEACHING AIDS 





a booklet based on the film. 
Contains supplementary ma- 
terial for review and reference. 


Menstrual Physiology 
large, full-color chart for use 
by instructor during lectures. 
Shows the menstrual process 
in easy-to-follow diagrams. 
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The Story of 


Menstruation 


) FREE EDUCATIONAL 


FILM READY TO 
LEND TO SCHOOLS 





; 


You’ll want your students to see this new 
motion picture because it teaches them 
so much. Tells young girls in a calm, 
straight-forward tone much they should 
know about a natural body function. Re- 
moves silly superstitions, conquers need- 
less embarrassment. Points the way to 
mental and physical fitness. 


SIMPLY MAIL 


THIS COUPON & 


Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 1-48 


Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex", the 
following material: 


C) Full details on the Movie, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
-- Copies of the new booklet, “Very Personally Yours.” 
C) One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Rainbow’s End 


(Continued from page 57) 


(Poppy and Coral exit. Queen 
Zala and Violet climb down to the 
foot of the rainbow.) 


Act Il 


(Emerald, Jonquil, and Azure ap- 
pear before Queen Zala, followed by 
Frog, Butterfly, and Lizard. They 
stand in a row and curtsy to the 
Queen.) 

FROG— 

I'm a little green frog. 

I have come from my bog 
To serve you today, 
Lovely Queen—if I may. 

BUTTERFLY— 

I have come, Rainbow Queen, 
From my meadow flower 
Just to serve you, if I may, 
For a pleasant hour. 
LIZARD— 
I am sure you will find 
That I never fail. 
Can you use me and 
My brilliant blue tail? 

ZALA—Thank you so much. I can 
use all three of you for a while, and 
I'll see that you come to no harm. 

POPPY AND CORAL (entering)— 
Here are the children now. They are 
coming along the road. 

zaLa—Good! Then we must act 
at once. Frog, your work is to lead 
the children to the meadow; then you 
disappear. _ Butterfly, you take up 
where Frog leaves off and guide them 
to the barn. Lizard, you appear 
when Butterfly flies away, and take 
the children to the spot where the pot 
of money is hidden. Jonquil, you 
tell Lizard just where the money is 
hidden, 

(Jonquil whispers to Lizard. They 
all stand quietly in the background 
and Betty and Jimmie enter.) 

jJimMie—Here’s another butter- 
cup, Betty. (Plucks one and hands 
it to her.) 

BETTY—Oh, thanks, Jimmie! Just 
see the pretty bouquet Mother’s go- 
ing to get. 

ZALA (aside to Frog)—Go ahead. 

(Frog hops ahead of Jimmie.) 

jimMiE—Betty! Betty! Look! do 
look! There’s the prettiest little 
green frog. Oh, I want it. Betty, 
let’s see whether we can catch it. 

BETTY—Oh, yes, try to catch it, 
Jimmie! 

(The children follow Frog off 
stage. Frog returns to the middle of 
the stage, followed by the children. 
Then he slips behind a bush.) 

jimmire—Oh, shucks, Betty! 
frog disappeared! 

BETTY—lI don’t see it anywhere. 

ZALA (to Butterfly) —Go quickly. 

(Butterfly flits before the chil- 
dren.) 

jJimmie—Betty, look at that beau- 
tiful butterfly! 

BETTY—Take off your cap, and 
catch it, Jimmie. We can show it 
to Mother. 

yimmMre—But I might hurt its 
wings. 

BETTY—You won’t if you're care- 
ful. Quick! It’s flying away. 

(Butterfly leads the, children off 
stage; then he leads them on stage 
again. Butterfly then disappears.) 

jJimMiE—Now the butterfly’s gone, 
Betty. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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THIS SUMMER 


ucH sERvIcE! Such food! Such 

comfort!... when you take your 
vacation via the famous Shamrock 
Route to Ireland and the capitals 
of Europe. 


Smiling Irish hostesses—schooled 
in all the niceties and efficiencies 
of flight service—will make it 
their business to keep you happy 
and comfortable from take-off to 
final landing. 





And the planes! Great, new 
Constellations, the latest models of 
the powerful, veteran transatlan- 
tic airliner. 


“Shamrock” flights leave at con- 
venient hours on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays from New 
York—and on Mondays and Wed- 


nesdays from Boston. 


For reservations and information, see 
your travel agent, or Irish Air Lines office 
---in New York, 33 East 50th Street, 
ELdorado 5-4002—in Boston, Hotel 

Statler, HAncock 6-6530. 
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For new sights, new things 

to do, come to Minnesota. Get 
that deep feeling of contentment 
that comes from a vacation 
well spent in this uncrowded 
land of 10,000 lakes. 


The most sumptuous resorts 
will cater to your every need, or, 
if you prefer, you can enjoy 
that simple cabin in the pines 
with a sky blue lake nearby 


for swimming and =" a 


And if you really want to 

get down to nature, remember 

that Minnesota is the great canoe 
country. At many of our resorts 
you can get outfitted reasonably, 
XS with canoe, equipment, 
food, and guide if 

you want one. 





For complete information and Minnesota book- 
let write: Dept. 2104, Minnesota Division of Pub- 
licity, Dept. of Business Research and Develop- 
ment, State Capitol, Saint Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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The Uncrowded VACATION LAND 


10,000 LAKES 
lll lltnet 





The Rainbow's End 
(Continued from page 98) 


BETTY—Oh, I’m so sorry! 

ZALA—Quick, Lizard, it’s your 
turn! 

jJimmire—Betty! Do you see what 
I see? 

BETTY—Why, it’s a beautiful liz- 
ard. See his bright blue tail. He'd 
make a wonderful pet. 

(Jimmie sneaks up on Lizard, who 
seems to lose himself in the mound of 


dirt. Jimmie begins to dig furiously 


in the dirt.) 

jimmre—Betty, I saw an old shovel 
there in the barn. Will you please 
bring it to me? I want to dig out 
this lizard. (Betty fetches a shovel. 
Jimmy starts using it.) ve hit 
something hard. 

BETTY—Oh, Jimmie, maybe you 
have found a buried treasure. Dig 
it up! Dig fast! (Jimmie digs. He 
uncovers an old iron pot.) Let’s see 
what’s in it, Jimmie. 

JIMMIE (pouring out a stream of 
gold coins)—Ooh, Betty, what a lot 
of money! 

BETTY—It’s just like the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 
(Glances up and sees rainbow.) Why, 
Jimmie, there is the rainbow now. 
Maybe we are at the end of the rain- 
bow, and this is the pot of gold that 
we always heard was there. 

jimmiE—I don’t see how it could 
be anything else, Betty. Do you still 
want to give it to Bobby’s mother? 

BETTY—Of course I do! Let’s take 
it right now. 

JIMMIE (picking up the pot of 
gold)—Boy, wait till people hear 
about this! They'll all be looking 
for the end of the rainbow. 

BETTY—But it wouldn’t do them 
any good because we have found the 
pot of gold. (Turns to look back at 
the rainbow.) They, might better 
just look at the rainbow and think 
how pretty it is. 

(Betty and Jimmie exit carrying 
the pot of gold.) 

(Rainbow Fairies cluster about 
Queen Zala, all chattering at once.) 

ZALA—Yes, it was exciting. And 
I believe we accomplished what we 
set out to do. 

JONQUIL—aAnd now whenever our 
rainbow appears in the sky, all the 
people of this countryside will look 
at it and think about the pot of gold 
that the children found. 

ZALA—But once they really ’ see 
our rainbow, we hope they will ad- 
mire its beauty. 

RAINBOW FamRIES—Oh, they will! 
We know they will! 


April Art Lessons 


(Continued from page 40) 


each fold. A soda straw is pushed 
through the center of the circle and 
fastened with plastic cement or glue. 
Ribbon is laced through the holes and 
pulled up to form the umbrella folds. 

An attractive gift is an umbrella 
made by using a pretty handkerchief 
and a soda straw. The center of the 
handkerchief is placed over one end 
of the straw and fastened with col- 
ored gummed tape for a tip. The 
corners of the handkerchief are 
pinned to the straw and a ribbon loop 
is added for a handle. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 






helpful and interesting 
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Conservation 
education 


The subject of conservation is so vast 
that some of the following guideposts to 
projects and source material may be welcome 





General projects that have proved suc- Fia., Ga., Calif., Penn., Okla., Mich., 
cessful in stepping up anattitude of real Jnd., Jowa, Mo., Ohio; Departments 
interest in the study of conservation of Conservation and Agriculture; Col- 
for both elementary and high school _ leges of Agriculture. 
students are along such lines as: 
" Private Groups: American Forestry 
Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race Assoc., 17th St.,Wash., D.C; National 


Let’s Make an Aquarium Audubon Society, zo00 5th Ave., 
Let’s Build a Garden N. ¥. C.; American Ornithologists’ 
Let’s Build a Schoolroom Greenhouse Union, Pres. Hayes Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., 
Let’s Make a Rock Collection Ottawa, Can.; Izaak Walton League 
Let’s Make a Nature Trail of Am., 3z N. State St., Chicago, ill.; 
Let’s Keep a Daily Weather Chart National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce 
Let’s Build a Terrarium St., Boston, Mass.; Friends of the Land, 
Let’s Have a What is it? Club 1368 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Source material in the various fields This information is from“The Teacher 
of conservation education may be had _ Looks at Conservation” (out of print), 
from federal and state levelsas well as _ issued by the Ohio Div. of Conserva- 
from private groups. A partial list of tion and Natural Resources, and State 
these is as follows: Department of Education. if further 


Federal Agencies: U.S. Office of Edu- interested; write Ollie E. Fink, Ex- 
cation; National Park Service; U.S. ecutive Secretary, Friends of the Land, 
Forest Service; Soils Conservation 1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


Service; all in Washington, D.C. We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


State Agencies: Departments of Edu- just as millions of people find chewing 
cation, especially Wis. W. Va., Tenn., Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
your standard of quality for 


complete chewing satisfaction. 














Doz. 
$ 38 
4 Ea. 
‘s G7? Exch Ben 
Sliver Plated $1.00 $96 
Each Gold Plated 1.20 1.15 
$2.25 Sliver 1.40 1.30 
on 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 
All prices subject to20 1 Bt Geld 7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 








“SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME” 


At home—during spare time—not by selling but by telling your friends and 
associates about our line of famous luggage. Substantial returns possible 
without investment or canvassing. Every item fully guaranteed. Send us 
your name for detailed information. 

CARLTON LUGGAGE COMPANY 

P.O. Box 387, Elizabeth, New Jersey Name_ 
Please send me further information 
concerning your ad in “The In- Address... ~ a 
structor” entitled “Supplement Your 








Income”. City. State 
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In Maine a coastline of — 
miles provides sea sport = 
every sort at its finest, ami 
spectacular scenery. ape | 
Maine has over 5000 rivers an 
streams with 2500 lakes for 
fresh water fishing and canoe- 
ing. For roughing it, Maine 
offers over 16,500,000 acres of 
wild woodland and majestic 
mountains. Maine’s summer 
climate gives you long mellow 
days with cool nights. And how 
you'll relish Maine’s famous 
foods. This year, come to Maine. 
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“STATE « MAIN 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
181 oune Circe . Pertiand, Maine 


trated Maine 
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age illus! 
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er Guide for 1948. 
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Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 


D! Scholls eaztns 


altects many children 
when traveling. Fos 
comfori and reljet 











WORLD OVER 








IDEAL ‘“vane* 

‘ WORK 
For Principals and Teachers 

We absolutely guarantee $540 for 90 days of 

work; and large additional earnings for suc- 

cessful work. Write for full information. 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 

Commercial Distributors 
307 Fifth Ave. Dept. F New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Oak Family 


(Continued from page 57) 


8TH CcHILD—Borers eat the roots 
of the water oak and keep them from 
growing higher than sixty feet. 

9TH CHILD—Caterpillars do great 
harm because they eat the leaves— 
spoiling the appearance of the trees 
—and hurt them in other ways. 

12TH cHILD (showing oak bark) — 
Look at the holes which beetles have 
bored in this oak bark. 

13TH cHmD (showing rolled-up 
leaf )—And see how some insects sew 
our leaves together. 

20TH TO 23RD CHILDREN—Galls 
are the lumps which gall flies make 
on oak leaves and twigs. 

20TH cHILD—Some are large, 

21st cH1LD—And some are small. 

22ND CHILD—Galls are really nur- 
series for young insects. 

23xp cHILD—The mother insect 
lays the egg on either an oak leaf or 
twig and then the tissues swell up 
around it and form a_ protection 
which keeps it safe. 

20TH TO 23RD CHILDREN—But the 
galls are useful. They contain tan- 
nin which can be used 

201m CHmILD—In making ink and 
dyestuffs, 

2tst cH1LD—And in tanning hides. 

22ND cH1LD—The colonial peoples 
wrote their letters and legal docu- 
ments with ink made from oak galls. 

23xpD cHiLD—TIn Italy the peasants 
gather galls to sell. 

ALL—We Oaks have a great and 
long history. 

GRouP In Westminster Abbey 
there is a shrine which was made of 
oak nine hundred years ago. 

Group i—QOaks were once held 
sacred by the pagan druid priests. 

GRouP m—The Charter Oak which 
grew in Hartford, Connecticut, is a 
famous oak in American history. 

ALL—We are proud to belong to 
the important Oak family. 


EpITORIAL NoTE: This choral reading 
is an example of an effective way to 
present factual material. Perhaps your 
class will decide to give a similar pro- 
gram for Arbor Day but will choose the 
maples or fruit trees or evergreens, 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 25 and 76) 


Make a storybook for a friend, us- 
ing color miniatures for illustrations. 
Select several miniatures and think 
up a short story for each one. Make 
a booklet and paste each on a separ- 
ate page. Write each story on an- 
other piece of paper first and then 
copy it neatly on the page with the 
miniature. 

Give names to the people or ani- 
mals in the picture. What names 
can you think of for wild ponies, for 
a little French girl, or for workers 
on a coffee plantation? Make up 
conversation between the various 
persons in a picture. 

Be sure to tell how the story ends. 
What happened when Breughel’s har- 
vester woke up? Perhaps the child 
who posed for Picasso’s “The Gour- 
met” came to the United States when 
she was older. Tell what happened 
to the horses in the summer. 

Although we do not know what 
happened in any of these cases, we 
are free to imagine anything. 
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“ ‘Vheater-tn-a- Suitcase” i 
Projector, amplifier, speaker and screen — 
weighag tess Gun -'- = 31 Ibs. 


you the teacher-size projector with BIG projector 
2000 foot film capacity * 750-1000 watt iltlumi- 








A.C. or D.C. oper- 
ation. Superior ven- 


n * Sound and silent projection * Coated optical tilation. Projector 
elements * Fast, motor-d rewind ¢ Life-like sound always cool to 
and brilliant, flickerless pictures © Write for literature. the touch. 














Education Through Play! 
FOX-BLOX 


® Original Entire Class Project Blocks Encourage 

Children To Play Together and Learn By Actually 

Doing. One set enough for class to construct Walk- 

In Playhouse to hold 10 children. All-Wood — Self- 

Locking — No Bolts. $145.00 F.O.B. Battle Creek. 
Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX said 


| 5 APPLICATION 
a PHOTOS v 


‘ Finest real photo copies, size 2%x3\, 
-. double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, 
*. Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 





Avenue, 
CRE, MICHIGAN 




















Here is help for you In planning your next trip or envelope to: Travel Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
summer session! On each coupon offering an item Dansville, N.Y. (You may. include Travel Contest 
you desire (one copy to a reader), print your name, Entry Blank on page 66, as well as other coupons 
address, etc. Clip, and mail the codpons in one which you will find on pages 78, 80, 82, and 84.) 





' 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU I SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, T.V.Gallaher, P.T.M. 





Ottawa, Canada 1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois | 
FREE Please send me literature 4 FREE Please send information on | 
on Canada—Vacatiens Unlimited which i | 

| El Capitan—your famous deluxe all-chair- | 
will give me information on things to do I r 
and see in Canada. | car, transcontinental streamliner. | 

a Se I Name 

St. or R.D. * St. or R.D. — ” | 

P.O. & I P.O. & 

Zone silat State SE ee ee . State | 

4-481N 169 | 4-48 IN 134 | 





SPOKANE VACATIONLAND, Dept. L, I STARLITE CAMPERS OF THE ROCKIES, INC. 
Chamber of Commerce, Spokane 8, Wash. , Alta Vista Hotel, Colorado Springs 2, Colo. | 
FREE Please send me a copy of I FREE Please send me your free | 
your free illustrated folder giving full in- + | 
| illustrated color folder on Starlite Camping | 
Yormation and map of Spokane Vacation- { 
land. q in the Rockies. | 
Name_____ | Re 
A ie eiensartinseiticsitiscstasittasiiniinici — ; St. or R.D._ as 

P.O. & i P.O. G 

Zone inlttcinannitegaempeiiioninaie State Zone State I 
4-48 1N 228 | 4-48 1N 226 | 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 

















| MINNESOTA DIV. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. 2104 | 
V. J. Kenny, P.T. Mgr., St. Paul 1, Minnesota State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
I 
FREE Please send me literature | FREE Please send me booklet | 
describing Great Northern service and in- I | 
| giving complete information concerning a | 
formation about Glacier National Park in r | 
Montana. 3 vacation in Minnesota. | 
I 
Name I Name. 
St. or R.D. : St. or R.D. 
P.O. & I P.O. & 
Zone =< Zone viltiabinescintttiniganimgaden State_____. I 
4-481N 178 | 4-48 1N 227 | 
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Your extra gift copies will 
each be in o separate enve- 
lope — ready for re-mailing. 


Sunday, May 9th, will be Mother's Day. 


For this special day we have prepared a rather unusual exquisitely 
beautiful remembrance book for YOUR mother. 


Perhaps you may find in it an expression of way-down-deep thoughts 
you have always had--but could never quite find the words or 
opportune time to express. 


Every page will artistically present thoughts--poems--articles-- 
and many- full natural color, exquisitely beautiful art reproduc- 
tions that we hope will reflect the deepest ideals of love and 

affection embodied in the sacredness of your Mother--and my 'Mom' 


If you would like additional copies of MOTHER'S IDEALS, (vol. 3)-- 
for yourself and friends, we earnestly urge you to send in your 
request promptly--as the press run is limited due to continued 
paper shortage. 


You are cordially invited to join our charter subscribers to 
Ideals--SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW--and your first copy will 
be our beautiful new MOTHER'S IDEALS (vol. 3) which will be sent 
to you promptly 


ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION—(cellophaned art paper covers )— 
for six consecutive different books—only $5.50. 


All subscriptions start with the current edition, 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


AGENTS — You can eara extra money for yourself — your club — PTA — school or for your church 
taking subgcripuons for Ideals. For complete details write Betty Moore in our AGENCY DIVISION. 


ideals 


As the name implies—they are bools 
of clean, wholesome, old-fashioned 
ideals—homey philosophy—poetry— 
art — music — inspiration — neichbo:- 
liness—things many of us may have 
overlooked during these busy days. 


They are books of lasting beauty and 
inspiration. Their pages feature in 
natural color reproductions of the 
world’s finest art—of both the old 
masters and contemporary artists. 


Each book of IDEALS is a truly beau- 
tiful library keepsake piece you will 
cherish, keep and enjoy for many years. 


These books are being published about every 
sixty days—those published to date have 
included Christmas — Easter — Mother’s — 
Patriotic — Old Fashioned — Autumn — 
Children’s — Father’s — Liberty — Historic 
— Friendly — Sweetheart — etc., etc. 


Titles scheduled to follow the current Mother's 
Ideals will include: 

Vacation — Home — Inspiration — Christmas 
(Vol. 5) —Brotherhood—Family—and many, 
many other equally interesting subjects. 


They are available in two types of bind- 
ings—cellophaned art paper covers, 
$1.00 per copy—gold impressed library 
cloth covers, $2.00 per copy. 


Current editions and back issues are available 
at the above prices. 


Ideals may be purchased at your local book 
dealer or direct. 


Please cut coupon carefully and mail promptly 





IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send the following books —and /or—enter my 


subscription to Ideals a marked below: 


AMT. ENCLOSED 






































PAPER 
COPIES MOTHER'S IDEALS Covnp SF cach | 
, CLOTH 
COPIES MOTHER'S IDEALS COrp 2 cach 
ae | 
ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 
Six consecutive different editions, with cellophaned 5, 50 
art paper covers. 
- 
SPECIAL PAY-AS-YOU-READ PLAN 
Send me a copy of each issue of Ideals as published. = 
You may INVOICE me at $1.00 for each book, and | will MONEY 
promptly remit within five days after receipt of book. NOW 
It is clearly understood that | am not obligated to continue this FOR 
plen for any specified time or number of books, and thet | may THIS 
cancel this arrangement at any time. PLAN 
Please print clearly $ 
YOUR 
NAME 
Address 
ae 
City Yee AMOUNT | 
ENCL | 
CEaed 











DOYOU EAT FOR YOUR STUDENTS: 








To think for a student is as bad as eating for him. Yet, the music teacher is 
often compelled ta do the thinking for the student for too much teaching must 
be done from textbooks containing cultural songs never intended for teaching 
purposes. As a result, eighth notes, quarter notes, half notes, dotted quarter 
notes and a multitude of other music reading problems are often bombarded at 
the student at one time. The unsuspecting student is naturally unprepared to 
digest these song materials and the teacher must therefore masticate them for 
him by performing them over and over until, parrot-like, the student is finally 
able to repeat them. Result, thousands of students graduate without being able 
to read a note of music even though they have been exposed to music through- 
out their school years. Conscientious teachers have long been alarmed over this 
situation and are therefore overjoyed with the following “Song Books with a 
Plan.’ These books at last make it possible to present music reading problems 
in the same orderly sequence used in the teaching of any other school subject. 
The increased results are remarkable. 


ANY TEACHER CAN TEACH MUSIC 


SONG BOOKS 2th a Plan 





THE MODERN 
| APPROACH TO 
MUSIC STUDY 


BOOK 


TEACHER 


PRICE 60 Coots 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 


2021 MOSTH Ore STEETT «© MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





learning one song by ear. 


FUN FOR THE PUPILS 


A PLEASURE FOR THE 


HERES WHY... 








@ The books were written by a teacher who understands the teacher's problems as well as the student's. 
® They are based upon student interest and are as delightful as they are educational. 


® They start with the simplest of music reading problems and progress step by step. 
until the students are ready for it. 


No problem is introduced 


® They teach the students to read by note, thus enabling them to master many songs in the time normally taken in 


a They are as helpful to the teacher as they are to the student. Teachers who have not had a thorough background 
in music find that these books are as educational for them as a college course in music fundamentals. 


PEP UP YOUR GROUPS BY ORDERING THESE BOOKS TODAY... 


SING AND LEARN MUSIC (Unison or Two-Part) Simple enough for the fourth grade and yet so 
basic that — school and college classes can use it with profit. A MUST for any group that has 
not had a solid foundation in music.—PRICE: 60c. 


SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) Beginning with simple songs using only the first 
three notes of the scale, the student is skilfully guided from problem to problem.—PRICE:. 5Cc. 
TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto) This book proves that with the proper mate- 
rials to work with, two-part singing is no more difficult than unison. A real delight for teacher 
and student.—PRICE: 50c. 


SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES: A real sulphur and molasses tonic for sleepy boy 
voices. Beginn.ng with unison songs and drills the +: are gradually enabled to sing two, three 
and four-part songs like professionals. A real boon to Boys Glee Clubs and Choruses.—PRICE: 50c. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books as indicated below: 
Copies 

SING AND LEARN MUSIC @ 60¢ each 

SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN @ 50¢ each 

TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50¢ each 

THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50¢ each 

5.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN @ 50¢ each 

FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50¢ each 

SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES @ 50¢ each 


$ 
$ 
s 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


I enclose 
Name 
Address 


City, Zone, and State 


[] KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet™ A MUSI 
EVERY CHILD. 


¢ THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Soprano, Alto) Teachers who have used this book 
call it the most outstanding of its kind. The interesting chord drills as well as the many de- 
lightful songs provide a foundation for three-part choral work which cannot be duplicated in any 
other way.—PRICE: 50c. 

¢ S.A.B. SIGHT READING Fun (Soprano, Alto, Bass) Just the thing for 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 
Peps. up the boys as well as the girls.—PRICE: 50c. 

¢ FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass) A pleasing combination of catchy 
drills and melodious songs. Wonderful for “a cappella” training PRICE. 50c. 





| All Books sent POSTPAID—10°% discount on 30 or more copies. 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER! 
(READ CAREFULLY) 


Tell your supervisor or superintendent that you want to consider this new 
music program. Free sample copy of any of these books will be sent IF RE- 
QUESTED BY SUPERINTENDENT OR SUPERVISOR ON SCHOOL STATIONERY. 
Kindly mention this offer and indicate clearly which of the books are desired 


for textbook consideration. 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th Street 
Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 





